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THE MISHAPS OF MISTER LATITAT NABHIM, DURING A SHORT PROFESSIONAL 
VISIT TO THE SISTER ISLAND. 


CHAPTER V. 


An Apollo without breeches—Fainting—Confusion—The danger of playing with 
edged tools—A return to one’s senses—A Pleasant Evening—Fire-side Philoso- 
phy—The use of a Waiting-woman—More Philosophy—Good Night—There’s 


many a Slip betwixt Cup and Lip. 


Scarce had Mr. Nabhim finished 
his epistle, when his door opened—a 
very hysterical scream burst upon his 
ears, nearly cracking their drums, and 
bang came a heap of clothes about 
his face and eyes. In an instant every 
thing was in darkness. The clothes 
had fallen on the candle, and put it 
out: a pair of heels were giving a 
dreadful “rat tat” upon the floor, and 
waiters and chambermaids were rush- 
ing up stairs to the scene of uproar. 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight that 
presented itself to the astonished group 
of officials, which opened eyes, and held 
up lights upon it! There was the 
chambermaid doing an excellent pan- 
tomime, in the hysteric line, upon the 
floor ; and there was the bum, in a 
shirt particularly short, and especially 
ragged, standing with all his sharp- 
ness of look concentred on nothing ; 
his mouth open; one hand holding, in 
a spasmodic grasp, the pen with which 
he had been writing—and the other 
entangled in the legs of a pair of 
trowsers, which had formed part of 
the bundle that had been thrown at 
him. 

« What's all this about?” in a very 
authoritative voice demanded a lady 
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of no very slender form, who had 
bustled her way through the phalanx 
of waiters and chambers: “ what’s all 
this about?” and then the lady saw 
something of the matter :—“ Oh! the 
Virgin save us! aman, I declare, in 
his shirt!’ Then the shocked lady 
screamed, and she looked again—and 
then again she screamed: and she 
looked the third time—and she had 
not time to scream; for the girl on 
the floor gave her kick on her shins— 
such a kick! 

“* Get up, you hussey—what are you 
doing there? Oh! I declare!” and 
her eyes again rested on the man in 
his shirt, who now, to the astonish- 
ment of every body, and excited by 
sympathy, himself screamed; but it 
was a sort of a bellow. 

Every one ran back. The maid on 
the floor jumped up, and out of her 
fit, and out of the room, into the 
bargain, she went. The portly lady 
retrograded pretty actively. 

«* Where’s the polis,” shouted outa 
waiter, who, till then, had been play- 
ing dummy. 

* Polis !—Oh! bother!” interrupted 
the porter, who now stepped forward, 
* T'll tell you all about it.” 

T 
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Every one was silent. Every eye 
was bent on the porter. The bum, 
after his scream, or bellow, stood like 
Aldgate pump, motionless. 

« This is it, misthress,’’ observed 
the porter: “I had this gintleman’s 
shute to brush for him, an bee’n in- 
gaged in polishin’ the boots of No. 
10”—and the rascal winked at every 
one—* I axed Betty Dun just to knock 
at No. 57, an’ to lave thim things.” 

“ But ye didn’t say a word about 
the gintleman’s nakinsy,” observed 


“Oh! shure, I forgot that altoge- 
ther ; and beside, I didn’t intind ye to 
go into the room, Betty.” 

Every body gave a loud laugh; and 
then each person hastened to make up, 
elsewhere, for lost time. But as the 
people were dispersing, Tom, the 
porter, was heard to say, “ He’s a 

ueer customer, that man in the shirt ; 
i wonder av he'll even give a boy a 
shillin’.” 

The last person who left the spot 
was the landlady. Forgetting the cause 
of her late screams, she modestly 
dropt a courtesy to the petrified bum, 
and, considering her late excitement, 
shut the door upon him with great 


ease. 

« Well,” thought Mr. Nabhim, as 
the scattered ideas did at last return to 
his seat of cogitation, “well, if this 
is Irish decency, I’m blow’d if Id live 
with an Irish landlady in a ten-acre 
field.” 

Soon after, Mr. Latitat—(this was 
the name he always went by among his 
familiars)—walked down stairs, in- 
quired of one of the waiters the way 
to the post-office, and having deposited 
his letter to the firm very safely, found 
his way to the under-sheriff’s house, 
where it is supposed he transacted 
some very important business. 

The clock struck eleven, and found 
the occupants of No. 10 sitting on 
each side of the fire-place, the lady 
with a book in her hand, which she 
was to all appearance reading, for she 
turned the leaves over in proper suc- 
cession, and the gentleman with a news- 

per between the finger and thumb of 

is right hand, which he did not even 
try to appear toread. The lady looked 
on her book; the gentleman looked 
into the fire: both were silent. The 
candles had not been snuffed for some 
time, consequently they began to streal 
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down, and to flare up: they were, in 
all honesty, muttons, with outsides 
smoothed and polished like wax lights! 
But the new-married, they did not 
know that they were muttons—in- 
deed, they scarcely knew what they 
were—for them they might have been 
rush-lights. 

But the clock struck, as we have 
said—it struck one, two, &c., and then 
eleven. 

«* What’s that ?” said the fair one, 
looking up from her book. 

** Eh, love?” replied the bridegroom, 
who had got himself into some puzzle 
with the faces which he had been 
studying in the grate. 

«* What’s that, dearest ?” asked the 
fair one again. 

« That—that!” and the gentleman 
paused for a moment, but appeared 
still more puzzled—* Really, darling,” 
he continued, I don’t know, but I'll 
ring and ask Dandy.” Dandy was the 
bridegroom’s factotum. 

The bell was rung, the lady returned 
to her book, and the gentleman’s eyes 
wandered back to the fire-place. How 
very amusing it is to watch the funny, 
and the serious, and the grim faces in 
the fire, when one wants to go to bed 
on one’s wedding night ! 

The door opened and the waiter 
entered. 

“Did you ring, sir?” asked the 
man, after waiting a reasonable time 
to stare at both parties at the fire- 
place. 

** Eh—what !” asked the bridegroom, 
looking yet more curiously into the 
fire— yes, I did ring, yes. Send my 
man |” 

“ Certainly, sir.” The waiter va- 
nished, wondering as he went to call 
the gentleman’s gentleman, what the 
gentleman saw in the fire-place. It 
was so odd to look that way, and never 
once to turn his face round. 

The waiter entered a very snug- 
looking parlour-like room, where were 
seated, enjoying themselves, the gentle- 
man’s gentleman and the lady’s lady. 

* You're wanted, sir,” observed the 
waiter—* your master wants you.” 
~ “ Me—a—well—yes. Ha! that'll 
do, waiter. Bring a bed-light.” 

The gentleman’s gentleman stretched 
his legs out before him, stirred some- 
thing in a glass, smiled at her lady’s 
lady, and watched the waiter out of 
the room. 
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« Now, Julia Nangel,” remarked the 
gentleman’s gentleman, as the door 
closed, “ you know it’s all very well 
my being wanted.” 

“ Ah! you naughty thing you,” 
half laughed Julia; and she walked 
towards the door, and took the bed- 
light from the hands of the returned 
waiter, and left the room with it. 

‘‘ Sir,” said the waiter to the gentle- 
man’s gentleman, who was smiling to 
the very tips of his ears—“ it was you, 
sir, the gentleman asked for.” 

“Oh, indeed!” ejaculated Mr. 
Dandy—“ me was it—me? Bring me 
a pair of slippers, waiter.” 

The man of the napkin stared, and 
then went for the slippers. 

Re-occupied in the matter of the 
book, and in the scrutiny of the strange 
faces in the fire, were the bride and 
bridegroom when the lady’s lady 
entered the room with the bed-light. 

‘‘Ma—am, it’s past eleven,” said the 
abigail, holding out the bed-light be- 
fore her. 

* Oh, is it indeed ?” with something 
like astonishment exclaimed the lady. 

“ It is, ma—am,” re-asserted Julia, 
still holding forth the bed-light. 

‘Dear me, who would have supposed 
it: my book was so pleasant,” said 
the bride, as she rose to leave the 
room. ‘Come, Julia. Good night, 
Charles.” 

“ Dearest, good” ———but there was 
something very extraordinary in the 
fire, and Charles could not go on. 

The Abigail turned a quick, laugh- 
ing look upon the bridegroom, as she 
followed her mistress into the bed- 
room, which led off the sitting-room, 
and closed the door between two of the 
most wretchedly happy mortals in the 
world—a bride and bridegroom. 

What goes on in the bed-room for 
an hour and a half after the bride 
enters it, nobody ever knows. The 
secret of the freemason’s is not more 
darkly covered up. But whatever 
does go on, of course it does go on ; and 
while it was going on, there sat the 
bridegroom, with his knees into the 
fire, watching the ever-changing faces 
which laughed at him, frowned at him, 
turned up their noses, and often seemed 
to say to him—“does your mother 
know your out?” There he sat, until 
the phantasmagoria became darkened, 
and the fire put on its night cap, and 
the candles began to give unequivocal 
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symptoms of Othelloizing—“ put out 
the light.” 

Such was the state of things when 
the lady’s lady, Miss Julia, swam like 
a sylph from the bed-room, through 
the sitting-room, and in her prettiest 
tone simpered out, “ Good night, sir.” 

« Eh,” ejaculated the astonished and 
bewildered fire-place philosopher— 
“eh!” and he retired with the hope of 
realizing the wish of the waiting- 
woman—*“ a good night.” 

Out of No. 10 and down stairs 
tripped Julia. On the first landing 
whom should she meet but the little 
sharp-looking man, buttoned up to the 
chin, and with his hat on. 

‘* Good night, good night, my pretty 
girl,” said the sharp-looking little man, 
and he tried to play the gallant. 

“ Get along with your nasty com- 
pliments,” returned Julia, with the ac- 
companiment of an undeniable slap on 
the face. 

Down stairs hurried Julia, and up 
stairs ran the sharp-looking little man. 

Having arrived at that part of the 
staircase where a corridor ran off to 
the right, in which was No. 10, the 
little sharp-looking man made a halt in 
his “getting up stairs,” and silently 
and noiselessly pursued the way to No. 
10. He crept to the door, looked 
through the key-hole, saw all was 
dark, and gently opening the door, 
slunk into the room. A light glim- 
mered through the key-hole and under 
the door of the bed-room, which was 
en suite with No. 10. Towards that 
light the lynx-eyed Latitat stole. At 
this second key-hole he applied his 
eye: at first he saw nothing, the light 
falling with too strong a concentration 
on his optic; but when he did see, 
there on a drowsy pillow lay a genuine 
lady—not a man in woman's togs, as 
Mr. L. expected! He almost ejacu- 
lated aloud. But at that moment his 
proper faculties were roused to the 
most painful sense of attention. From 
behind the curtains on the side of the 
bed which Mr. L. could not see, 
emerged a real man!—to be sure he 
was not in his togs, but he was never- 
theless a real man! The bum’s left 
hand was, as quick as lightning, raised 
to the handle of the door—the lock 
was gently pressed back. On moved 
the real man; but his face continued 
so shaded that its lineaments could not 
be seen. A portmanteau lay close te 
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the door: to this article the attention 
of the real man seemed drawn. He 
took a wax-light from the dressing- 
table; he knelt down by the leathern 
convenience (the bit of dirty white 
paper was in Mr. L.’s hand); he put 
the wax-light on the floor beside him, 
and exhibited to the little sharp-looking 
man the features, not of the gentleman 
he was after! The shock was too great 
for the poor bum. An hysteric ‘ my 
eyes ” escaped his lips—the door which 
opened towards the bed-room went in 
with him—he fell over the portman- 
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teau, and the real man, and the candle! 
The fair one screamed, as well she 
might; the floored bridegroom swore, 
which he couldn’t help; while the little 
sharp-looking man, cat-like in all his 
movements, jumped to his legs, re- 
traced his steps through the rooms, 
hurried up stairs to his own “ local 
habitation” under the slates, and piled 
up against his door a dressing-table, 
two chairs, his hat-box, blue bag and 
carpet bag, by the light of the moon, 
before any one could say “ Jack Robin- 
son.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


The use of agitation—Hasty philanthropy, and its miserable ending—A develop- 
ment of prudence—Killing no murder. 


Jutta had not seated herself more 
than five minutes opposite to Mr. 
Dandy, in the snug parlour, when the 
scream of her mistress struck upon 
her ear. At that moment, too, a 
waiter was bringing in something hot 
for the use of the fatigued gentle- 
man’s gentleman, and lady’s lady, 
before they went to repose them- 
selves. 

** My gracious!” exclaimed Julia, 
starting to her feet; “if that ain’t the 
mistress !”” 

« Curse me, if that ain’t the mas- 
ter!” chimed in Mr. Dandy, starting 
to his feet also, and his hair stood 
bolt upright. 

* Gogs blackey!”’ added the asto- 
nished waiter—*“ I never heered sich 
a thing !"—and he stood, like a stuck 
pig, right in the door-way. 

* Get out of that, you nasty man!” 
half sereeched the waiting-woman, as 
she made a drive at the door,—another 
ery from her mistress, impelling her 
towards No. 10. 

s*Ouss your water,” swore Mr. 
Dandy, who in his agony to go to the 
rescue, had upset the waiter and the 
et ceterasin the door-way, receiving 
into the bosom of his shirt the boil- 
ing water, which had been intended, 
when qualified, for his stomach. 

Down fell the waiter, away flew the 

waiting-woman, and Mr, Dandy, and, 
along the same passage from the great 
kitehen came running the cook and 
kitehen-maid, who both fell over the 
body of the prostrate knight of the 
napkins outting themselves marvel- 


lously with the fragments of the 
broken glass and jug, and screaming 
loudly all kinds of “ murther.” 

But the scream was heard in the 
travellers’ room also. This room was 
close to the foot of the stair-case. In 
it, at the time, sat the remnant of a 
commercial party, deep in the question 
of the distress among the manufactu- 
rers, and over head-and-ears in pota- 
tions of the native, mixed hot and 
“‘sthrong.” The few that could, 
stood up; those that couldn’t stand it 
long, fell down ; and those that couldn’t 
stand it at all, rolled off their chairs 
on the floor. 

One gentleman, who was really on 
his legs, vociferated, “murder,” and 
rushed out of the room. Another, 
who was partly on his legs, sang out 
“fire,” and went head foremost into 
the grate; and athird, who hated the 
agricultural interest, and every other 
interest but his own, and who, even in 
his cups, when he lost his legs, never 
lost sight of number one, cried out 
“thieves,” and spilt himself into the 
pit of a traveller for the linen trade, 
who was taking a quiet nap under the 
mahogany. 

The gent. who shot out of the 
room followed the sound of the out- 
ery, with strides which took in three 
stairs at a time. 

“ There! there!” he shouted out, 
as he got to the top of the stairs, and 
turned down the corridor—there it is 
—it must be! ‘ Murder! fire!” he 
bellowed more loudly, rushing, as he 
thought, straight for No, 10. But 
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now he had to learn that whiskey and 
water, as well as other spirits, has a 
will of its own, and that the will of 
the whiskey prevailed over the will of 
the man. Instead of entering on the 
scene of action, as the poor gent. flat- 
tered himself he would, he went, head 
foremost, in an opposite direction, and 
with such force, that he drove in a 
door, double-locked, facing No. 10, 
where slept a virgin lady of about 
fifty-eight, and her maid, the latter to 
keep harm’s-way out of the way of her 
mistress. 

Into this penetrale shot the bag- 
man. And then—then there was a 
scream! The lady, virginated for so 
many years, and hopelessly ignorant of 
the sweets of married life, and now 
living with the deep-seated determina- 
tion never—if she could help it—to 
change from single blessedness—in 
proper prudence, kept a lamp burning 
in the room all night, that thus, even 
the shadow of a man might not come 
between her and her peaceful dreams! 
Be it remembered, people always light 
candles, perhaps at the wrong end 
sometimes, when they have a horror 
of shadows! Think, gentle, modest 
reader, of a genuine man, in breeches, 
et cetera, bolting, head foremost, into 
such aroom! 

Up sat the maiden virgin, in terror! 
and lo! she beheld a huge he-man, 
prostrate on the floor. Scream she 
did, and cover her eyes with her hands 
she did too; tho’, like your capital 
blind-man among innocent children, 
while vowing all was dark as Erebus, 
she did see a little between her 
fingers. But as her mistress sat up 
and screamed, so the maid sat up and 
screamed; nor did she contribute a 
little to the violent bursts of offended 
modesty which her mistress sent 
forth. 

Strange was the appearance of the 
virgin lady and the virgin maid. The 
former had her head cased in flannel, 
and her body in a wrapper of the 
same ; all, indeed, of the best Welch 
manufacture. The latter, too, was 
similarly cased, but it was with a pet- 
ticoat, which endured more of the 
“rubs” of its fair owner than of the 
washerwoman. They were pictures! 

Julia and Mr. Dandy, immediately 
succeeded the gentleman in rushing 
up stairs, whose elevated hervism had 
proved such a floorer to him, and 
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who, instead of preventing murder, 
had got up, in his own way, a little 
something worse than murder. 

True to their employers, the gen- 
tleman’s gent. and the lady’s lady, 
cared not a farthing for the scream or 
the oath of any but those who paid 
them. They hurried into No. 10, 
and to the door leading into the bed- 
room :—that was now locked, perhaps 
the bridegroom had taken Mr. L. for 
a drunken traveller, and, to prevent 
future mistakes, had locked “ the world 
and his wife” out. 

‘“‘ Is any thing the matter, ma'am?” 
asked the frightened waiting-woman 
through the door. 

“OQ! nothing!” said the lady. No- 
thing was the matter—the was, was a 
had been !—happy equivoque! 

* You don’t want me, sir?” interro- 
gated Mr. Dandy. 

** You, sir—no !” returned the mas- 
ter ; adding, as the maid and man re- 
ceded from the door, almost as fast as 
they came, “ Go, sir, and tell the land- 
lord to stop that confounded uproar.” 
That was the noise he complained 
of. 

*‘ Lor, what was it?” inquired the 
trembling Julia of Mr. Dandy; “I’m 
sure, it was like her scream.” 

‘¢ I’m sure—it’s a mystery,” replied 
Mr. Dandy; “but there’s a real row, 
Julia, over the way—shall we join it ?” 

“‘ Oh! with all my heart,” said Julia. 
“T'm justin funning humour. It was 
so strange.” 

Mr. Dandy and Julia, closing the 
door of No. 10, now joined the crowd 
collecting in the opposite room. 

** What’s the matter—what’s the 
matter, ma'am — for mercy sake, 
ma'am, speak?” inquired the rotund 
landiady, who was in her bed-wrapper, 
from the maiden-widow, tied up with 
flannel bandages about the head, and 
in a flannel jerkin to boot.  Ma’am, 
what is it?—O! I shall go mad, 
ma‘'am—ma’ain |” 

Still the maiden lady screamed 
away—her faithful protectress scream- 
ed also—both, perhaps, a little louder 
than before. 

“ Here’s a go,” said boots, and some- 
thing nearly threw him on his face, 
He looked down and then he looked 
up,—* ma’ain, ” he exclaimed. 

«© What ? what ? what?”—asked the 
excited landlady, who hitherto had 
been so distracted with the screaming, 
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and so attentive to the ladies in their 
«‘ dish-sha-bill,” as the boots called it; 
but she never thought of any thing 
else, nor looked for any thing else. 

“ Here he is, ma'am!” explained the 
boots,—* here he is ;” and he pointed 
to the gentleman on the floor. 

** Mercy!—a dead man!” screamed 
the landlady. 

A yet more terrible yell, burst from 
the damsels in the beds. 

“No, ma’am,” grinned boots, as_ he 
looked into his lady's face,—“he’s not 
dead all out; he’s only dead ina sorte, 
—ma’am he’s dead-drunk !” 

The mystery was cleared up in an 
instant. A drunken man had fallen 
through a door, double-locked, into a 
lady’s place of repose. She screamed, 
—of course she did; her maid 
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screamed also; of course, all maids, 
under like circumstances, would have 
done the same. People ran to the 
place of uproar, of course they did, 
that was natural. Among those who 
hurried to prevent murder, was the 
landlady ; that, too, was right; and 
she, good soul, was horrified, and dig- 
nified, and in a _night-wrapper,—at 
such a time of night, that, too, was all 
perfectly natural. But when “the 
cat was out of the bag,” why the 
drunken man was carried away to bed 
by waiters and boots, &c., and the 
ladies, who were in bed, after hearing 
a brief apology and explanation from 
the landlady, were not taken out of 
bed, but left, once more, to repose “in 
the arms of Murphy. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Misfortunes never come singly alone ! 


Ir there be a misery capable of de- 
stroying sleep, it is the impossibility, 
even on one’s pillow, to fly from one’s 
cares, or to get out of one’s scrapes. 
So found Mr. Latitat. He had got 
into the wrong box, and out of it with 
wondrous dexterity; but not so com- 
pletely out of it, as to feel assured he 
was not in ascrape. On his pillow, he 
shut his eyes, but it was no use, they 
refused to be fastened down—they 
would, nolens volens, open again, and 
stare about at the curious shapes and 
figures which filled the room, and ever 
and anon turn towards the spot where 
they had a feeling the dressing table, 
chairs, &c. were piled up against the 
door. ‘Towards that door, the wilful 
eyes of Mr. Latitat had wandered for 
the twentieth time, when the sleepless 
little man was startled by a knock at 
it. Alarmed, but not roused, Mr. 
Latitat perpetrated a vigorous snore. 
The knock was repeated, and then the 
handle of the door was tried. 

“Hallo! Isay!” demanded the now 
awakened little man. “ Who's there ?” 

“It’s me, yer honour,” replied a 
voice, the voice of the porter. 

« You, is it?” said Mr. Latitat, 
«and what do you want disturbing peo- 
ple? I cannot get up yet—and won't.” 

« Oh, no! yer honour, we've none of 
us been in bed yet. I onlee wanted to 
know, when ye’d be called, an’ whether 
ye had any boots.” 


“ T have no boots for you, sir,” said 
the little man, who now sat up in bed, 
with courage and choler, equally rising. 
‘Go, sir, and don’t disturb me—go, 
and if I am to be called, call me at 
five o’clock—d’ hear !” 

“Yes, yer honour,” observed the 
porter, and he walked off about his 
business. 

So,” thought Mr. Latitat as his 
tormentor left the door, “ I’m safe 
now, nobody knows what I did, and 
depend on’t I'll not tell of myself.” 

This soliloquy appeased the fears 
and the conscience of the little fat 
man almost; but completely to lull 
the latter, he got out of bed, and, as 
well as he could, began to replace the 
furniture which he had piled up against 
the door: in deing this, by reason of 
the darkness, and some little trepida- 
tion, he certainly made considerable 
noise, which roused from a heavy and 
sound sleep a person of no very even 
temperament, who slept in the room 
which was divided by a partition from 
Mr. Latitat’s, and unfortunately against 
this partition, on one side was the 
head of his neighbour's bed, and on the 
other, the standing room for his own 
table, chairs, &c. 

* What the——!” exclaimed Mr. 
Latitat’s neighbour. “ What the—— 
are ye doin’ ?” 

Then rattled a chair against the 
partition. 
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“ Yedivil!” roared the half awakened 
lion, and out of bed he jumped. 

Lor!” ejaculated Mr. Latitat, 
and over the wash-stand, jug,” basin, 
and all he fell, carrying the crockery 
and the piece of furniture to the ground 
with him. 

«Ha! but I'll quite ye!” vociferated 
his next door neighbour, flying like a 
lion or a tiger at the partition with 
his shut fist, which speedily found it- 
self in Mr. Latitat’s bed-room. 

“* Mercy! mercy !—spare my money 
and take my life!” cried out the pros- 
trate man, who was endeavouring, 
prostrate on his stomach as he was, 
to make a swim or a crawl for it, out 
of the reach of the supposed house- 
breaker. 

“Ye jade, is it there ye are!” re- 
=~ the excited partition-breaker— 

ut it’s myself that'll pull ye out 
of it.” 

Then there was another smash, and 
another cry for “ mercy,” with “ help,” 
“murder,” added to it. 

Fortunately for all parties, the 
porter, whose room was close by, now 
arrived at the scene of action. Aware 
that Mr. Latitat’s door was fastened, 
the porter wisely tried the door of the 
next room, which luckily was un- 
bolted ; into this room he walked, and 
to his extreme surprise found a man 
in his shirt with both his arms through 
the broken partition, and his tongue 
uttering sundry strong assertions, and 
emphatic expressions, of no very gentle 
import. 

“© Av ye plaze, sir,” said the porter, 
walking up to the apparent bedlamite 
very coolly, and letting the light of 
his candle fall full on his face. “ Av 
ye plaze, sir, did ye call?” 

** Call—call—me call?” stammered 
out the gentleman—“ why—where the 
puck—am I?” 

“ At the Ho—tel, sir, av ye plaze,” 
replied the porter, with a proper 
scratch of the head. 

«Ah! shure enough! I am—be 
bothered av I didn’t bleeve meself at 
home, an’ tormented out of me life vid 
that sthrale of a wife of mine.” 

“‘ May be so,” said the porter ; “but 
ye’ll excuse me, whose to pay for all 
this dam—mige?”’ 

“Pay, honey! och! meself to be 
shure.—Here,” continued the tho- 
roughly aroused and sensible snug 
farmer, for such he was—* Here, 
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what’s to pay’?” and withdrawing his 
Riands from the hole in the partition, 
he walked to the table on which was his 
purse, and chinked it in the porter’s face. 

‘Yer honour ’ll settle it in the morn- 
ing,” observed the worldly-minded 
porter. 

‘*But who will pay for me?” de- 
manded a voice in the next room, 
which was Mr. Latitat’s, who, poor 
little fellow, still lay sprawling on the 
floor, wet to the skin with the water 
which ran about the room from his 
wash-jug, and cut in not a few places 
by the broken pieces of the overturned 
crockery. 

“Is it ye?” said the strong farmer, 
recollecting that he had certainl 
caused trouble to somebody, thous 
quite unconscious of the exciting 
cause. “Is it ye? shure I'll pay for 
us both ; an what’s more, av ye'll take 
anathing warm, I'll orther it, with all 
me heart, ma bouchal.” 

“I thank you, sir—no ; if you will 
promise to sleep quietly, and only let 
me get a little sleep too, and if you 
pay for all the damage you have caused 
in this room, that will content me. 
Good night, sir, there’s something of 
a partition between us yet—but for 
my part, I'll never sleep in such a 
room as this again. No, I'll never be 
poked up under the slates by any 
porter, or boots, again, that I won't!” 

Poor Mr. Latitat during this ex- 
ordium got up, crawled towards his 
bed, and wet as he was got into it ; 
the only comfort he had was in the 
idea that he had told the porter a bit 
of his mind, and that that functionary, 
however he might laugh at his neigh- 
bour’s peculiarities, would, at least, 
experience some mortification at having 
incurred his (Mr. Latitat’s) wrath. 

“‘Umph! that’s a quare chap!” was 
all the farmer said in reply to Mr. 
Latitat’s effusion, and then he got 
into bed. 

**So he is, a very quare chap,” 
thought the porter, as he left the 
farmer’s room, and closed the door 
behind him. “ He’s quarer than I'd 
bleve ana won barrin’ the wandtherin’ 
Jew to be; we've had nauthin’ but 
tostifications an schrimages since he 
kem into the Ho—tel—an’ me shillin’! 
as for that, av I can’t get it, another 
shall !—the quare crathur!” 

In this mind, the porter went to 
bed, and then he went to sleep. 


’ 
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VIII. 


Affecting the Politician—A Tell Tale—More than was bargained for. 


Brine called precisely at five o’clock 
by the porter, Mr. L. got up, and 
decorated as he was the day before, 
together with hat-box, carpet-bag, and 
blue bag, in a few minutes appeared 
in the traveller’s-room. There he 
called for the porter, and giving hima 
shilling, to secure the seat, desired him 
to take a place for him on top of the 
coach to Y » which started at six 
o'clock ;_ he then discharged his small 
bill, and gave to the servants 
nothing !—for which they did not give 
him their blessing ; and about which 
he cared very little. He had been 
taught by his hard-hearted profession 
that people’s blessings were not worth 
a farthing. He therefore never laid 
out a farthing in what he esteemed 
a valueless commodity. 

On being assured by the porter 
that his place outside was secured to 
ze » he took a chair by the fire, 
placed his moveables close to the 
fender, and his feet upon it. Just as 
he had begun to enjoy the comfort 
of the coals, a gentleman evidently 
prepared for the road entered. The 
traveller stared at Mr. L., and Mr. L. 
stared at the traveller. 

“ Are you for the road, sir ?” asked 
the stranger of Mr. L., and he handed 
a chair for himself beside the little 
sharp-looking bum, and then handed 
himself into it. 

Mr. L. looked hard at his compa- 
nion, and watched his movements 
attentively. When seated, in reply 
to the question that had been put to 
him, he articulated—*“ Yes.” 

« Thought so,” remarked the stran- 
ger, his eyes conning over Mr. L.’s 
moveables. ‘ Eh!—a lawyer?” 

« A-hem !—not hexactly !” was Mr. 
L.’s judicious answer. 

* Cautious, too! Ah! quite pro- 
per, and lawyer-like isn’t it?” 
asked the stranger. 

«« Why, sir !” said Mr. L., “ caution 
is always valuable—so is lawyers— 
that’s my opinion.” 

* And a sound one, too,” assented 
the stranger. 

Both parties sat in silence for the 
next ten minutes. At the end of that 
time, the stranger again broke the ice. 


“ Going to Y , I believe, sir ?” 

« Yes, sir!” replied Mr. L. 

« Ah! sir!” remarked the stranger, 
“these are glorious times for old 


” 
. 


“‘ Are they?” 

* Are they?—Havn’t we got the 
boy over with us; and ain't we giving 
the tories a latherin’—that’s all?” 

Something or other in this observa- 
tion roused the curiosity of Mr. L., 
and melted him into a more chatty 
humour. 

*« Ah!” observed Mr. L., with con- 
siderable interest in his manner, “ I 
perceive I am talking to a friend, 
You, sir! I guess, are on the right 
sile. Pardon me. I am wary of 
strangers. Had I known you to bea 
friend of the Honourable Mister Po- 
pularity’s, I should not have been so 
stupid. Pardon me, sir !—pardon 
me! Will you have (the lips of the 
stranger began to moye, and his mouth 
almost to feel thirsty)—will you have 
——_—a little more of the fire.” 

The stranger stared. He had ex- 
pected at least one tumbler, hot and 
strong. However, he believed his 
new acquaintance to be of the right 
sort, so he forgave what other- 
wise he might have thought something 
approaching to an insult. 

The stranger drew his chair nearer 
to Mr. Latitat’s. 

** Glorious times these, 
repeated the stranger. 

** Glorious, sir !” echoed Mr. L.— 
the people will have their man.” 

*©QO! never fear them!” was the 
answer. 

« Andso, he’s really at Y. again?” 

“ Really—bodily! Didn’t I see 
him yesterday at the court-house. 
Ha! ha! ha!—O! it was a cruel 
joke!” said the stranger, while the 
tears ran merrily down his cheeks, 
and his sides shook with fun. 

** Was it, indeed ?” asked the bum, 
and something or other got into the 
corners of his eyes--it might have 
been a cast eye-lash or so, and some- 
thing ran down one of his cheeks, and 
his cheeks blazed up like fire. “ Was 
it, indeed, so cruel? Tell me—do!— 
all about it. I hayn’t been to Y—— 


indeed,” 
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yet. 
day.” 

** Well, then, as we have a few 
minutes to spare, my friend, I'll let 
you into the fun,” obligingly replied 
the stranger. ‘“ You see—no doubt 
you know it also, when the new writ 
was ordered for Y » and the elec- 
tion declared void by those queer fel- 
lows in London, some misbegotten 
thief of a creditor, set on we believe 
by the other party, was bent on detain- 
ing our favourite in that liberty crush- 
ing hole, the Queen’s Bench.” 

** Ha!” ejaculated Mr. L. 

“ True!” said the stranger—* in 
that cursed Bench.” 

«“ What!—Did you 
sir ?” 


«0! 


But I intend going there to- 


ever see it, 
havn’t I? But that’s 
nothing. We'll have that episode at 
another time, if you like it. At pre- 
sent I must go straight forward.” 

“ O! do—pray do!” urged Mr. L. 

‘That creditor!” continued the 
stranger—* that creditor—and bad 
luck to him, and to all creditors, say 
I; that creditor, the thief, is a cute 
fellow. I believe, however, he was 
only as cute as Englishers may be 
cute. He couldn’t be up to our ways! 
the Lord be praised. 

« [ think—not,” half muttered the 
bum. 

* No! he couldn’t—though he did 
employ the cutest lad of a bum in 
London.’ 

A smile played over the countenance 
of Mr. L., but it evidently was not 
one of mere pleasure; there was a 
good deal of the bitterness of disap- 
pointment in it. 

© The honourable,” continued the 
stranger, “didn’t care a farthing for 
creditor or bum.” 

** What did he do, then?” 
rupted Mr. L. 

“ What did he do?” repeated the 
stranger, ‘ Why! he did them both! 
ha! ha! Capital—wasn’t it ?” 

“He! he!—Clever |!” replied Mr. 
L., who grinned at the fire-place, and 
then bit his right hand thumb-nail to 
the quick. ‘ But go on, pray!” 

Swallowing as much of his laughter 
as he could, the stranger obeyed :-— 
© Yes! he cheated the divil out of his 
due! And before four o’clock this 
evening he'll laugh in his majesty’s face.” 

“ A hem!—A hem!” coughed the 
bum. 


inter- 
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‘Oh! won't he, that’s all, my boy ? 
3ut £ forgot my promise. Know, 
then—I’m on the committee—and a 
broth of a committee it is—up to all 
kinds of fun! Don’t we know a thing 
or two? All we expected was that 
our man would lie by until we called 
for him. So, like good generals, we 
sent for O’Blazeaway, member for 
this pretty city, to be proposed, make 
a speech for us, and then of course 
to retire, leaving the victory to our 
man. Like a prime fellow as he is, 
O’Blazeaway joined us heart and soul; 
and yesterday when he and our man 
were nominated, together with the 
poor tory colonel, he made one of the 
finest and most powerful speeches that 
ever fell from his lips. Sir, if you 
had heard him thunder his denuncia- 
tions against the tories. How he 
abused and blackguarded, and black- 
legged, and blackened them, you would 
have cried with joy! Then, too, if 
you had but heard the wonderful plans 
which he struck out for the improve- 
ment of our town—for the widening 
of the streets—building new streets— 
new warehouses—for the enlarging of 
our harbour—for the improving of 
our trade, you would have been struck 
by the wide grasp of his mind. And 
above all, had you heard him sneer at 
the corporation, and remind the mem- 
bers of it, that they were soon to die 
a natural death, and that he hoped 
the new corporation would never serve 
them, as a former protestant corpora- 
tion had served a catholic mayor and 
his corporators, by hanging them up 
over the town gates, you would have 
thought him an angel! That vile 
Cromwell, too—how admirably he hit 
him off. ‘I see him now,’ he said, 
‘ I think I see him now, standing be- 
fore me, just as he was—just as he 
looked, when he ordered his bloody- 
minded followers to play their cannon 
on this ancient and loyal town! A 
man with a Bible in each pocket, and 
his eyes turned up to heaven!’ Sir, 
had your heard those words from 
O’Blazeaway’s lips, you would have 
seen that man, Cromwell, too.” 

Here the stranger was obliged to 
stop for an instant to draw breath, 
He was greatly excited, which Mr. 
Latitat was not. 

“ But what has this speech,” asked 
Mr. L. “ to do with our man?” 

** Why this, my friend,” replied the 
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stranger. “I was just coming to it. 
I told you we expected our man to 
lie by. It seems, however, he thought 
for himself, and to some purpose. By 
the post, which should have brought 
to us his resolution to do as we bid 
him—by that post, dressed in woman's 
clothes, our man arrived in Cork, and a 
few little fellows, who werein the secret, 
brought him down to us, and into the 
court-house, exactly as O’Blazeaway 
had hit off Cromwell so beautifully. A 
mad woman, as we thought, rushed from 
behind the corporation to the side of 
O’Blazeaway, and there, tearing a bon- 
net off her head, she threw it into the air, 
shouting out,‘ Liberty and Popularity!’ 
Sir, it was like an electric shock. The 
momentary stillness was dreadful, and 
the shouts and the screeching which 
followed, tremendous. Every body's 
heart was between their teeth.— 
O’Blazeaway fell on Popularity’s neck 
and wept; and when the noise and 
the cries of the people had subsided, 
with his hand on the boy’s head, 
O’Blazeaway stood forward for an in- 
stant, saying ina voice the most soft, and 
in tones the most sweet—‘ Girls! don’t 
ye want cheap tea and sugar, and 
lashings of it to give to the boys ye 
love? Boys! don’t you want the 
backey, and every thing cheap; and 
houses, well slated, and land of the 
first quality, for what ye ought to have 
them ; and no thanks to nobody, but 
the dacint little girls that would keep 
every thing so neat and comfortable 
for ye? Townsmen—don’t you want 
our streets enlarged—your stores en- 
arged—your trade increased—your 
harbour full of shipping? Fellow 
countrymen, don’t you wish Ireland 
to be— 


“ First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 


I know you do! I know it! —the 
very struggle in which you are now en- 
gaged tells me you do! I want no 
other evidence—no, none but this— 
this.’ Oh! if you had seen as I did, 
his keen grey eyes con over every face 
in the dense crowd before him, while he 
paused for a moment ere he repeated 
with his own peculiar emphasis, ‘ None 
but this, this!—Boys! vote for your 
man, in petticoats!—vote for liberty 
and Popularity!’ By the virtue of my 
mother, sir, I thought the shouting 
would have torn down the roof of the 
court-house!” 
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“Did you, indeed,” observed the 
chagrined bum, who had eaten down 
the nails of three other fingers to the 
quick, and had just commenced on a 
fourth. 

“T did.” 

«And what did Mister Popularity 
think ?” asked Mr. Latitat. 

**T cannot tell,” was the answer; 
“but this is what he said—when the 
people got hoarseish, he stood forward 
like a man, as he is, and shaking his 
petticoats in the most waggish man- 
ner possible, said—‘ My countrymen, 
or rather, my countrywomen, I have 
beaten, under cover of these garments, 
creditors and bums ; and here I make 
a vow before you, that I will never lay 
them aside, 'till I have beaten, with 
your aid, the gallant tory colonel; and 
by all that’s lovely, as Popularity said, 
we will beat the tory colonel, won't 
we old boy?” 

This question was put to Mr. La- 
titat, with the additional stimulant of 
a good round slap on the back. What 
might have followed, it is not possible 
to relate, for at that moment the coach 
drove up to the hotel door, and every 
one rushed out to secure for himself 
the best place which was to be had. 

Coats and cloaks were tossed up to 
the guard and coachmen to be placed 
here and there. One gentleman was 
scrambling over another gentleman, 
with a beg pardon, and a not light 
tread on a multitude of corns, and 
getting into a seat which had been 
pre-occupied by a cloak. Then came 
altercations and vociferations, and 
pitching of cloaks this way, and coats 
that, and the hoarse bawling of porters, 
and the packing of trunks, and the 
booting of carpet bags and hat-boxes, 
and parcels, &c. &c. 

‘I say, coachee, where am I to sit?” 
demanded Mr. Latitat, who, sharp as 
he was, was not quite so clever as 
others were in mounting a coach. 

“‘ Where it’s convanient to ye, sir,” 
replied the coachman. 

** Convenient! Howcan it be conve- 
nient to sit on top of a coach so loaded?” 
said Mr. Latitat, not a little irritated. 

*It’sall right, yer honour,” explained 
the coachman ; “‘we’ve nauthen more 
on top of her than her number, sir?” 

“You have, sir,” indignantly as- 
serted Mr. Latitat. “Or, if you have 
not more than your number, somebody 
has taken my place.” 
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Every body on the top of the coach, 
and every body about the coach, began 
to grin. 

“Coachee, I'd have you know,” 
commenced the sharp-looking man, 
when he was interrupted by the clerk 
of the office— 

“I beg your pardon, sir, your place 
is not paid for !” 

“I know that,” retorted Mr. La- 
titat, “but it’s taken, I gave the porter 
a shilling to secure it.” 

“Quite right, sir,” observed the 
clerk. “Here it is—an inside place, 
one shilling paid—eight and sixpence 
to pay, sir. The coach will be off 
directly.” 

“An inside place! why I told the 
rascal! a 

“Will you look, sir?” asked the 
clerk, holding the way-bill close to Mr. 
Latitat. 

Mr. Latitat did look, and to his 
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horror and confusion, saw written in a 
good bold hand on the way-bill—* One 
inside to Y—, gent. under the slates.” 

The little man’s face reddened—he 
became half mad. But still he had 
wit enough left to keep his practical 
joke as secret as possible; so, red asa 
turkey-cock, he pulled out his purse, 
paid the balance of his inside fare, and 
darted into the coach, with his back 
to the horses, hugging close to his 
heart the blue bag. 

‘Will ye remimber the porter of 
the Ho—tel, yer honour?” asked the 
same vagabond of Mr. Latitat, as the 
door was shut on him. 

“No!” was the glum reply. 

«Maybe ye will though,” said the 
villain, and he winked his eye at the 
sharp-looking man, who, as the coach 
drove off, thought he had met with his 
match, and that he had saved a shil- 
ling in a very expensive way. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A lie by the way-side—A discovery—The value of a lame horse—A hint. 


Tue coach had rolled on nearly to 
the end of the first stage, without Mr. 
Latitat deigning to look at any of his 
fellow-passengers. The inside oppo- 
site to him, a shrewd and observant 
man, who, to judge by his appearance, 
was more accustomed to the sharp 
practice of a session’s court, than to 
the more dignified business of the 
Four Courts, remarked the sullen, dis- 
contented air of Mr. L. with more 
than common curiosity. The blue 
bag, hugged so closely, the hat fixed so 
firmly on his head, the down look,— 
never for an instant altered, but by a 
very transient play of sharpness over 
the features—were all put together 
by the sessions practitioner, and when 
added up, assured him that Mr. L. 
was somebody. Thus impressed, he 
only watched an opportunity to ac- 
quire from the little sharp-looking 
man’s own lips more information. 
At length, wearied, perhaps, with 
looking down, Mr. L. looked up, and 
he almost started, when he felt a pair 
of eyes rivetted on his own, quite as 
shrewd as his own, and quite as_prac- 
tised, as was evident, in the art of 
looking into a man. 

The sessions practitioner perceived 
at once that this was the time for 


opening fire. With a polite bow, and 
a smile of blandness well calculated to 
throw any one but Mr. L. off his 
guard, he remarked:—“I’m afraid, 
sir, you find this a wearisome road. 
I have known it so long, that I have 
outlived the fatigue which it cannot 
but inflict on travellers newly trying 
this line to Dublin.” 

This observation was intended to 
satisfy Mr. L. that he was known to 
be a stranger to the Cork and Dublin 
mail—that he was a new traveller— 
and entitled to sympathy. Would 
this induce him to let any thing out? 

“Ah!” replied the sharp-looking 
little man, sensible, by instinct, that 
he had another sharp fellow to deal 
with—*“ Ah !—yes, it is tiresome.” 

The gentleman of sessions celebrity, 
laughed at the cuteness of his opposite 
neighbour ; but he laughed in his 
sleeve—somewhere about his elbow. 
No one heard him cachinnate—no one 
saw a muscle of his face move. But 
he was not to be out-maneuvred. He 
smiled again on Mr. L., and con- 
tinued :— 

« Yes, sir, itis tiresome ; and strangers 
must feel it particularly so, who have 
not, as we have, local associations to 
keep our eyes open.” 
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The sharp-looking little man now 
felt more amused than before. He 
was certain his new-acquaintance was a 
knowing fellow—one fond too of in- 
formation, which he was determined 
not to afford him. ‘All roads, sir,” 
he replied, “are much of a muchness 
to me.” 

“Do you sleep well, sir, on all 
roads?” quickly asked the sessions 
lawyer. 

“I’m never caught napping on any 
road, sir,” was Mr. L.’s judicious re- 
ply. 
“ Reelly,” remarked the discomfited 
examiner, “it’s a blessing not to re- 
quire sleep.” 

** Nothing like eyes open,” observed 
Mr. L., who unfortunately began to 
feel too strong in his own powers ; and 
what was worse, by the significant 
smile with which he accompanied his 
observation, showed what he felt. 

“Ha,” thought the sessions gentle- 
man, “ I have thee on the hip,” and then 
he continued—* It’s delightful to find 
so agreeable a companion so unexpect- 
edly. One, too, whom, if I may be 
so bold, sir—I being a lawyer— 
one, too, whom.I may consider a 
brother chip.” 

Whether it was to be found in the 
fact that Mr. L.’s practice was so in- 
timately connected with the lawyers, 
and therefore that he claimed a sort 
of kin to that fraternity ; or whether 
it was, that by giving information, no 
matter how trifling, to any one, we 
predispose that individual to be com- 
municative in his turn, it need not be 
discussed ; but so it was, the bum’s 
heart, or what he called his heart, 
warmed to the man of the sessions. 

“ Happy, sir—happy, indeed—not 
quite a lawyer, but a—something of a 
—the kind,” said Mr. L., all smiles 
and graciousness. 

* At all events,” urged the sessions 
gentleman, “ we are fraternates—pro- 
fessionals.” 

« Exactly,” assented Mr. L, who, 
puzzled with the first word, hesitated 
for an instant, and then, in the wis- 
dom of anunguarded moment, thought 
it might be the Irish for that great 
class of government nondescript em- 

loyés called “commissioners.” To 

fr. L. it appeared wisdom to be any 
body, or any thing, rather than him- 
self; therefore he replied, ‘* Exactly, 
sir—exactly,—we are—fra —a—, yes 
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— exactly, you are a lawyer, and I’m 
a commissioner ;—a kind of lawyer, 
you know !” 

*Admirable,” thought the lawyer, 
“Thave him.” Then assuming the 
most obsequiously respectful manner, 
he observed—“ Sir, you honour me 
too highly. I am nothing more than 
a practising sessions attorney, — 
we call them lawyers here. You, a 
commissioner, and by your voice Eng- 
lish, are, no doubt, of the English bar. 
Sir, you honour me by allowing me 
to be of kin to you.” 

“O! not inthe least,—lawyers are 
lawyers you know my friend, whether 
the are a— lawyers— or a— commis- 
sioners !” 

«Ah! I suppose,” said the lawyer, 
‘you have heard of the intended 
poor-law commission for Ireland.” 

** Yes, yes, havn't I though ?” was 
the odd reply, accompanied by a wink 
of the right eye, intended to speak vo- 
lumes to his new friend. 

* Oh! go far, sir?” asked a gruff 
voice, on the left of Mr. L. 

* Only to Y .” said Mr. L., now 
completely off his guard. 

«*© Ah!—I see—business there,” in 
an under-tone said the lawyer to the 
commissioner ; at the same time re- 
turning the compliment of the before- 
mentioned wink of the eye—* Busi- 
ness there.” 

At that instant the coachman sud- 
denly pulled up to change horses; the 
effect of which short pull up, was to 
throw the gentlemen whose faces were 
to the horses, into the most vulnerable 
parts of the gentlemen whose backs 
were to the horses. 

“Ugh! ugh!” coughed the gruff 
voice of the passenger who sat along- 
side Mr. Latitat. 

« Lor!” ejaculated Mr. L., with the 
best part of his wind gone into the 
next week. 

** Pardon, sir,” asked the opposite 
to the gruff voice, as he gathered 
himself up into a sitting posture 
again. 

“A thousand par—ar—dons,” be- 
sought the lawyer of the commissioner, 
as he disentangled his angulated nose 
from the half-buttoned up, double- 
breasted waistcoat of Mr. L.—“ I beg 
—ah!"—the lawyer could say no 
more ; he was thrown quite aback ;— 
for, who would believe it—his keen 
little eyes, which, whether in court or 
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out of court, whether scrutinising a 
witness or a bed-curtain, were never 
known to be at fault—saw, peering 
out of a pocket inside the double- 
breasted waistcoat, a most suspicious- 
looking piece of dirty-coloured parch- 
ment. The sight was sufficient. The 
lawyer bolted out of the mail, and 
into the stable. 

** Bob,” said the clever fellow to 
the ostler, who was just bringing out 
one of the leaders, “open your hand, 
Bob,—there—there—shut it now,— 
there’s a sovereign in it—mum—hold 
your tongue, you vagabond. Havn’t 
you a lame horse in the stable, 
Bob?” 

« Not all out, yer honour,” replied 
Bob; “but we’ve won as ‘Il lame in 
five-an-thirtee perches.” 

“That will do. Put it to the mail. 
Don’t ask questions, now. I want 
four horses on to Y in an instant. 
Hold yer tongue, ye villain, and mind 
your business |” 

Bob stared for a moment at the 
sessions lawyer, and then at the sover- 
eign in his hand. What was he to do? 
Surely ashe was bid, and especially 
when he was paid for it. He took 
back the leader; but before he had 
stripped the housing, the lawyer had 
hurried into the bar—had there con- 
trived to kiss the bar-maid, to drink 
off something out of a tumbler to the 
success of somebody, and had ordered 
four horses, without delay, on to 
"‘Fuscnaens 

** Chaze an foore there, Bob, imma- 
dieatlee !" called out the waiter. 

*€ In less nor a min-it,” replied Bob. 
** Make haste wid thim hosses, Bob,” 
commanded the guard. 

** Cock ye up! Let yer betters be 
tindid first,” retorted the ostler, pretty 
smartly. 

« Shure, isn’t it the mail, ye thafe, 
that’s waitin’ ?”” demanded the man with 
the horn. 

«TI bleve ye, Ned,” 
right, Ned.” 

During this dialogue, the four best 
horses in the stable were brought out, 
and put to a chaise which stood ready 
for work some few yards behind the 
mail. 

“ Ned,” said the lawyer, who, as he 
passed the guard on his way from the 
inn door to the chaise, “ there’s some- 
thing for ye,” and he put something 
worth having into his hand.” ‘Give 


said Bob, 


“ee yer 
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a part to the coachman, and mind 
leave.my bag at the inn, Ned.” 

‘* Never fear, yer honour, we'll not 
forget ye,” was the satisfactory reply. 

Bang went the chaise door; crack 
went the whips of the post-boys, and 
away flew the chaise and four. 

In due time, the mail continued its 
route to the next stage, where, in due 
time, it did not arrive. The solution, 
however, was plain: one of the horses 
had fallen lame, and the guard, eventu- 
ally, was obliged to relieve it of all 
work, and to send it back, after the 
coachman had over-dosed it with whip- 
cord, to no purpose, by a boy, to its 
own stable. 

At first, Mr. L. now thinking him- 
self almost a commissioner, and, at all 
events, bound by every law of honesty 
to continue to enact the part which he 
had assumed, wondered what had be- 
come of his late opposite friend. 
However, as the lawyer had not said 
where he was to stop, he took it for 
granted that he had got to the end of 
his journey, and had parted company 
with him in theordinary way. Mr. L. 
therefore went on to Y very con- 
tentedly, as fast as the coach went; 
but, of course, no faster. Not so was 
it with the lawyer—he, with four 
horses, maddened into the pace of 
racing by whip and spur,—the post- 
boys being liberal of both,—and the 
lawyer, liberal of the “ tin,’—almost 
flew over the road, and into the arms 
of the Honourable Mr. Popularity’s 
committee, at Y 

* Out av the way, ye divils—out av 
the way!” shouted a big brawny man, 
covered with rags and dirt, to about 
thirty of his begging fraternity who 
stood, en masse, before the door of the 
Royal Hotel ; ** out av the way—bad 
cess to ye, don’t ye see a chaze comin’ 
at the pais av a hunt down the Parade ; 
out ay the way.” 

Up drove the chaise at a rattling 
pace, and the horses, foaming and 
snorting, dashed through the body of 
mendicants without harming one of 
them. 

*‘ All right, yer honour,” said the 
post-boy on the wheeler, who jumped 
off to open the chaise door, leaving his 
whip under his stirrup-leather. 

“ Bravely done, boys,” courteously 
acknowledged the lawyer, as he cleared 
the steps at a bound, and hurried up 
to the Royal. 
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*¢ What news, yer honour ?” asked 
the big beggarman, of the lawyer ; 
« our man’s safe, ain’t he, yer honour ? 
Libertee an’ Popularitee, yer honour ; 
that's it, ain’t it?” 

“ That's it, that’s it,” replied the 
lawyer. ‘ There’s no news, boys, 
but success, none, barrin’ this, Barney,” 
remarked the man of the sessions, let- 
ting his voice fall almost into a whis- 
per—‘ they tell me, Barney, there’s 
a poor-law commissioner in the mail, 
sitting up in the near side, on the 
front seat, with his back to the horses ; 
and that he’s coming here, Barney ; 
but, mind, I didn’t tell ye.” 
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«Ye tell me,” whispered Barney ; 
“no, no—bleve me I'd find out a 
man that was to interfere wid me 
rights, widout anay tellin’. I'd smell 
him out: a commish’ner—bad luck 
to him, but it’s we'll commish’ner 
him.” 

Thus delivering himself, Barney left 
the lawyer's side, who hurried into the 
hotel to discharge the post-boys. 
Barney walked majestically back to his 
ragged companions, where, in a very 
short time, many heads were seen to 
be put together, anda great deal of 
whispering to go on. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Inn Door—Ostlers— Waiters —Beggars. 


Twe ve o'clock had just struck, and 
the wide space in the front of the 
Royal Hotel at Y was covered 


with ostlers, and boots, and waiters, 
and beggars—all waiting,’with mouths 
wide open, for the mail; and all in 
great heart about the election which 
was going forward. 


Among the 
ostlers was Red Dick, and Black Dick, 
and Dick “ the bishop,” (who, by the 
way, had a string-halt in his near hind 
leg) ; among the boots was the half- 
boots, a “pespiring young man” of 
about four feet ten, and the whole 
boots, an undeniable boots, and the 
top boots of all. There was lying 
Bob, the waiter, among the waiters, 
who stopped at nothing, and who, 
every day, pronounced a mixture of 
sloe leaves “the best Chanee Tae ;” 
and the oldest yellow-legged barn-door, 
«a raal chick-kin.” Next to this ve- 
racious individual stood his compeer, 
never-going, always-coming, lazy Lan- 
ty, with a dirty napkin under his arm, 
and a kerchief, once white, round his 
neck, the streeling ends of which 
served, not seldom, to wipe the too- 
perceptible dust off a tumbler or a 
wine-glass. This youth had his mouth 
open, because it was troublesome to 
shut it; and his eyes shut, because it 
was wearisome to openthem. Indeed, 
he was a picture of inertness, body 
and breeches. His hair was long, be- 
cause it was a bother tv have it cut, and 
his clothes were dirty, because it was a 
fatigue to be always brushing them. 
A clean shirt on Lenap would have 


been indicative of more than mono- 
mania. Call him, too, ever so loud— 
ever so crossly—ever so imperiously— 
there he stood, going to go—but he 
never went. Then, up and down, here 
and there, and every where, crowded 
and pushed, and jostled, and laughed, 
and scolded, beggars innumerable— 
some with bellies appetized, and some 
with ditto empty. The repleted 
laughed, as well they might; the no- 
pleted scolded, which they could not 
avoid doing. The whole scene was 
stirring with life—broad, humorous, 
cross-grained, laughing, care-for-no- 
thing livers. 

‘* Ha, ha,” laughed: Barney, who was 
clearly the cock of the walk among 
the gentlemen and ladies in tatters ; 
* ha, ha, here it is.” 

‘‘ Musha, where, honey?” 
out a hundred voices at once, 

* Here, here,” stentorized Barney, 
making a very suspicious dig with his 
finger and thumb upon the bare shoul- 
der of a shock-headel boy who stood 
close to him. 

«© What is 
crowd. 

“ Murther,” screamed the lad. 

“ Arrah, now, be dacint, ye spal- 
peen,” gravely urged Barney; “be 
dacint wid ye, an’ let me catch him all 
out ;” and then he made another un- 
merciful plunge with the finger and 
thumb, almost into the bare shoulder. 

“ Oh, oh, oh,” yelled the boy. 

* T[havehim,” vowed the big beggar- 
man, holding up his finger and thumb. 


bawled 


it?” demanded the 
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‘What soorte is he, Barney?” 
asked the crowd. 

«‘ Oh, for that,” said Barney; “be 
the skin of me mother, he’s the right 
soorte ana-way.” 

“A flay, isn't it?” inquired a too 
matter-of-fact lady in rags, who at that 
moment was shrugging her shoulders 
up to her ears, and diversifying the 
shrug by a semi-rotatory movement of 
her whole body. 

“ A flay!” replied Mister Barney, 
with dignified emphasis; a flay, 
ma'am; d’ye think I’m like a flay 
catcher! A flay! No but a raal 
hungry poor-law commissh’ner, atein’ 
into the very vitils of this showlder of 
mutton of Denny’s—the misfort’nate 
crather, who hasn't a bit in his belly 
to keep the cowld out. Bad luck, say 
I, boys, to thim commissh’ners !” 

“ Amin!” vociferated the sturdy 
mob. 

* Och! be me showl, an’ is it wan 
of thim as is to ate up the poor papil, 
Barney, as ye’ve a howlt of?” asked a 
cripple who sat in a little go-cart at 
the feet of the big beggarman—of 
Barney. 

« B'leeve me, it’s that same, Pat,” 
replied Barney. 

*€ An’ what'll ye do wid him ?” said 


Pat. 

 T'll tell ye, Pat—I'll kape the thafe 
to brade from.” 

“To brade from!” screamed out 
the little man in the go-cart, lost with 
astonishment. 

** Yis, Pat,” coolly remarked the 
big beggarman ; at the same time either 
really or feignedly putting something 
from between his finger and thumb 
into the tattered cuff of his coat. 

“*To brade from a commissh’ner !” 
with increased wonder reiterated Pat. 

“That same,” repeated Barney. 
“T'll have the brade kipt up in the 
fam'ly. I'll brade from nauthin’ but 
a commissh’ner. An’ why not? Won't 
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they build iligint houses, an’ make ili- 
gint gruel, an’ take an iligint likin’ to 
poor wandherin’ crathers like mesilf, 
an’ all for the love av God an’ thim- 
silves!—the blissed commissh’ners !— 
won't they? An’ d’ think I'll lose the 
brade av them, Pat? No, no, boys,” 
continued Barney, addressing the mot- 
ley mob about him—“ we mus’n’t lose 
the brade—we mus’n’t—will we, boys?” 

** Nivir—niver!” shouted out every 
throat before the Royal. 

“ Be the sun, that’s the raal thing, 
all out!" sputtered and half spoke a 
swarthy little fellow, at the elbow of 
Barney, who had a hump on his hack, 
but despite of which, he was now 
laughing himself sick. “ That Barney 
‘ll be the dith o’ me some of thim 
days.” And he fell to laughing again, 
as if he were going to die on the spot. 

** Flan, ye weeshee-deeshee villien, 
what’s that yer afther ?” demanded a 
strapping lady, who strode up to the 
half-choked lordling. 

* La-la-laf-fin, honey,” said Flan, in 
a most hysterical voice. 

** Laffin, is it, ye spalpeen?” ob- 
served the lady: “an’ is it wantin’ 
to lave me unpurtictid ye are, ye vil- 
lien ?” 

“No, no! ha, ha!” vowed and 
laughed the little Flan. 

“ Then I'll tell ye what it is, Flan,” 
said the loving lady, “av yer not quite, 
I'll shake the lif? out av ye,—I will.” 

The strong hand of the fair one 
was on Flan’s collar, when the cry of 
“the coach—the coach,” sent every 
one to the right and left, out of the 
way of the horses. Whether, indeed, 
it was the noise of the coach-wheels, 
or the weight of his better half’s hand 
on his collar that silenced Flan, we 
won't pretend to decide: let it suf- 
fice, the lady carried the little lord to 
the inn door, out of harm's way, where 
he stood in quietness, without the sign 
of a laugh upon his countenance. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The coach Effect of lying. 


Yes! there it is at last,—the coach.— 
Whack, whack, crack ! 

“ Yea-yup, ps-s-so-ho, me darlins !” 
spake the whips on the box,—the ani- 
mated whip continuing —“ Morrow, 
Bob :—Bishop, take thim ribbins ;— 
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Ha! Lantee, me fixtur, is that yer- 
self? Be alive, boy, for the wonst ; 
there’s somethin’ inside for ye.” 

In an instant the coach door was 
opened, but the hand of Lanty had 
nothing to do with it. He did, in- 

U 
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deed, open one eye, but it was only to 
see his way out of the crowd, and to 
enable him to get out of the way of 
carpet-bags, &c. 

The coach-door, as was to be ex- 
ected, was flung open by the inde- 
atigable Bob, who, standing with the 
handle in his left hand, invited, in the 
most engaging tone of voice possible, 
the insides to alight, and take up their 
quarters at the Royal. 

“The Royal, yer honours, the 
Royal: won't ye alight? Capital beds, 
yer honours, aired, all the year round, 
yer honours, twice a-day, with a pan 
of the best say-coal an’ brown sugar. 
Mod’rate charges—great feeding, yer 
honours :—won't ye alight?” And 
thus delivered, the polite waiter made 

as graceful a bow as the space would 
admit of, sticking his bended body 
into the corporation of a little fat beg- 
gar-woman at his back. 

« An’ bad cess to ye for a waither,” 
coughed out the insulted female, “bad 
cess to ye; ugh, but’s this proper 
thratemint for a dishulate orphin like 
mesilf, wid nauthin but the great God 
and the charitee of sthrange gentle- 
min to depind on. Arrah, gintlemin 
darlins,” coughed the maltreated fe- 
male, “lave a copper wid me, for the 
love av God.” 

Two of the insides turned out in 
no time, and accustomed to the ways 
of the Irish beggars, paid little notice 
to what it pleased them to ask, or to 
say. Not so Mr. Latitat, he had 
never seen a place so crowded with 
rags and squalor before. The very 
merry eyes that laughed at him, from 
under tattered bonnets, and the torn 
brims of hats, filled him with uncom- 
fortableness. To laugh, even out of 
the corner of the eye, and to beg at 
the same time, he couldn’t compre- 
hend. 

Duly and ceremoniously buttoning 
up his coat, he prepared to move out, 
with all his lately self-bestowed “ ho- 
nours thick upon him.” 

Bob still stood with the handle of 
the door in hand, smiling, and as well 
as he could, bowing to the little sharp- 
looking man. 

« Ye'll alight here, yer honour ; 
bed, yer honour, aired to the hang- 
ings. Bed?” asked Bob. 

* Bed!” replied Mr. L., still ga- 
thering himself up for his purposed 
move, which he was preparing, so un- 
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like his natural way, should be as 
stately as possible. 

‘ Be the powers,” remarked Barney, 
whose head and shoulders stood above 
the phalanx of beggary that was now 
forming widely and deeply round the 
coach, “be the powers av that aint 
the commissh’ner.” 

Mr. L. looked up and smiled; as 
much as to say, “that’s me.” Unlucky 
deceit! 

** Will I take yer bag?” asked Bob. 

Mr. L. made no reply, but gave the 
bag—a thing he had never been known 
to trust out of his hands before. 

“ Will yer honour lane on me?” 
again asked the polite Bob; and his 
honour, with a most gracious smile, 
did lean on Bob. 

** Stand back, ye divils,” prefaced 
Bob, as he made way, with little cere- 
mony, for Mr. L. This way, yer 
honour—this way,” and on walked 
Bob to the Royal. 

Barney’s neck was seen to lengthen 
considerably, and his mouth to touch 
the ear of a paralytic old lady, who 
was pushed between Bob and the com- 
missioner. 

“‘ What’s the matther, honey ?” said 
the old crone. 

** Ask him for a pinnee—shure he’s 
a commish'ner,” replied Barney in a 
very audible whisper. 

“Ah! yer lordship,” said the old 
woman, addressing Mr. L., “will ye 
giv the owld, an’ the helplis, an’ the 
misfortnate a small relafe, for the good 
of yer honour’s sowl.” 

Now, Mr. L., whatever else he 
might have been, was not charitable. 
He had no idea of lazy and useless 
beggars living on the public; he 
didn’t see what business they had to 
live at all. 

“TI have nothing for you, woman,” 
was the remonstrance of Mr. L., who 
began to feel the filth and rags of 
the beggars uncomfortably near to 
him. 

“Shure, yer honour,” lisped a 
roguish-looking young woman, with a 
big fat child in her arms, “shure, yer 
honour, its meself that dhramed of ye 
the last night but won. You kem to 
me, and siz you” 

*“Confound your dream,” inter- 
rupted Mr. L. Move, people do, 
and don’t push so cursedly—don’t.” 

‘Ah! thin, yer lordship’s honour, 
do thin, for the pace of yer preshus 
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sowl, now ;” re-urged the old woman, 
who still kept in front of Mr. L. 

« Why it’s a perfect nuisance, I de- 
clare—I do,” repeated Mr. L. with 
no little warmth of manner. The 
sweat, too, was beginning to ooze out 
of his forehead. ‘ Move, people, do. 
This is illegal—it is.” 

“‘ Move there, won’t ye?” called out 
Barney: “move there, and let the 
crathur through ye.” 

“* An’ how can we move, Barney ?” 
expostulated the young lady with the 
big fat child in her arms. “ It aint 
us, Barney; it’s them as is behint us. 
Ah! now, yer honour,” importuned 
this fair one of Mr, L., “ ye'll give 
somethin’, av not for the mother, for 
the poor orphin, widout father.” 

**T don't doubt you, woman ; chil- 
dren are a great deal too common,” 
was the bitter taunt of the now really 
angry bum. 


“ What is it ye mane? ye dirty 


scoundril,” half screamed the irritated 
beggarwoman, who would, if there 
had been room, have lifted a very 
strong bony hand, to put the same 
question to Mr, L. in a different way. 

“Ha! you want a workhouse here, 
= do,” retorted the indiscreet Mr. 


* Och! be the back of me hand, 
it’s a commish’ner all out,’ vociferated 
Barney, 

* Gruel him; male him; O! dan- 
thle the babby ;' rise him; salt him!” 
were the sentiments which rung 
through the air as Barney ended his 
speech, A rush towards the coach, 
and a general determination to give 
the commissioner more than he bar- 
gained for, was at once made and acted 
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on. The row, and the confusion, and 
the heat were terrible, and alarming, 
and intolerable. 

‘Police, police!” almost stuck in 
the throat of the counterfeit commis- 
sioner. 

* Och, polis, polis!” echoed Barney, 
who, except leaning his whole weight 
against those that pressed round Mr. 
L., was doing nothing at all. “ Polis, 
polis, ye blackguards, don’t ye hear— 
the gintleman’s callin’ ye !” 

“* Mer-cy, m-m-ercy — I'm — dy- 
ing!” in thick and guttural sounds, 
exclaimed the almost smothered little 
man; and he sank down, faint and 
lifeless, in the midst of the rags and 
tatters which surrounded him. 

‘He's gone!” cried out some 
alarmist in the crowd, which instantly 
began to fall back. However, as the 
crowd fell back, the police, now col- 
lecting in some numbers, began to 
follow. It was no estoppel to the free 
use of their staves, that the merry 
beggars cracked jokes with them— 
the police still cracked their heads for 
them, like regular funny fellows, as 
they were, In this amusing and in- 
structive way, the unfortunate Mr,L., 
dead to the fight which was made for 
him, was soon recovered bodily by the 
police, and carried bodily, also, into 
the Royal. 

** Be gor,” said Bob, as he helped 
to stretch the lifeless body of Mr, L. 
on the sofa, in No, 2 sitting-room, 
** who'd have thought that in thim few 
minits thim beggars wo’d have been 
so rampageous :—they're raal thaves, 
thim beggars; aint they, polis ?” 

To this the * polis,” of course, as- 
sented. 





Mesmerism. 


MESMERISM. 


BY IRYS HERFNER. 


(Second Article.) 


Amone the most interesting results 
yielded by the labours of recent ex- 
plorers in the domain of physical 
science, must be reckoned the views 
which they have opened to us of the 
nature and mutual relations of those 
subtle and pervading agencies—call 
them imponderable elements, cosmic 
forces, or what other name best ex- 
presses the little, at bottom, we know 
about them—which reveal themselves 
to our senses in the phenomena of 
heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. 
Intimate connections, pointing to a 
common origin, have been developed 
between these agencies, multiplying 
themselves at every progressive stage 
of the experiments to which they have 
been subjected. A mass of observa- 
tions has exhibited them in such 
rigorous interdependence—the pre- 
sence of any one of them involving 
the nearness of all the rest—as to 
render it very difficult to consider 
them otherwise than as phases of one 
and the same principle, modifications 
of some expansive ground-force and 
primal activity of matter, universal as 
gravitation, and probably antagonist 
thereto. To borrow the language of 
the distinguished reviewer of Whe- 
well’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences in this journal :—* 


‘* The researches of all the latest in- 
uirers seem to have left no doubt as to 
the identity of all the species of elec- 
tricity. The heating power of 
the magnetic fluid has now fully identi- 
fied it in one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of electric action, with 
the voltaic and the common electricity ; 
while the magnetic influence in its turn 
is found to belong to them all, and com- 
mon electricity is at length discovered 
to deflect the needle. Animal and 
thermo-electricity, as well as magnetic 
agency, decompose water. As far as 
their powers can be summoned into suf- 
ficient activity, they all appear to per- 


form each other’s work; and it seems 
an exaggeration of timidity to hesitate 
in pronouncing them the various mani- 
festations of some single and pervading 
principle. The intimate connection of 
this principle, again, with heat and with 
light, which is J weap 7 little more than 
the peculiar effect of the vibrations of 
heat = the optic nerve, plainly asso- 
ciate these with the former, and invite 
us to expect the near approach of some 
decisive discovery, which, in combining 
them all, shall indeed lift the veil of 
Isis, and form before long, the great 
philosophical glory of the nineteenth 
century.” 


Should such “decisive discovery” 
ever accomplish itself, there will pro- 
bably be seen, taking its place in the 
circle of the powers here referred to, 
and asserting a cognate relation to 
them, a fifth power—that, namely, 
which announces its existence in the 
phenomena of mesmerism. If such a 
power exists at all, it exists, assuredly, 
not in a state of isolation, as something 
sui generis, but is, with all other forces 
and activities that are found in the 
universe, a ray broken by the great 
world-prism of sensuous being into 
refractions infinitely diverse in direc- 
tion and colour, the maximum of de- 
flection being perhaps just at this point 
where Mesmerism shows itself. 


‘* Many organic forces,” says Passa- 
vant, “‘have in their working much 
similarity with the powers of inorganic 
nature, yet are not identical with these. 
Now since, in nature generally, subsis- 
tence is ever evolved out of subsistence, 
it seems more in accordance with 
nature’s economy to contemplate the 
pe forces not as an absolutely new 
order of powers, but as modifications of 
those already observed in the wider 
field of the inorganic, the modifying 
agency being that of the vital principle 
(and the will, where this power gives to 
the vital principle a particular character 
or direction), which works upon and 


* Vol. xviii. p. 557. 
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assimilatively transforms these powers, 
in the same way as it transmutes the 
inorganic material substances into or- 
ganic. Those phenomena of electricity 
and light, which are subject to the in- 
dividual vitality of inorganic bodies, 
and even to the will of certain animals, 
here form the transition and mediative 
link.” 


Certainly, if ever we possess a satis- 
factory theory of Mesmerism, it must 
be one which will base itself upon this 
principle—the essential unity of the 
organic and inorganic forces of nature, 
and show. that the necromancy which 
our witch-finders of the nineteenth 
century espy in “a pass of the thumb 
or a movement of the fingers, and 
signs, and talismanic tokens,” as Mr. 
M‘Neile hath it, is the very same which 
their great prototypes of the twelfth 
century detected in the crucible of the 
chemist and the decoctions of the 
apothecary. 


* As we are almost daily receiving 
fresh knowledge on the subject (of Mes- 
merism), there need be no hurry,” re- 
marks Mr. Lang, “in building up a 
theory. The phenomena of Mesmerism 
are in themselves true, whatever theory 
may ultimately be adopted, and probably 
inquirers would for the present be most 
usefully employed in scrutinizing and 
recording facts, and leave the rest to 
time.” 


This is true: the time is not ripe 
for a theory of Mesmerism that will 
stand—a theory that will account for 
all phenomena observed, containing 
at the same time nothing that observed 


phenomena will not bear out. Never- 
theless, theorizing is a spontaneous 
operation of the mind. The first facts 
observed suggest, however little we 
may be conscious of it, certain in- 
voluntary speculative stirrings within 
us—an obscure instinctive seeking for 
some common ground to refer our 
observations to, without which there 
were no alternative but to dismiss 
them as mere phantasm and optical 
illusion. While we are observing 
facts, our theory is silently forming 
itself; for what else, indeed, is a 
theory but a beholding? My theory 
of “the Mesmeric phenomena is, in 
other words, ed way of looking at, 
wy view of the Mesmeric phenomena— 
what J see in the Mesmeric phenomena. 
Not to theorize is not to look, but 
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. passively to suffer the shapes of things 


to flit over the incognizant sense, 
passing away unapprehended, and 
without having added an impression 
to the store within, Let us, then, 
“ scrutinize and record facts:” that is 
indispensable; but while the eye and 
the registering hand are busy, let not 
the faculties of thought and imagina- 
tion be idle: let us theorize (provi- 
sionally) as we go on, were it but to 
enliven the, else, all too dull work of 
observing and recording. The very 
terminology of our record will depend 
in some measure on the theory—on the 
light in which, on the medium through 
which we see. 

Now this is just what the German 
magnetizers have done: they have 
scrutinized and recorded facts; but 
facts are, to a German explorer, the 
characters of a mystic language, the 
deep sense of which he must fathom, 
or know no rest. Hence, in Germany, 
theory has from the first gone hand in 
hand with observation. Mesmer’s own 
hypothesis of a fluid filling universal 
space, and, by reason of its extreme 
subtilty, freely pervading all bodies, 
was perhaps as apt a one as the existing 
state of physical science in his time 
could afford. Most of the early 
French magnetizers, influenced by the 
materialistic tendencies’ of the age 
propounded views not essentially dif- 
fering from this: Villars and Barberin, 
however, took a directly opposite 
course, rejecting all explanations 
derived from material grounds, and 
resolving the whole into a mysterious 
operation of the human will; a doc- 
trine which also Puseygur, and after 
him Deleuze, adopted with little modi- 
fication. The “ Exegetic Society” of 
Stockholm, in a letter addressed to the 
** Society of Friends” (not Quakers) 
at Strasbourg, in 1778, assigned, as 
the sole cause of all Mesmeric effects, 
@ super-sensuous agency of angels and 
other spirits, which view the modern 
mystic school, with Von Meyer of 
Frankfort at its head, on the whole 
supports. 


‘* The German Philosophy of Nature,” 
says Doctor Ennemoser, “‘ contemplates 
the animal-magnetic phenomena as ne- 
cessary effects of dynamic relations of 
polarity, and ascribes these effects 
neither to physical nor to psychic_in- 
fluences exclusively, inasmuch as this 
philosophy admits no absolute separation 
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of the material from the spiritual, but 
holds the former to be from eternity the 
expression of the latter. Friedrich 
Hufeland (he adds) here claims es- 
pecial mention, as a luminous ex- 
positor of these views of the magnetic 
effects.” 


Weber offers a “ dynamico-psychic” 
explanation, on the ground that * body 
and soul constitute man, who is the 
unity of these two opposite modes of 
being.” Others, again, assume a 
suble medium, the “ther” of the 
celebrated mathematician Euler, which 
they also term vital or nervous spirit. 
This ether is the vehicle of, and im- 
mediate agent in, all such workings, 
be they physical or ghostly, as seem to 
contradict the axiom, * nothing can 
act where it is not.” Its vivifying 
presence is every where felt—in the 
organic as well as the inorganic region 
of nature, revealing itself in the latter 
as light and heat, electricity, and the 
power developed in the loadstone; in 
the former as nervous force, with its 
modifications of animal heat, animal 
light (in the glow-worm and fire-fly), 
animal electricity (in the torpedo, as well 
asin the galvanic phenomenagenerally), 
and Mesmerism, or animal magnetism. 
It is the mediating principle between 
spirit and matter, between force and 
subject of force; nay, it is assumed 
to be absolute substance and prima 
materia, the ground-element of all 
corporeal being, the world-essence, so 
to speak, of which all visible creation 
is a precipitate, and the higher in- 
visible spheres of created existence a 
sublimation. Jung Stilling, Jean 
Paul, Herder, Kluge, Kerner, Passa- 
vant, with many others, are numbered 
among the adherents to this “ «ther 
theory ;” and as it is the one which 
seems most to commend itself to per- 
manent recognition, and perhaps has 
the most of intrinsic beauty and com- 
pleteness, we—the present reader and 
writer—will go a little more at large 
into it, taking for our guide herein, 
principally, the admirable work of 
Passavant, entitled, Inquiries respecting 
Vital Magnetism and Clairvoyance, 
availing ourselves, however, also, as 
we see occasion, of Ennemoser's very 
instructive book, Magnetism in its rela- 
tion to Nature and Religion, of Schu- 
bert’s History of the Soul, of Justinus 
Kerner’s Magikon, and even, at a 
pinch, of our own wits, 
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The most universal agency in the 
material world is that of gravitation: 
the first attribute of all body is that 
it gravitates, and that in constant pro- 
portion to itsmass. This is the ex- 
pression of the unity of corporeal 
nature. 

But there is no body, the only pro- 
perty of which is weight: that is, 
there is no body which is mere quan- 
tity: all bodies have their particular 
qualities, their essential differences, 
according to which they are defined. 
In other words, in all bodies other 
agencies are found to be present and 
operative, besides that of gravitation ; 
forces, which often exhibit themselves 
in counteraction of the great centripe- 
tal force,as in electric or magnetic 
attraction, in sundry ‘chemical process- 
es, in elasticity, and, above all, in the 
action of organic forces in all animal 
motions, and in many workings of the 
animal economy. 

The principal of these qualitative 
forces are those to which reference 
has been made in the foregoi 
columns, the subtle and orcblenantions 
agencies which, in their manifestation, 
are known to us as light, heat, electri- 
city, and magnetism. These princi- 
ples resemble one another so much in 
their Jaws and general character, that 
the theory of any one of them gives 
the type for that of all. 


‘* The views,” says Passavant, ‘ which 
have been entertained, in reference to 
the nature of these powers, may be re- 
duced, essentially, to two. Either the 
are specific material substances, whi 
enter into and pervade other bodies, in 
like manner as the air insinuates itself 
into the interstices of many bodies, or 
else they are activities, motions of a 
corporeal medium, similar to those 
vibrations of elastic bodies, which an- 
nounce themselves to our ear as sound. 

“The grounds which bear against 
the former theory, are, on the whole, 80 
preponderating, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible, in the present stage of physical 
science, any longer to regard these 
forces as particular material substances, 
As the controversy on the subject has 
turned chiefly on the nature of light, 
we here adduce the weightiest reasons 
against the assumption of a proper 
lucific matter ; and it willbe seen that 
essentially the same reasons hold good 
against the hypothesis of specific mate- 
rial substances in the cases of the cog- 
nate forces, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism. 
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‘“‘ The transparency of the air, and of 
diaphanous bodies in general, is wholly 
inexplicable, if we suppose that a fo- 
reign body, emanating from a source of 
light, (for instance, the sun,) transme- 
ates them; for this supposition would 
account for their transparency, if at al!, 
only in the direction of the rays which 
traverse them, whereas they are trans- 
parent in all directions. 

“Such a body, which were at the 
same time warm, and electric or mag- 
netic, must, on the assumption of an 
advening substance of light, of caloric, 
and of an electric and magnetic fluid, 
be so porous that there would remain 
no room at all for the proper substance 
of the body. And yetit is just in the 
bodies of greatest specific density, (as 
the metals,) that these powers are in 
the highest degree operative. 

‘** Against the emanation of light, a 
further argument is, that radiant bodies 
lose nothing of their substance, and 
that irradiated ones, even those which 
most absorb light, gain nothing. The 
extreme velocity, and at the same time 
uniform movement of light, is, on the 
supposition of a lucific matter, the more 
inconceivable, as it is highly probable, 
from the resistance which, according to 
the observations of Encke, comets have 
met with in their progress, that a mate- 
rial substance also occupies the space 
between the planets and the sun. 
Finally, there are various optical pheno- 
mena, in particular that of the interfe- 
rence of light, which cannot be explain- 
ed on the supposition of a lucific matter. 
For, in that, through the meeting of 
two rays of light under certain condi- 
tions, darkness is produced, it is easy to 
conceive how two motions should arrest 
or neutralize each other, as is the case 
with the undulations of water and of 
air, (of which we have an instance in 
the analogous phenomenon of the inter- 
ference of sound); but it does not so 
readily appear how two material sub- 
stances should annihilate each other. 

‘* The grounds which contravene the 
assumption of a specific matter of light, 
are for the most part equally forcible 
against that of a material caloric. The 
motion of radiating heat, the laws of 
the refraction, reflection, absorption, in- 
terference, polarisation, and double re- 
fraction of the rays of heat, all of which 
coincide so perfectly with those of light, 
hardly leave room to doubt that these 

are only modifications of one fundamen- 
tal force. 

‘* But as light and heat pass mutually 
the one into the other, so do they also 
present themselves as causes of electri- 
city and magnetism. Light frequently 
generates heat, and heat electricity. 
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metallic ring, for instance, heated on 
one side, becomes on one side positively, 
* “ ® . 

on the other negatively, electric. When 
the two electricities combine, (or the 
electric tension resolves itself,) light 
and heat are produced. Then, electri- 
city calls forth magnetism, and vice 
versa. Thus, these fundamental powers 
generate and determine one another, re- 
ciprocally, and so yield a ceaseless 
round of phenomena, manifestations of 
the universal vitality of nature, ever 
renewing themselves, under a succession 
of ever-varying aspects. 

‘* As any one of these powers is ever 
found to evoke and determine another, 
it is not easy to say which of them is 
the original power, and base of all the 
rest. Every thing, however, in nature 
pra from a unity, which first deve- 

opes itself into antithetic contrast of 
its elements, and finally re-produces 
itself in its unity by the reconcilement 
of these. As we must consider the 
primary qualitative force as one work- 
ing expansively, and we know that heat 
so works, we might look on this as the 
primary force in question ; but since, as 
we have remarked, heat and light seem 
to be but modifications of one principle, 
we are led to assume, as first and fun- 
damental power of all, fire, contempla- 
ted as luminous heat, or as the principle 
of which light and heat are alike mani- 
festations. This principle or element, 
then, of fire we assume as ground of 
the qualities of bodies, and all the other 
so-called imponderables, we regard 
merely as modifications of this—electri- 
city, namely, as fire become polar.” 


To state Passavant’s theory of the 
imponderables, or cosmic forces, in 
the most general terms,—the first or 
ground-energy of the prima materia, 
or «ther—which we must conceive as 
an impulsive force, acting from the 
centre outwards, and therefore as ex- 
pansive, (though at the same time held 
within limits by the continent force of 
gravitation,) and which appears to us 
as heat, or as fire—generates, where its 
working is not uniform, according to 
thermo-electric laws, positive and nega- 
tive electricity, and these two, in re- 
covering their equilibrium, yield light. 
Or thus: the ether, unequally ‘ex- 
panded, becomes polar. Polar xther, 
is electricity : the collapse of ethereal 
polarity is light. On which hypothe- 
sis the different imponderables were 
different motions, engendering different 
states of the ether ; which states may 
pass one into another—light into heat, 
heat into electricity. Where these 
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motions are suspended—that is, when 
the ether is comparatively in a state of 
rest—there are exhibited cold, dark- 
ness, and cessation of the electric and 


= tension. 

his theory leaves untouched the 
question whether the undulating ether 
itself pervades the corporeal substan- 
ces which its motion encounters, or 
whether it merely propagates its undu- 
lation through their mass, by commu- 
nication of motion to their atomic 
particles. 

The solar light we may consider as 
generated by the continuous resolution 
of a continually renewed electric ten- 
sion between the body of the sun and 
his atmosphere, or between the diffe- 
rent strata of the latter, producing a 
phenomenon similar to what we call 
sheet-lightning, or to the aurora borea- 
lis, but more general, uninterrupted, 
and intense.* 

This incessant alternation of electric 
tension and resolution in the sun’s at- 
mosphere would find a sufficient ground 
in the supposition of a polar antago- 
nism between the sun and the bodies 
which revolve round him. For the 
different points of the sun’s surface, as 
they presented themselves to any one 
of these orbs, would necessarily acquire 
an altered electric tension, thus giving 
room for a new equalization of lectri 
city, that is, for a production of light. 
Now, as these points of (so to speak) 
quasi-contact are perpetually changing, 
(especially when we take into account 
the different influences of the comets,) 
it is evident that the balance of electri- 
city in the sun must undergo perpetual 
disturbance, and be perpetually in the 
condition of resuming its equilibrium, 
which, however, it finds, only to be 
thrown out of it again the same mo- 
ment. Thus, the generation of light 
and heat at every point of the sun’s 
surface proceeds without interruption. t 

The action of the sun upon the 
earth and her atmosphere generates, 
as the successive parts of her surface 
are, by her diurnal revolution, pre- 
sented to his rays, an electric current, 


and at right angles to this, a magnetic. 
Where the influence of the sun is 
most direct and powerful, within the 
tropics, the electric light is frequently 
seen to traverse the atmosphere as a 
continuous stream, indicating a pro- 
cess analogous to that which we have 
supposed to take place in the sun him- 
self. In our latitudes, where the 
electric balance is less violently shaken, 
the recovery of its equilibrium is an- 
nounced in the separate lightning- 
flash. The light produced by com- 
bustion, by fracture, pressure, and 
friction may, as well as the solar and 
meteoric light, be referred to different 
modes of electric action. 

If we know but little, and that not 
certainly, of the nature and origin of 
the imponderable agents, their effects, 
at least, are more familiar to us; and 
it may be shown that they are imme- 
diately or mediately, the causes of 
most of the qualities of bodies, or 
that they afford the conditions under 
which those qualities are to be deve- 
loped. Colour and temperature refer 
themselves at once to light and heat. 
Heat also determines the density of 
bodies, or the degree of cohesion of 
their particles. The influences of 
electricity on the form of bodies is 
proved by the phenomena of crys- 
tallization ; and this agency, as the 
ground of chemical affinities, presides 
also over the combination of the ele- 
ments of which bodies are constituted. 
Ritter has conjectured that cohesion 
has its ground in magnetism. 

The progress of physical research 
is showing more and more how great 
are the modifications to which these 
agencies are subject. The rays of 
heat are, no more than those of light, 
alike in their capability of traversing 
those bodies which are their proper 
conductors; so that, according to 
Melloni, we have to admit colours of 
heat as well as of light. Electricity 
presents greatly modified appearances, 
according as quantity or intensity pre- 
dominates in its action; hence the 
most important differences are observ- 


* When a piece of charcoal, under an exhausted receiver, was subjected to the 
action of the voltaic pile, a light was evolved as strong as that of the sun. The 
charcoal, naturally, underwent no loss of substance, as no combustion could take 
place. Here, then, was presented an artificial sun. 

{ The dark and bright spots in the sun arise, on this hypothesis, from lowered 
or heightened electric action in his atmosphere. 
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able in the working of electricity, 
according to its immediate origin, as 
electricity of friction, thermo-elec- 
tricity, or electro-magnetic influence. 
According to Delarive’s observations, 
the electric currents themselves are 
not homogeneous, but present as great, 
and even greater differences than those 
observed by Melloni in the rays of 
heat. Who knows but magnetism, 
which we have at last learned to re- 
cognize as a power equally enlarged 
in its sphere of action with electricity, 
may, to our further research, exhibit 
corresponding modifications, and en- 
able us to account for many qualities 
of bodies as yet unexplained? The 
definite relation in which magnetism 
stands to heat gives a new proof of 
the intimate connexion and interde- 
pendence of these universal powers. 


From the forces of inorganic nature 
we pass to those the agency of which 
is observable in organised bodies. The 
alchemic power of 
of the most remarkable properties of 
the living organism. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that the organic 
principle does not merely effect new 
combinations of the substances which 
it takes up in the way of nutriment, 
but that it has the power of actually 
transforming into other substances 
those which our chemistry contem- 
plates as primary or simple substances. 
Thus Schrader and others sowed cress 
in powder of sulphur, flint, oxide of 
rele 4 &c. The germinating plants 
were irrigated with distilled water. 
In the ashes of these plants were 
found exactly the same constituent 
parts which are found in the ashes of 
such as grow in the open field. 

Now as organic bodies, by virtue of 
the principle of individual life that 
works in them, impress their own pe- 
culiar character on the substances 
which they take up, so do they possess 
the power of doing this also with the 
universal forces of nature. The or- 
ganism takes in and interiorly subjects 
to itself the cosmic (ethereal) fire, 
which it modifies according to its own 
ends. 

It is, on the whole, much more na- 
tural to seek in the organic forces 
only, modifications of those of {uni- 
versal nature—though how these mo- 
difications are wrought by the prin- 
ciple of life, remains unknown to us— 
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than to assume a number of powers 
ahd of substances, essentially different 
from and without relation to those 
which present themselves throughout 
nature generally. The error is, how- 
ever, to be guarded against, of making 
forces identical that are only anala- 
gous ; of asserting, for instance, that 
the nervous and electric agencies are 
one and the same, instead of only 
referring them to a common ground. 
The organic phenomena may be ex- 
pected to exhibit every where resem- 
blance to those of light and its cog- 
nate forces, but no where entire same- 
ness with these. In the low and im- 
perfect organisms of certain fishes, 
worms, and insects, these forces pre- 
sent themselves in their least modified 
form, affording hereby a presumption 
that in the more highly developed sys- 
tems of the superior animals, and 
above all in our own cerebro-nervous 
system, as the most perfect organism 
existing, these universal activities are 
more and more altered, more and 
more assimilated to the principle of 
life and of psychic action which they 
serve. A higher agency nowhere, be 
it in the domain of nature or of spirit, 
abolishes or extinguishes a lower ; but 
subdues, appropriates, and assimilates 
the latter to itself. The evolution of 
light by the glow-worm, by the minute 
phosphorescent infusorium, is a phe- 
nomenon of higher order than the 
gorgeous coruscations of the aurora 
borealis, or the terrible unloading of 
the thunder-charged strata of the 
clouds, for it is a phenomenon of life; 
but the process in the higher and in 
the lower phenomenon is at ground 
the same ; the life that is seen directing 
the former does but impress its own 
character on the elements which it has 
taken from an inferior and wider sphere. 
The experiments of Rengger prove 
that the shining of the eyes of dif- 
ferent animals at night has another 
ground than that of a mere reflection 
of the light from without. " The eyes 
of the night-ape were observed to 
shine only when the darkness was very 
profound, and the light they then 
emitted was so strong as to render 
distinguishable objects at a distance of 
eighteen inches from the eye of the 
animal. In the canis azare the shining 
ceased when the optic nerve was di- 
vided, or injured; but injuries of the 
cornea or the iris did not affect it. 
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The phenomenon of animal heat is 
too general to need being particularly 
dwelt upon. The extremely low tem- 
perature at which animal life can sub- 
sist, as well as the high degrees of 
heat which the living organism can 
support, proves how much this power 
stands under the control of the vital 
principle :— 


**The doctrine,” remarks Schubert, 
‘* promulgated chiefly by Lavoisier, that 
the heat of the body is produced by the 
combination of the carbon and hydro- 
gen of the blood with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, in respiration, has been 
amply refuted by the observations of 
Brodie and Chossat. Heat ceased to be 
generated, nay, the upper part of the 
body (in which the function of respira- 
tion takes place) was the first to exhibit 
a deathlike coldness, as soon as the in- 
fluence of the cerebral upon the gang- 
lionic nervous system was arrested, by 
injury of the spinal cord above the 
fourth vertebra, or by deep wounds of 
the brain, although respiration, and 
consequently the therewith connected 

rocess of combustion in the lungs, held 
its accustomed course, and carbonic acid 
and hydrogen gas were generated in no 
less volume than before. 

**De la Riva’s hypothesis, then, would 
appear not to be without foundation, 
that animal heat is produced by a reci- 

rocal action of the cerebral and gang- 
ionic nerves, in the same way as heat is 
generated between the points of two 
wires, by which the positive and nega- 
tive electricities discharge themselves.” 


It is evident, from the foregoing 
generally, that many of the processes 
of organic life are nothing more than 
modifications of the action of the im- 
ponderables in inorganic nature, the 
principle of individual life being the 
modifying agent. The way in which 
the individual organs and the systems 
to which they belong act and re-act 
upon each other, resembles the mode 
of action observed in the imponder- 
ables. In like manner, the relation 
between the organism and the external 
world, where it is not merely me- 
chanical, is in a great measure a mu- 
tuality of action and re-action between 
these elemental forces and their cog- 
nate, the nervous fluid. 

The proper conductors of a dyna- 
mie working in the living body are the 
nerves; but that such workings also 
take place without the intervention of 
these conductors, the sympathies often 
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observed between one particular organ 
and another are a proof. It often 
happens that the sympathizing organs 
stand in much slighter and less direct 
nervous connection with each other 
than with other organs lying in their 
neighbourhood; yet this does not 
lessen their mutual influence, which 
perfectly resembles that of two poles, 
of which each, notwithstanding the 
distance between them, determines the 
state and action of the other. The 
nature of the interjacent organs has 
no influence on these sympathies: the 
action of the engaged parts on each 
other is as little intercepted by the 
structures that separate them as that 
of the magnet on the iron is by an in- 
tervening slab of marble or wood. 

The wonderful sympathy which sub- 
sists between mother and fcetus is the 
transitionary link between that of organ 
with organ in the same body, ‘and that 
of two bodies separately existing. 
Hence it is the key to all immediate, 
(or what we may call preter-organic,) 
actings of organic beings upon each 
other. For hereintersect one another 
the orbits of our two-fold life—the in- 
dividual life subsisting for itself, and 
the life in common with others, as 
partsof awhole. Every separate or- 
gan has a certain, though very subor- 
dinate, self-subsistence ; a higher self- 
subsistence has the germinating new 
life within the organism of the mother ; 
a far higher the child, that draws its 
sustenance from the mother’s breasts ; 
but mother and child abide yet ever 
inly bound together, be the individuality 
of the latter at what stage of its deve- 
lopment it may. 

A similar action of one living orga- 
nism on another, without organic me- 
diation, also takes place in the incuba- 
tion of birds. <A pair of cropper- 
rere relates Stark in his Patho- 

ogical Fragments—had lost one of 
their lately hatched young, by death: 
tv repair this loss, a young tumbler 
was put into the nest; while the old 
doves fostered this new nursling, an 
additional number of their own young 
were hatched, and this new progeny 
showed no resemblance to the parent- 
birds, but were in all respects like the 
nursling. 

Bechstein set pigeons of a particular 
species to hatch the eggs of another 
species, varying markedly from these, 


both in form and colour. The young 
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brood presented not a trace of their 
real parentage, but perfectly resembled 
their fosterers. 

Thus the energy of life tells, in ever 
widening circles, without mediation of 
material conducting machinery, first 
from organ to organ of the same 
body, then upon the life germinating 
into separate subsistence in the midst 
of the mother-organism, next upon 
the egg already loosened from its con- 
nection with this organism, and finally 
upon strange gus. The vital princi- 
ple draws, under certain circumstan- 
ces, even the strange organism into its 
sphere of action, and works on this, as 
on its own body: the dynamic work- 
ing, in such cases, becomes at last a 
material, plastic working ; the imagi- 
nation, from a subjective, becomes an 
objective imaging power. Thus life 
acts, alchemically, upon other life, that 
comes into its sphere of action,— 
transforms, assimilates other life to 
itself, and makes this its own organ. 
Such a sympathy presents itself some- 
times between wholly separate indivi- 
dualities, carrying us a step farther 
than the relation of the embryo to the 
mother: of this kind is the extraordi- 
nary communio vite, often observable 
between twins. 

Rey gives an account of two twin 
brothers, of whom it seemed saying 
somewhat less than nothing, to say 
they were like each other: you were 
rather inclined to say they were one 
man in two subsistences—an identity 
twice told, an individual who had the 
power of appearing double. The 
mental correspondence was as perfect 
as the bodily, They devoted them- 

selves simultaneously to commerce ; 
simultaneously they became tired of 
buying and selling, and took military 
service. They had so absolutely the 
same exterior, that any person, to 
whom they told their names, if they 
hereupon withdrew, and returned 
again the next minute, found it quite 
impossible to say which was which. 
Indeed, this point, which was which, 
seems to have been a point which, to 
the last, never was settled to the satis- 
faction of any one but themselves. If 
there was a difference between them, 
they alone were privy toit. Voice and 
speech, manner and gesture, were the 
same; not a trick of hand, eye, foot, 
not a pet expression, had the one, but 
the other had it also, The Christian 
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name was the only distinction between 
them ; but which was John, and which 
James, was a secret of which their 
own breasts were the sole depository, 
and the secret died with them. 

The twin-brothers, Laustaud, male 
sick-nurses at the hospital St. Eloi, in 
Bordeaux, always took ill exactly at 
the same time, and both together be- 
came subjects of cataract. 

The foregoing has shown us how 
the imaginative power of the animal 
soul acts immediately, that is to say, 
without the mediation of organs, upon 
strange bodies. The rationale of this 
mode of action lays open the whole re- 
gion of those forces to which animal 
magnetism belongs. 

In the lower grades of animal life, 
the organic force does not yet definitely 
develop itself as nervous force: the 
nervous system lies, as yet but poten- 
tially existent, in the indifferent corpo- 
real mass: Nevertheless, sensation is 
already present, even in these imperfect 
organisms, though obscure and indis- 
tinct, before the nervous structure has 
evolved itself out of the slimy substance 
of which these lowest animals consist. 

Where a nervous system exists, it is 
(at least ina healthy state) the sole 
vehicle of sensation, and the sole ope- 
rator of animal motions. But the 
nervous energy is capable of extend- 
ing its operation beyond its material 
organ. Instead of terminating its 
action at the extremity of the nerves, 
the point at which sensation arises, it 
oversteps this limit, and exercises an 
immediate influence upon objects more 

or less remote. This seems to be the 
most natural explanation of all the 
phenomena of animal magnetism. 

The decided resemblance which the 
nervous force, in its ordinary way of 
acting, presents to the imponderable 
agents, makes it the more conceivable 
that the former, like the latter, may 
also be capable of propagating its ac- 
tion through a certain interval of 
space, the interjacent media, such as 
the air, here serving as conductors. 
The facts adduced above, of the work- 
ing of the mother upon the embryo, 
and of the incubating bird upon the 
egg, here find their explanation; as 
does also the undeniable influence, 
which the eye, the touch, the very 
proximity of some men has upon 
others, especially upon such as are of 
a susceptible nature, 
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The temporary insensibility of the 
nerves in cataleptic and ecstatic states, 
the extensive loss of substance which 
the brain may suffer with little or no 
disturbance of the mental functions, 
and the specifically different sensibility 
of the different nerves of sense, (the 
nervous substance presenting no diffe- 
rence), render it probable that asubtle 
organic fluid, as substratum of the ner- 
vous force, permeates the palpable 
substance of the nerves, and is capa- 
ble of retiring from, as well as of pas- 
sing forward beyond their extremities. 
For this hypothesis of a nervous fluid, 
distinct from the palpable nervous sub- 
stance, speaks also the capability of 
particular nerves to take up vicariously 
the functions of others. 


** There is, without doubt,” says Tre- 
viranus, “a specific difference in the 
functions of the different nerves; but, 
nevertheless, there must be at the same 
time a capability in them, in a great 
measure, to act one for another. There 
is no nerve of motion that has an unin- 
terrupted course from the brain or = 
nal marrow to the exterior of the body, 
wholly without the power of sensation ; 
and, perhaps, the proper nerves of sen- 
sation are incapable of exciting motion, 
only because their action is not directed 
upon muscles. In some animals the 
place of the optic, in others that of the 
olfactory nerve, is completely, or for 
the most part, supplied by branches of 
the fifth pair ; and animals exist which 
manifest an intense sensibility to light, 
without being furnished with eyes.” 


The existence of a nervous fluid, 
(organic wther,) seems to be further 
indicated by the peculiar sensation 
which magnetizing and magnetized 
persons very commonly experience, as 
of an efflux and influx, such as is felt 
in electrical operations, and a feeling 
as of cobwebs at the fingers’ ends, or 
of a wind playing about those extremi- 
ties. The electrical character of the 
agency here at work, is placed almost 
beyond doubt by the fact, that sparks 
are sometimes evolved from the opera- 
tor, though only in the case of men 
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* Mesmeric reaction, to any extent involving inconvenience to the physician, is, 
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endowed with a more than usual share 
of Mesmeric influence. 

Thus, when Richter, the magnetizer 
of Lutheritz, brought the points of 
his fingers into contact with the palm 
of the hand of a susceptible person, 
at the same time that he applied his 
other hand to his back, and, after some 
seconds, when the hand was warm, 
drew the points of his fingers smartly 
away, the patient felt an electric shock, 
and, if the experiment was made in 
the dark, a spark was perceived. In 
patients afflicted with gout, he detected 
the seat of the pain, and the extent of 
its radiations, by an influence which 
held his hand fixed, as soon as it 
touched the affected parts: he felt 
also, in the case of flying pains, in 
what direction their course was. His 
hands exhibited moisture when he 
rubbed the diseased parts ; but as soon 
as perspiration presented itself in 
these, his hands became dry. These 
appearances prove that the magnetic 
influence reacts upon the nervous 
economy of the operator.* Richter 
did not willingly Mesmerise when the 
weather was cloudy, the reaction on 
his system being at such times more 
severe. 

If we be right in placing the mag- 
netic influence in a nervous principle, 
extending its operation beyond the 
palpable nervous substance, it is easy 
to see with what force psychic influ- 
ences must, in all exercise of this 
agency, come in. If the soul can, by 
means of the nervous principle, mould 
and transfigure even the solid parts of 
the organism, so that, for example, in 
the features of the face, the degree of 
mental elevation or debasement, culti- 
vation or rudeness, permanently im- 
prints and expresses itself, it may well 
be conceived that this psychic influence 
should be as great, and still greater, 
where the nervous principle, in its 
ministry to the modifying soul, is no 
longer bound to a corporeal organ. 
The more susceptible to magnetic in- 
fluences any one is, the more sensibility 
will he also have for the psyshic ele- 


according to Ennemoser, of rare occurrence. As an instance of it, however, he 
mentions the case of a friend of his own, who, having a dropsical patient under 
magnetic treatment, was alarmed to perceive the ra port announce itself in the 
swelling of his hands; acircumstance which induced him to give up magnetic prac- 


tice altogether. 
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ment contained therein. Thus, the 
effects of animal, or, better, vital mag- 
netism (Lebensmagnetismus) have a 
widely extended compass. From the 
lowest manifestations of animal life 
they reach up to the highest workings 
of the soul, of which also the nervous 
principle is the organic medium. 
Hence the great difference in the dig- 
nity of these effects. Many pheno- 
mena of life, in the lower animal world, 
find in this zoomagnetic agency their 
explanation. Here, the organic prin- 
ciple ministers to the mere animal im- 
pulse—to instinct. The highest ex- 
pressions of spiritual activity, the im- 
mediate influence which the inspired 
or the energetic man exercises upon 
other men, likewise find in this same 
zoomagnetic agency their explanation. 
Here the organic principle is the mi- 
nister of the free-will. Between these 
two extremes, the gradations are infi- 
nite, rising, step by step, from the in- 
cipient stirrings of life, in a region 
where the operation of material laws 
is only a shade less absolute than in 
the processes of the inorganic world, 
up, first, to the ordinary life of man, 
wherein the bodily and the spiritual 
exist in a state of hollow alliance and 
mutual compromise, and hence, as- 
cending by loftier and loftier flights, 
to a region in which the spiritual, the 
will, sways and determines the natu- 
ral, modifies, dispenses with, subordi- 
nates to its own freedom the material 
law, makes of its whole environment, 
animate and inanimate, the organ in 
which, and by which, it acts, while it is 
itself the organ of the absolute will, 
out of which all laws of all existence, 
psyshic and material, in the beginning 
went—and ever do go—forth. 

The nervous force, acting beyond 
the sensible limits of the organism, is, 
according to the above, the cause of 
the phenomena termed, not very hap- 
pily, Mesmeric. The organs by which 
chiefly such an extraorganic direction 
and activity are impressed on this force, 
are the hand and the eye. 


“The most usual way of magne- 
tizing,” says Ennemoser, “and, as 
many erroneously believe, the only 
way, is by the hand. The hands are 
the proper organs of the will, through 
which volition becomes act: as the a 
in general is the visibility of the soul, 
the manifested psychic subsistence, so 
the hands are, especially in their move- 
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ments, the physiognomic indices or fea- 
tures of the will in its constitution and 
manner of working. But in like manner 
as the hands execute what the spirit 
within determines, so are they also the 
most natural conductors of the direc- 
tion and fixation of physical energies.” 

‘* The hand,” says Passavant, ‘is the 
organ in which the sense of feeling be- 
comes sense of touch, and thus emerges 
into freedom, in the power of seeking 
and examining its object. Through the 
erect posture of man the hand is an 
emancipated organ, which, instead of 
serving to the support or the progressive 
motion of the body, becomes a compre- 
hensive organ of the spirit. From the 
continual activity of the sense of touch, 
a greater consumption of nervous force 
goes on at the hand, particularly at the 
extremities of the fingers, and in conse- 
quence, probably, an increased efflux of 
the nervous ether: this process may be 
heightened in intensity coon the in- 
fluence of the will. In all ages a healing 
virtue has been attributed to the touch, 
to the imposition of the hand on suf- 
fering parts of the body; and from the 
earliest epochs of man’s history has this 
organ been lifted up to bless and to 
curse. A custom in which all nations 
and all times have shown so singular an 
agreement, can have no mere arbitrary 
or conventional ground: it must find its 
import in the nature of the organ itself; 
and this is contained in the circumstance, 
that the hand is, in man, the freest 
member of the body, and that, as organ 
of the sense of touch, it is ordained to 
be the dispenser of the effluent nervous 
cether.” 


Passavant’s directions for the mag- 
netic manipulation are exceedingly 
simple. The hand is to rest either on 
the parts affected (where the disease 
under cure is local), or on those places 
where the most important nervous 
structures are situated—namely, in 
particular, upon the head, and upon 
the region of the stomach, the former 
the centre of the cerebral, the latter of 
the ganglionic nervous system. Passes 
made with the points of the fingers or 
the palm of the hand, whether with or 
without contact, must (as arule), in 
order to work beneficially, be carried 
from above downwards, from the brain 
towards the extremities. According 
to Ennemoser, the greater the quiet- 
ness and uniformity with which the 
process of manipulation is carried on— 
the less there is of bustle, gesticulation, 
and ceremony—the more advantageous 
will it be to the patient, whose imagi- 
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nation should be as little as possible 
appealed to, his composure as little as 
possible disturbed, by what may strike 
him as oddity in the procedure heis sub- 
jected to. Tt were best if the mani- 
pulation wholly escaped the notice of 
the patient, so that the magnetic effects 
should steal upon him unawares, with- 
out his having been previously agitated 
by the expectation—perhaps the fear— 
of a mysterious power, strange to his 
experience, and the anticipated ap- 
proach of which must involve, one 
should think, feelings of a somewhat 
uneasy curiosity. 

Next to the hand, the eye is the 
organ through which, principally, man 
exercises an immediate psychic in- 
fluence both on men and beasts. From 
of old has the power of working ma- 
gically, that is, of carrying the impulses 
of the will without the limits of the 
organism, been attributed to the eye. 
The fixed gaze of a malignant soul, 
which, as St. Thomas says, is often to 
be met with in old women (ut in vetulis 
sepe contingit ), was supposed to work 
with deadly effect upon unresisting 
subjects, particularly upon children, 
and even to exert a baleful influence 
on the atmosphere. Virgil has indi- 
cated in the line— 


** Nescio quis teneros occulus mihi fascinat agnos,’* 


the belief of his time on this point; 
and Rousseau assures us that he killed 
four toads in Egypt by what Mr. 
Tappertit would call “eyeing them 
over.” However, on making the ex- 
periment on a toad at Lyons, the 
reptile, being no benighted Egyptian 
toad, but an enlightened French one, 
and on a level with the intelligence of 
the age, not only did not die, but re- 
turned his look with such malign effect, 
that he swooned on the spot. The 
eye, as Passavant remarks, has this in 
common with the hand, that it not 
only receives but gives—not only is 
itself the subject of sensation, but 
causes sensation in others, While the 
senses of taste, smell, and hearing 
are only receptive, the hand and the 
eye are at the same time acting, magi- 
cally working organs. 


“‘The eye,” he proceeds, ‘is the 
telescope through which the soul dis- 
cerns, the mirror in which she is dis- 
cerned, and the telegraph whereby she 
announces the hiddenest feelings. No 
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ponies so base, no dignity of soul so 
igh, but it speaks out and reveals itself 
in this transparent organ.” 








Jean Paul says in a letter to a 
friend— 


‘** Twice, in a large company, I nearly 
put Frau yon K. to sleep, through mere 
fixed gazing on her with that intention, 
whereof nobody knew; her heart palpi- 
tated and she turned pale, to that de- 
gree that S. had to doctor her.” 


But magnetic workings may take 
place without employment of either 
the eye or the hand. The approach 
of the physician is fraught with a 
powerful influence on the patient ; and 
Friedrich Hufeland's conjecture seems 
not to be without foundation, that 
physicians often exercise a magnetic 
power without having themselves sus- 
picion of it, and benefit their patients 
more hereby than with their prescrip- 
tions. Mr. Braid’s method of “ hyp- 
notising” perhaps derives its efficacy in 
part from the magnetic influence which 
he unconsciously exerts: it may be 
doubted, at least, whether his patients 
would not take much longer to become 
* hypnotised,” if they sat and squinted 
at their eyebrows in a room by them- 
selves. 

Continued and repeated magnetizing 
produces frequently, though not al- 
ways, sleep. This is, according to 
Ennemoser, one of its most salutary 
properties. 


‘* Sleep,” he remarks, ‘is the first of 
medicines in all such diseases as consist 
in, or are accompanied by an inordinate 
degree of excitement and over-activity 
of the system, and in which the inward 
harmony of the different organic work- 
ings is disturbed. When once we are 
fortunate enough, in nervous affections, 
in fevers, in pains of whatever kind, in 
mental diseases, in madness, &ec., by 
any means to procure sleep, crises of 
amendment begin to present themselves ; 
but in no case so strikingly and so surely 
as in consequence of the sleep produced 
by magnetism.” 


The great advantage of this kind of 
artificial sleep, besides its extreme pro- 
foundness, involving insensibility as of 
death, is that it avoids the use of those 
narcotic substances which, whatever im- 
mediate relief their employment may 
bring, are, through their deleterious 
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action on the brain, fatal to the sub- 
sequent healthy working of the func- 
tions both of mind and body. 


‘*The magnetic sleep,” says Passa- 
vant, ‘distinguishes itself from ordi- 
nary sleep, inasmuch as it is deeper, and 
thus that the connection of the sleeper 
with the external world through the 
common organs of sense is in a higher 
degree suspended. In ordinary sleep, 
the susceptibility of the senses to out- 
ward impressions does not wholly cease : 
a light, a sound, a touch would, were 
this the case, not be capable of awaking 
us. But in the coe magnetic sleep the 
cessation of sensibility is complete: the 
most dazzling light, the loudest noise, 
nay, sometimes pinching, cutting, and 
burning cannot awaken the individual 
sunk in such sleep. It is a transient 
sleep of death,” ‘ 

The question here arises—How 
does magnetism produce sleep? How 
can the working of the nervous prin- 
ciple of one man upon that of another, 
cause, in the latter, such a withdraw- 
ing from the external world, and such 
a concentration within himself ? 

When the magnetic agency has 
been but a short time employed, for 
example, in cases of local working 
upon parts affected with pain, this 
does not take place; but only there, 
where the whole nervous system of 
the patient is forcibly and for a length 
of time acted upon by the magnetic 
power of the magnetizer. The most 
natural explanation, i. e., that which 
most connects itself with already 
known laws in nature, seems to be 
this: when the separate nervous 
forces of two persons are brought to 
bear upon each other, with a prepon- 
derance of activity on the one side, 
and of passivity on the other, there is 
formed a relation of polarity between 
the two nervous principles. Now 
since, in the individual man, nervous 
polarity expresses itself in the con- 
trasts of waking and sleep, of a radia- 
tion and a concentration of the ner- 
vous force, there will, when the forces 
of two nervous systems become polar 
in relation to each other, be presented 
the same contrasts in the two subjects 
of this relation, In the same nervous 
system the contrasted actings could 
only manifest themselves in alterna- 
tion: the rapport, or interpenetra- 
tion of sensorial life between the Mes- 
meriser and his patient, first renders 
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possible the exhibition of them simul- 
taneously. The above is Passavant’s 
representation. Friedrich Hufeland 
puts it somewhat differently, though 
the principle is essentially the same. 
According to this distinguished phy- 
siologist and physician, the sympathy 
which unites the magnetizer and the 
magnetized, like every dynamic com- 
bination in nature generally, can take 
place only through the medium of an- 
tithetic interdetermination of positive 
and negative. But if the several parts 
of any one organism possess a polarity, 
similar to the magnetic, which con- 
nects them into a living whole, then, 
since the Mesmeric agency can only 
be brought to bear upon the periphe- 
ric pole of the subject to be Mesme- 
rised, and this must be considered as 
homonymous with the peripheric pole 
of the Mesmeriser, to render an agency 
of the latter upon the latter possible, 
an inversion of the poles must take 
place, according to the well-known 
law by which, in the inorganic region, 
the stronger of two magnets, the 
homonymous poles of which are 
brought into contact—north pole with 
north, or south with south—has the 
power of inverting the poles of the 
weaker, so that the poles in contact 
become contrary, and, instead of re- 
pelling, attract one another. This 
phenomenon, according to Hufeland, 
expresses the law, from which the 
effects of Mesmerism must be deduced. 
The rapport will, accordingly, be the 
more easily established, the weaker 
the polar force at the extremity of the 
nerves of the patient is. 

In the successive development of 
the Mesmeric stages, as given by 
Kluge and others, the sensorial power 
is seen passing from the positive pole, 
(where it is in the state of ordinary 
waking,) through the centre of indif- 
ference, (magnetic sleep,) to the ne- 
gative pole, which thus becomes posi- 
tive (in clairvoyance), while the ordi- 
nary positive pole becomes negative. 
The sense, open to outward things, 
gradually closes to them, and, after 
an interval of total abeyance, opens 
again ag gradually in the opposite di- 
rection, to the apprehension of an 
inward region. “In sleep,” says 
Novalis, “ body and soul are in a 
state of chemical combination; the 
soul is distributed in equilibrium 
through the body; the man is neu- 
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tralized. Waking is astate of disen- 
gagement of the antagonist forces, a 
state of polarization; in the waking 
state the soul is determined to a 
point, localized.” What Novalis here 
says of sleep in general, is true, to its 
full extent only of the magnetic sleep, 
in which sensorial life hangs balanced 
in the point where the opposing at- 
tractions of two spheres of being, an 
outward and an inward, meet and de- 
stroy each other, so that the patient’s 
existence, in this state, is a formless 
dark void, and interval of chaos, 
through which lies the wondrous way, 
from the world that surrounds us with 
its illusions to the world that opens in 
its deep reality, far, far within us. 
The susceptibility to Mesmeric im- 
pressions, according to Ennemoser, is 
in the inverse proportion of the ge- 
neral organic force, and, more parti- 
cularly, of the nervous power, of the 
patient. “ For, as the individual 
nerves of the system acquire their 
polarity from the brain as its central 
point,—the more powerful the tension 
they receive from within, the more 
energetically will they, necessarily, 
work outwards. If the tension be 
weak, as in sickness is oftenest the 
case, then will each several part of 
the system exhibit but a weak pola- 
rity, and the whole will be, in relation 
to a vigorous organism, acting upon it, 
just what the weak magnet is to the 
werful one: in other words, its po- 
arity will, in coming in contact with 
the other become inverted, and it will 
be attracted by the organism, of the 
solicitations of which it is the object. 
This attraction often becomes sensible 
to the eye, and the cause of it seems to 
be that the cerebral nerves of the person 
attracted do not receive their polarity 
from within, but from without, namely, 
from the organism of the magnetizer, 
hereby becoming as it were parts of 
the latter, incorporated with him and 
dependent upon him. Thus, the two 
persons standing in this relation of 
sympathy towards one another become 
in a measure fused and blended toge- 
ther into one individuality ; and so 
the phenomena of rapport, between 
the patient and the physician, those 
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mysterious transferences of sensation 
and of sentiment, find their explana- 
tion in known laws of physiology.” 

t The sensible attraction here referred 
to, between the magnetizer and the 
magnetized, is a phenomenon by no 
means uncommon. Professor Agas- 
siz, in his highly interesting account 
of his having been Mesmerised by Mr. 
Townshend, having described his sen- 
sations during the process, the state 
of half-sleep into which he was 
brought, and his being finally recalled 
to a waking condition, says, “ he 
(Mr. Townshend) then told me, and 
M. Desor repeated the same thing, 
that the only fact which had satisfied 
them that I was ina state of Mesmeric 
sleep was the facility with which my 
head followed all the movements of 
his hand, although he did not touch 
me, and the pleasure which I appeared 
to feel at the moment when, after 
several repetitions of friction, he thus 
moved my hand at pleasure in all 
directions.” 

In cataleptic states, particular parts, 
as the hands and feet, may be brought 
into my position, at will, by the hand 
of the magnetizer, which they follow 
as the iron does the load-stone ; and 
Ennemoser relates, not only that the 
hand of a patient followed all the 
movements of his finger, without con- 
tact, but that, when contact took 
place, the two surfaces (of the operator's 
finger and the patient’s hand) adhered 
with such force that demagnetizing 
passes were necessary to separate them. 
But effects still more striking attended 
the experiments of Doctor Nick, who, 
merely holding the points of his two 
thumbs towards those of his patient, 
as the latter lay in magnetic sleep on 
the floor, lifted her up, and placed her 
standing, unsupported except by his 
neuro-magnetic attraction. Doctor 
Spiritus records a similar case of 
electric (?) attraction with the thumbs.* 

But it is not only by their mag- 
netizers that patients under the influ- 
ence of this singular agency are at- 
tracted. Ennemoser saw the hand of 
a etically-sleeping female drawn 
to an iron nail, from which it required 
a greater degree of violence than he 








* A glimpse of the cloven foot! Doctor Spiritus!! Doctor Nick!!! The 
very incognito laid aside! It is of a piece with the Jesuit Hell. If this does not 
open people’s eyes it is to be feared the Penny Pulpit never will. 
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judged it expedient to.employ to bring 
it (the hand) away again. Again, 
some persons under magnetic influ- 
ence are attracted by liquid surfaces, 
though the very reverse was the case 
with Kerner’s patient, the world- 
renowned Seherin von Prevorst, for 
whom water had such a repellency 
that it was impossible to get her into 
a bath, with her own and her atten- 
dants’ greatest efforts. ‘This reminds 
us of one of the commonest witch- 
ordeals of the middle ages. Little 
doubt can be entertained that the 
greater part, if not the whole of the 
bewildering effects which that era set 
down to the account of necromantic or 
demoniac agencies, had their true 
ground in the zoo-magnetic principle. 
That the unfortunate beings accused 
of witchcraft, in many cases believed 
themselves guilty, does not militate 
against this solution of the riddle. 
Nothing is more common than for a 
Mesmeric clairvoyante of the present 
day to describe herself, with perfect 
good faith, as being in communication 
with angels, and with the souls of de- 
parted men, good and evil. Spirits of 
health and goblins damned enact, be- 
fore the inward eye of the entranced 
sleep-waker, the wonderfullest dramas, 
by no means classical, but of the 
Shaksperean-romantic stamp, such as 
no Greek or Frenchman could abide 
to behold—for your Greek and your 
Frenchman, look you, shall desire to 
see a world as it ought to be, as a 
cook and a dancing-master, a tailor 
aud a philosophe would have made it, 
had circumstances allowed—aud not 
in any wise a world as it is, as One 
made it, who also made the things 
which have made themselves cooks 
and tailors, dancing-masters and _phi- 
losophes—but this is a digression. 
Whether the purely spiritual ele- 
ment, the will exercised in faith, or 
‘the mechanico-material element, a 
system of passes and manipulations, 
and the therewith connected agency 
of a fluid, differing from any drug in 
the chemist’s laboratory only in the 
degree of its subtilty, be the true 
cause of the Mesmeric phenomena, is 
a controversy which has been carried 
on to this day, with great heat, and 
with very little insight. The advo- 
cates of the spiritual and those of the 
material theory are, probably, both of 
them right in their affirmative, and 
Vou. XXIIIL—No. 135. 
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wrong in their negative—both of them 
in error only inasmuch as they are ex- 
clusive, in so far as each does not re- 
cognise, in the system of the other, 
the complement of his own. Each is 
right in holding himself to be right ; 
each is wrong in holding his opposite 
to be wrong. The truth includes 
both doctrines; not as being eclec- 
tically made up of whatever is best 
and truest in what both sides respec- 
tively hold—for the being of truth is 
as far as possible from the constitution 
of a mental pic-nic—but as being that 
original unity, of which two conflict- 
ing parties do each behold one of two 
inseparable aspects. Of how few 
controversies, religious, political, or 
philosophical, is this not the rationale. 
Every where it is the shield, with its 
side of silver, and its side of gold— 
and so few have thought and patience 
to ride round, and see both sides. Of 
most disputes about principles, the 
true word of reconcilement, and reso- 
lution of discord, were the enunci- 
ation of the law of polarity. 
Schopenhauer seems to have pro- 
pounded the best solution of the ques- 
tion between the spiritualist and the 
materialist parties, wherein the com- 
patibility of their opposite doctrines, 
and even the need which they have of 
each other as corresponding opposites 
—as obverse and reverse of the same 
medal, is shown :— 


‘* Since,” says this writer, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to my doctrine, the organism is no- 
thing else than the will itself mani- 
fested in an objective form, the outward 
act of manipulation coincides with the 
inward act of volition. But when ef: 
fects are produced without the former, 
this is in a certain degree artificially 
done by a circuitous way, the phantasy 
supplying the place of the outward act ; 
but this way is more difficult and sel- 
domer effectual, as Kieser truly says 
that the spoken command, ‘Sleep!’"— 
works more effectually than the bare 
inward volition of the magnetizer. On 
the other hand the manipulation, the 
outward act in genera’, is an infallible 
means to fix and engage the will of the 
magnetizer, just because outward acts 
without volition are not possible. Hence 
we see how magnetizers sometimes ope- 
rate without a conscious effort of will, 
and almost without thought, and yet 
produce effects. As a rule, it is not 
the consciousness of volition, the reflec- 
tion thereupon, but the pure act itself, 
as little as possible made an object of 
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cogitation, that works magnetically: 
hence, all thinking and reflecting, as 
well of the physician as of the patient, 
upon that which on either side is done 
or suffered is expressly forbidden, and 
it is poneguingndea that the whole pro- 
cess be carried on, as far as may be, 
without being brought before the tri- 
bunal of consciousness. The true 
ground of all which is, that here the 
will, in its primary being, in and for 
itself, is operative.” 


We may briefly say, an action with- 
out the organism is as dependent upon 
the will as an action within the or- 
ganism ; but as the will, acting within 
the organism, indispensably needs the 
ministry of the nervous principle, so 
neither, in extending its action beyond 
the limits of the organism, can it dis- 
pense with this ministry. What it can- 
not do within the organism, if the 
nervous communication be interrupted 
(if the nerve of motion going to a 
particular organ be cut), that it can- 
not do in a foreign organism, having 
no communication therewith. The 
body does nothing without the soul ; 
the soul nothing without the body ; 
for the body and the soul are one, a 
living and working whole—and either 
es the other is, practically, a nul- 
ity. 

Mr. Braid’s experiments, interesting 
and instructive as they are, do not 
afford a basis of sufficient width for 
the theory which he builds upon them, 
neither does this theory by any means 
explain all the phenomena of Mes- 
merism. The whole subject of what 
is called rapport, namely, as well as 
that of the Done sleep-waking, to say 
nothing of clairvoyance, lies, so to 
speak, out of its beat. So do all mag- 
netic effects, produced without the 
previous knowledge of the patient, 
such as Jean Paul's, one is pained to 
say, quite indefensible proceeding to- 
wards the Frau von K., such as Mr. 
Townshend's not much more com- 
mendable operations in regard of a 
fellow-passenger by the mail-coach, 
and a host of other cases. Mr. Braid, 
while holding his lancet-case for his 

tient to stare at, is magnetizing the 

tter by his volition, without suspect- 
ing it; and there is reason to believe 
that he would, by magnetizing with 
his eye or hand, produce effects which 
would surprise himself. There is, 
however, such a thing as self-mag- 
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netizing, without help of another, 
which no doubt here also plays its 
part. Jacob Béhme fell at once into 
ecstacy and lucid vision of the highest 
degree, by an accidental look into a 
bright tin platter. Light, direct or 
reflected, is a powerful magnetizer. 
If Mr. Braid made his patients stare 
at the moon, instead of his lancet- 
case, the effects would probably be 
curious. Light has a peculiar affinity 
to the nervous fluid, perhaps the near- 
est in nature. For the rest, this mode 
of casting into the magnetic or ner- 
vous sleep, while it spares the physi- 
cian, throws too much exertion upon 
the patient, and seems less to avoid 
the deleterious effects of narcotic 
medicines than any of the more com- 
mon Mesmeric processes. 

In conclusion, a word of warning: 


‘Let no one,” says Dr. Ennemoser, 
‘‘magnetize merely for experiment, or 
in order to gratify one’s own or ano- 
ther’s curiosity. Such experiments lead 
to nothing profitable, and may have em- 
barrassing consequences,” 


By a single magnetizing a latent 
germ of disease is sometimes awaked, 
and a rapid development of the evil 
follows, which he who has called it 
forth may not be able to control. It 
is impossible to read without indigna- 
tion the directions given to amateur 
magnetizers by a Mr. Gardiner, of 
Roche Court, as quoted by Mr. Lang 
in his valuable little work, (of which 
the intrinsic worth is indeed in the in- 
verse ratio of its bulk) ;— 


** Advance to your subject as an ex- 
perimentalist. Say nothing to any 
body ; select for your trials a person of 
a sedate character, and not too young. 
Shut yourself and the patient into a 
quiet room, with no spectators.” 


Then follow directions as to the 
process to be used, whereby, we are 
told: — 


“It is more than probable that, ere 
the lapse of many minutes, you will feel 
and see the establishment of your pow- 
er, : A ; - . Should no 
effect ensue in half an hour, I would ad- 
vise you to desist, and try another pa- 
tient. If effects be produced within 
that time, go on until you see that they 
do not increase, and then demagnetize, 
&e, . » and try the same 
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patient again the succeeding day, and 
go on till you produce all the higher 
phenomena.” 


This is deserving of the strongest 
reprobation: such tentative magne- 
tizing is a sporting with bodily and 
mental health which cannot too se- 
verely be censured, and which would 
least be tolerated in countries in 
which the effects of the formidable 
agency thus rashly summoned into 
exercise are best known. In this first 
half hour’s operations, just the most 
important, though least immediately 
perceptible, effects may be produced. 
The dilettanti may find that he has 
put machinery in motion which it 
exceeds all his powers and his skill 
either to direct rightly, or to stop. It 
is easy to say, “ demagnetize by trans- 
verse passes, and blowing on the face 
and head upwards from the neck, or 
other means ;” but cases are daily 
occurring which show that the laic in 
these things may find it a far more 
difficult task to bring the luckless 
subject of his foolish experiment out 
of, than into, a very alarming state of 
coma. An American writer on Mes- 
merism, the Reverend Le Roy Sun- 
derland, on this point says very 
wisely :— 


‘* But it often happens that persons 
succeed in putting others to sleep, and 
find it impossible to waken them again. 
What shall be done in such cases? 
Answer—learn to be more careful how 
= meddle with an agency of which you 

now so little. We have known serious 
results to follow the operations of per- 
sons when the motive has been mere 
curiosity.” 


If the first half hour’s efforts pro- 
duce no (apparent) effect, the ‘ ex- 
perimentalist is advised to ‘ desist, and 
try another patient,” dismissing the 
first as impracticable, or, as Mr, Gar- 
diner expresses it, “tough.” But no 
magnetic procedure abides wholly with- 
out consequences, though these may 
escape the cognizance of an unprac- 
tised eye. A “ tough” cord may not 
betray, to hasty observation, the effects 
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of the tension it has undergone, though 
sthis has brought it to the very point 
of snapping. 

The only legitimate way of studying 
Mesmerism is as pupil of some intelli- 
gent practitioner, just as any other 
branch of medical science is to be 
studied. Let the student accompany 
the magnetizing physician in his pro- 
fessional visits ; let him see the proce- 
dure of his teacher, and when the 
latter judges it fit, operate under his 
superintendence. Not by blind ex- 
perimenting and feeling of his own 
way, but by witnessing the practice of 
one who already knows what he is 
about, let him learn to recognize the 
symptoms of Mesmeric affection, so 
that when they afterwards present 
themselves under his own hands, he 
may not be taken by surprise, nor see 
himself suddenly placed in a labyrinth 
to which he has no clue. With all the 
variableness and inconstancy alleged 
as characterizing these symptoms, there 
is yet on the whole such a degree of 
general uniformity as to enable the 
experienced Mesmerist to discern the 
bearings of the case, to find his lati- 
tude, and judge what he has done, and 
whether he is in the way to do good 
or not. 

But never should Mesmerism be 
applied otherwise than remedially, and 
with the defined and exclusive inten- 
tion of curing a present disease. To 
this object should the operator go by 
the straightest course, and have done 
with his case as soon as_ possible. 

There should be no secondary or col- 
lateral views—of making experiments, 
of satisfying one’s own or other people’s 
curiosity, of parading marvels, of 
making converts. As in general 
medical science, so here, that practi- 
tioner will institute the most instrue- 
tive experiments who thinks not of 
experiments at all ; and the discoveries 
most conducive to the further progress 
of knowledge will spontaneously evolve 
themselves from the procedure of him 
who with most singleness of intention 
applies to the benefit of his patient the 
knowledge already attained. 
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SONGS OF THE FLOWERS, 


SNOW-DROP, 


Nursling of the new-born year, 
Sporting with the tempest’s might, 
Like the snow-flake I appear, 
Robed in winter's vesta] white. 


CROCUS, 
Forth from my bulbous dwelling 
I leapt at the summons of spring, 
What herald of emperors’ telling 
So gorgeous a tabard could bring? 





SWEET VIOLET. 

Born on a sloping bank, ‘neath an old hawthorn tree, 

I shrank from the passing gaze, like a maiden timidly, 

Till the wooing winds of March came whispering such a tale, 
That I op’d my balmy stores to enrich their healthful gale. 


PRIMROSE. 


Near to a prattling stream, 
Or under the hedgerow trees, 
I bask in the sun’s glad beam, 
And list to the passing breeze. 


When the village school is o’er, 
And the happy children free, 

Gladly they seek to explore 
Haunts that are perfum’d by me. 


HEATH. 


Where the wild bee comes with a murmuring song, 
Pilfering sweets as he roams along, 
I uprear my purple bell : 
List’ning the free-born eagles cry, 
Marking the heathcock’s glancing eye, 
On the mountain-side I dwell. 


The echoes yet the notes prolong, 
When one, who oft o’er hill and dell 
Had sought the spots where flowrets dwell, 
And knew their names and functions well, 
And could of all their changes tell, 

Thus answered to their song: 


** Loveliest children of earth, 

Of more than each rainbow hue, 
Of beauty coeval with birth, 

And fragrance found only in you! 


* Oh! that like you I could live, 
Free from all malice and strife, 


That each thought and each pulse I could give 
To the bountiful Giver of Life. 


‘* Until earth shall wax old and decay, 5 
You shall ever triumphantly shine, 

And on leaf and on petal display 

The work of an Artist Divine.” 
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GOETHE'S IPHIGENIA, TRANSLATED BY MISS SWANWICK.* 


We have read this volume with great 
attention, and its excellence is such 
that it has led us again to read the 
original poems, of which it gives a 
very faithful representation. That 
few of the German masterpieces of 
poetry have been quite naturalised 
among us has been in part the fault 
of translators incompetent, from want 
of sufficient acquaintance with a lan- 
guage which, till within a few years, 
was but little studied in England, to 
present any thing like the true features 
of the works which they undertook 
to exhibit. In addition to this first 
great want, incredible ignorance of the 
powers of the language into which they 
were translating also existed. We 
have seen half-a-dozen translations of 
Werther, every one of them so bad 
that it could never be determined, by 
the most attentive critic, which was 
most untrue, not alone to the spirit 
but to the mere letter of the work. 
Of the book called “Goethe’s Me- 
moirs,” and which professes to be a 
translation of the Dichtung and Wahr- 
heit, the translator never, even acci- 
dentally, makes a right guess as to his 
author’s meaning. Schiller’s « Thirty 
Years’ War,” too, was made absolute 
nonsense of——for which there was 
less excuse. Herder was, in the 
same way, dealt with. It is pro- 
bable that the manufacture of such 
works was conducted chiefly by means 
of careless French versions turned into 
English almost by machinery. Now 
and then a bolder claim was made in 
a preface, and we were told that the 
great object of attaining a perfect 
translation was accomplished by pro- 
curing the services of a German who 
did not understand English, but was 
trying to learn it, and an Englishman 
beginning the study of German. In 
the ** Memoirs of Goethe,” the trans- 
lator’s words always, we are bound to 
say,had some meaning—never Goethe's. 
As to Herder, the eminent person that 
was employed on that work does not 
seem to have had any idea whatever 
in his mind. To understand him is 
impossible. 


* Translations from Goethe and Schiller, by Anna Swanwick. London; Murray, 1843, 


Mrs. Austin is, perhaps, the first 
native of these countries that has fairly 
dealt with the authors she has trans- 
lated, and her books may be read with 
the very satisfactory feeling that no- 
thing is altered or omitted. Kiigler 
has been translated in the same honest 
spirit, and an exceedingly useful book 
has been given to the public, executed 
with singular good taste. The example 
thus given by two of her countrywomen 
has been followed by Miss Swanwick ; 
and we have to congratulate her on 
perfect success in a very difficult task. 

The volume before us consists of 
translations from the dramatic poetr 
of Goethe and Schiller. The “ Iphi- 
genia” and the two first acts of the 
** Tasso” of Goethe are given—and 
the ** Maid of Orleans” of Schiller. 
To each dramatic poem is prefixed an 
introductory notice. 

We have throughout compared Miss 
Swanwick’s translation of the “ Iphi- 
genia” with the original, and can con- 
scientiously say that it deserves the 
high praise of strict fidelity to the 
original. In one or two passages we 
think some shades of meaning have 
not been preserved; but in a work of 
this length, and where metrical forms 
are to be regarded, this was scarcely 
avoidable. Could we wish any alte- 
ration affecting the general character 
of the execution of the work, we 
should, yet with some hesitation, ask 
for greater condensation of expression $ 
and we think something of greater 
variety might be given to the versifica- 
tion by the more frequent use of our 
dramatic blank verse. Miss Swan- 
wick’s line for pages together is of 
ten syllables, while Goethe, though 
his versification in this poem to our 
ears wants animation, frequently re- 
lieves the monotony of his measured 
iambics by interposing lines with double 
endings. But these are trifling faults ; 
and it is by no means improbable that 
our fair author, whose command of all 
the powers of the English language is 
here abundantly proved, has considered 
this, and deliberately preferred the style 
which she has adopted. 
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The “ Iphigenia” is, perhaps, Goethe’s 
best poem. It is certainly the most 

aceful. It is impossible to read it 
without feeling that in many respects 
it is so perfect an imitation of the Gre- 
cian drama as almost to appear atransla- 
tion from the great Greek tragic poets. 
Its peculiarity is, that it reminds us, 
not of one, but of all three. The per- 
fect repose and statuesque beauty of, 
may we say, even the very attitudes 
—what we mean will be felt by every 
one who has seen Mrs. Charles Kean 
in Ion—and the dignity of the lan- 


guage, remind us of Sophocles. The 
Hymn of the Destinies, at the close of 
the fourth act, and still more, the 
speech of Iphigenia with which it is 
introduced, might have been written 
by schylus—and the romantic cha- 
racter of the story itself, with the 
human sentiment animating all, and 
making us feel the deep truth that 
there is in each of two apparently op- 
posed views, is altogether in the spirit 
of Euripides. The story of Goethe's 
drama is drawn more from Euripides 
than from either of the other poets. 
We think something more has been 
said of the strong contrast between 
Grecian and Gothic art than the facts 
altogether warrant; and nothing can 
be more certain than that very much 
of what is so often stated of the oppo- 
sition of the Romantic and Classical, 
arises from an imperfect knowledge 
of the latter. The adventures of 
Hereules and Theseus are not very 
unlike those of Amadis or Don Para- 
lippomenon. The witchcraft in Ho- 
mer, and Ovid, and Lucan, are iden- 
tical in principle, and often in detail, 
with that of Tasso and Ariosto, and, 
what is more to the purpose, with that 
of the popular superstitions of England 
and Germany. We hesitate to assent 
to distinguishing the ancient poetry as 
different in kind from the modern. 
We think that the same or similar 
effects are sought to be produced on 
the mind by all poetry and the arts 
addressed to the imagination—and that 
the differences in the way of effecting 
this object are more dependent on 
accidental circumstances of language 
and costume than modern writers will 
admit. The German critics—who are 
often fanciful—rather inconsistently 
with the theory, which would assert an 
entire distinction of kind in the two 
styles of poetry, regard Goethe as, in 
the Iphigenia, wishing to express in 


allegory his own banishment as it were 
from his proper country, and his desire 
to civilize the barbarous people among 
whom he was thrown. He thus is 
the Irnicenia of the piece: he, too, is 
the Orestes. The wanderings, the er- 
rors, and the struggles of his early poetic 
life are here depicted—and his final 
restoration to tranquillity, by finding 
the long-lost sister, who, in this view 
of the mythus, must be regarded as 
symbolizing Grecian art. The allegory 
is not very reconcilable in all its parts, 
but this does not render it less likely 
to have existed as a kind of dream 
before the mind of the poet. How- 
ever, we do not remember any passage 
in his works giving the sanction of his 
own authority to it. 

That Goethe was fond of allegories 
of the kind, and imagined hidden 
meanings to be veiled in the stories 
of the Greek mythology, is proved 
by the feeling in which he writes of 
the Helena of Euripides. The Helena 
is founded on a story related by Hero- 
dotus, on the authority of the Egyptian 
priests, that Paris, returning to Tro 
with Helen, whom he had forcibly 
conveyed from Sparta, was driven by 
a storm into Canopus, one of the 
mouths of the Nile—that he was car- 
ried before Proteus, the king of the 
country—rebuked for his perfidy, and 
commanded to leave the country within 
three days. Helen and the treasures 
brought from Sparta were detained 
for the purpose of being restored 
to Menelaus. - Menelaus, meanwhile, 
knowing nothing of this, sails with a 
Greek armament to Troy. After the 
city was besieged and taken, on his 
return to Greece he is driven by a 
storm to Egypt, and there finds his 
wife, who, it would seem, has been a 
miracle of fidelity, all safe, and his 
treasures. On this story Euripides 
founds his Helena. He, however, does 
something more to save the credit of 
the lady. Paris has come to Sparta, 
relying on the promise of Venus, to 
whom he had given the prize of beauty. 
Juno, offended at the decision, baffles 
the Barbarian lover by substituting an 
aerial phantom for the living Helen, 
and removes the latter in a cloud to 
the land of Proteus, till the conten- 
tions between the Greeks and Barba 
rians terminate. This pleasing ro- 
mance Goethe exceedingly admires, 
and thinks no language sufficient to 
express the gratitude which Greece 
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owes Euripides for rescuing the cha- 
racter of Helen, and thus preserving 
inviolate a symbol of perfect loveliness 
and grace. The Iphigenia, supposed 
to have been sacrificed, but in the same 
way preserved, was probably regarded 
by him in a similar light. In some- 
thing of the same spirit of transferring 
to some image of air the evil that it is 
intended should not fall on any being, 
capable of suffering pain, we find 
the benevolent Prometheus of a mo- 
dern poem conjuring up a phantom 
before uttering an imprecation, in 
order that the wrath provoked by the 
curse may fall on an empty shade. 
Spenser’s Florimel of snow, who mis- 
leads the unsuspecting knights, is a 
fancy of the same kind, exceedingly 
beautifully managed. 

In Euripides’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
Iphigenia, whose death is demanded by 
an oracle, is brought to Aulis, accom- 
panied by her mother, on the false 
pretence of a marriage with Achilles. 
They have scarcely reached the Gre- 
cian camp, when they meet Achilles, 
and learn the deception which has been 
practised. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than Iphigenia’s supplications for 
life to her father, who is represented 
as anxious to avert her fate, but con- 
trolled by the other chiefs. Achilles 
undertakes to rescue her, feeling his 
own honour engaged by his name hav+ 
ing been used to entrap her and Cly- 
temnestra to Aulis. Exceedingly 
beautiful, too, are the choruses in 
this drama, particularly one, which 
the circumstances in which it is sung 
render affecting—which records the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the 
parents of Achilles. However, when 
Iphigenia has fully learned and felt 
all that depends on the sacrifice—the 
safety, the union, and the future 
triumphs of Greece, she herself refuses 
to be rescued, and is led to sacrifice 
—a willing, nay, a rejoicing victim. 
Achilles, whom she had come to wed, 
utters the sacrificial prayer. The fatal 
blow is struck by the sacrificing priest 
—but, lo! a prodigy—a bleeding hind 
falls at his feet, and Iphigenia is lost 
from sight. 

The “ Iphigenia in Tauris” of the 
same poet continues the story to a later 
date. Iphigenia is saved by Diana, and 
conveyed by her through the air to 

Tauris, a savage region in the Black 
Sea. She is priestess of the temple, and 
her duty is to assist in the sacrifice of 
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every stranger that is cast on that in- 
hospitable shore. The first scene in- 
troduces her narrating a dream of the 
fall of her father’s house, which she 
interprets as meaning the death of her 
brother Orestes. Orestes, meanwhile, 
and Pylades, come to Tauris. Many 
eventful years have past since the 
sacrifice at Aulis—Clytemnestra has 
murdered her husband—Orestes has 
avenged his father’s death by slaying 
his mother, but is pursued by the 
Furies and persecuted into madness. 
An oracle sends him to Tauris, where 
he is told is a statue of Diana, which, 
if he can succeed in removing and con- 
veying to Delphi, his sufferings shall 
cease. By an artifice of Iphigenia’s, 
he succeeds in obtaining and conveying 
away the statue—lIphigenia accompa- 
nies him, and Minerva appears for the 
purpose of soothing Thoas, the king 
of Tauris, and saying that the anger 
of the gods against the house of Tan 
talus is at an end. 

We think there can be little doubt 
that Goethe’s drama, founded on this 
story, is, in every respect that was 
possible (considering that the German 
had to build his edifice with brick, not 
marble—for such is German compared 
with the language of Greece), superior 
to Euripides. In Euripides we are, 
as Miss Swanwick justly observes, 
offended by Iphigenia’s unscrupulous 
violation of truth. Indeed she seems, 
in the second drama, almost contrasted 
with the self-devoted heroine with 
whose elevation of purpose we find 
it difficult to reconcile the craft to 
which she resorts. The Iphigenia of 
Goethe is, on the contrary, throughout 


consistent :— 


‘In the drama of Euripides we are 
chiefly interested in the generous friend- 
ship of Orestes and Pylades: in that of 
Goethe the character of Iphigenia con- 
stitutes the chief charm, and awakens 
our warmest sympathy. While contem- 
plating her, we feel as if some exquisite 
statue of Grecian art had become ani- 
mated by a living soul, and moved and 
breathed before us: yet, though exhi- 
biting the severe simplicity which cha- 
racterizes the creations of antiquity, 
she is far removed from all coldness and 
austerity; and her character, though 
cast in a classic mould, is free from that 
harsh and vindictive spirit which dark. 
ened the heroism of those barbarous 
times when religion lent her sanction to 
hatred and revenge. The softened cha~ 
racter which Goethe has attributed to his 
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heroine appears justified by the peculia- 
rity of her position. The poetry of anti- 
quity has been characterized as having 
its foundation, for the most part, in the 
scene which is present; but Iphigenia, 
an exile in a foreign land, cherishing 
with fond regret the memory of her dis- 
tant home, and ardently longing to re- 
turn thither, is in harmony with the 
poetic spirit of more modern times, 
which, deeply earnest in its character, 
has been beautifully described bySchlegel 
as hovering between recollection and 
hope. 

** This habitual yearning for her native 
land imparts a tinge of deep melancholy 
to the character of Iphigenia; but, unlike 
the Grecian heroine, who is rendered ob- 
durate by misfortune, she finds solace for 
her grief in alleviating that of others. 
She soothes the savage temper of the 
barbarian king, and induces him to sus- 
pend the cruel law which doomed each 
stranger to a bloody death. She dis- 
penses blessings to the rude people 
among whom she dwells, and through 
the influence of her purity and love, the 
thick cloud of barbarism is gradually 
dispelled. But, though a centre of hap- 
— to all around her, she touchingly 

eplores her useless life, with genuine 
humility measuring what she has accom- 
plished by the standard of her beneficent 
desires, 


*The little done doth vanish to the mind, 
Which forward sees how much remains to do,’” 


—Miss Swanwich's Preface. 


In Talfourd’s “Ion,” the conception 
of the leading character is something 
nobler and purer than antiquity has 
left us, or than could have been pre- 
sented tothe mind anterior to Christi- 
anity. The Antigone of Sophocles 
alone approaches it. Something ef the 
same entire purity in a wind, elevated, 
however, rather by her purpose than 
altogether by nature—as in the Ion 
and the Antigone—is given to Goethe's 
Iphigenia. The cloud of mystery in 
which she has been brought to Tauris, 
and which, to the natives of that barba- 
rous coast, invests her with something 
of divinity, wraps itse]f round all her 
movements, and her very thoughts. 
There is more in her fate, and in the 

urposes of the gods with respect to 

er, than she quite knows; and this 
secret feeling, which perplexes herself, 
makes her feel it almost a duty to con- 
ceal her parentage from the prince to 
whose hospitality she is indebted, not 
alone for protection, but for life itself. 
Of her own country she for ever thinks. 
She knows that the Greeks were on 
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the eve of sailing for Troy when she 
was thus strangely separated from her 
kindred. Of the after fates of her 
family she had heard nothing; but 
there was every reason to fear that 
the gods had not ceased to visit with 
persecution the race of Tantalus. She 
is now and then visited by the hope 
that she is in some way to be instru- 
mental in appeasing their dark and 
mysterious hostility. At all events, 
she can but submit to the severe dis- 
pensation which dooms her to exile, if 
not to captivity. We find her the 
— of the goddess Diana, who 
ad originally demanded the sacrifice 
of her life, and who had found the 
means of protecting her. Human 
sacrifice, which shocked{the imagina- 
tion of Grecks, though, as in Iphigenia’s 
case, it was not unknown in their 
practicé, was here the habitual custom 
of the place. Iphigenia, however, had 
so won on the affections of the king 
and the people, that she was able to pre- 
vent the execution of the savage law. 
In the ancient dramas on the subject 
of Iphigenia, Thoas, the king, is repre- 
sented as a fierce tyrant. It would 
not have harmonized with Goethe's 
view of the subject to have so depicted 
him; and in these mythological tales, 
and the dramas founded on them, the 
Greek poets themselves had given him 
the example of varying the legend 
almost at pleasure. The morals, more 
especially, were almost necessarily those 
of the poet himself, or rather of his 
own stage of society than that of his 
fictitious persons. Euripides makes 
his Iphigenia express entire disbelief 
that the gods can have pleasure in 
human sacrifice. ‘ The natives here,” 
she says, “are disposed to murder, 
and charge their own guilt on the 
gods. None of the superior powers 
can I believe to be evil.” In Pindar’s 
first Olympic ode is a similar passage, 
in which he tells us he disbelieves the 
old legendary stories of Tantalus as 
unworthy of the gods, and then tells 
the tale in his own way, with such 
variations as fall in with his own 
theory of morals. Goethe’s Thoas is 
a benevolent prince—anxious for the 
happiness of his people—not indisposed 
to believe that the priestess speaks the 
sentiments of the goddess, but in some 
degree perplexed by occasional cala- 
mities—among others, the death of 
his only son, which he is at times 
inclined to refer to the wrath of the 
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goddess, defrauded of her usual vic- 
tims, and thus expressing her resent- 
ment. Iphigenia’s own character is 
very happily brought out in the opening 
scene, which we transcribe entire, as 
well for the purpose of showing 
Goethe’s conception of the character, 
as that of making our readers ac- 
quainted with Miss Swanwick’s style, 
of which this is as fair an example as 
we could select :-— 


IPHIGENIA, 


Beneath your leafy gloom, ye waving 
boughs 

Of this old, shady, consecrated grove, 

As in the goddess’ silent sanctuary, 

With the same shuddering feeling forth 
I step, 

As when I trod it first, nor ever here 

Doth my unquiet spirit feel at home. 

Long as the mighty will, to which I bow, 

Hath kept me here conceal’d, still, as at 
first, 

I feel myself a stranger. For the sea 

Doth sever me, alas! from those I love, 

And day by day upon the shore I stand, 

My soul still cooking for the land of 
Greece. 

But to my sighs, the hollow-sounding 
waves 

Bring, save their own hoarse murmurs, 
no reply. 

Alas for him! who, friendless and alone, 

Remote from parents and from brethren 
dwells ; 

Grief doth from him snatch every coming 
oy 

Before it reach his lip. His restless 
thoughts 

Revert for ever to his father’s halls, 

Where first to him the radiant sun un- 
closed 

The gates of heaven; where closer, day 
by day, 

Brothers and sisters, leagued in pastime 
sweet, 

Around each other twined the bonds of 
love. 

I will not judge the counsel of the gods ; 

Yet truly, woman’s lot doth merit pity. 

Man rules alike at home and in the field, 

Nor is in foreignclimes without resource; 

Possession glads him, conquest wreathes 
his brow, 

And him an honourable death awaits. 

How circumscribed is woman’s destiny ! 

Obedience to a harsh, imperious lord, 

Her duty, and her comfort ; sad her fate, 

Whom hostile fortune drives to lands 
remote ! 

Thus I, by noble Thoas, am detain’d, 

Bound with a heavy, though a sacred 
chain. 

Oh! with what shame, Diana, I confess 

That with repugnance I perform these 
rites 


For thee, divine protéctress ! unto whom 
I would in freedom dedicate my life. 
* In thee, Diana, I have always hoped, 
And still I hope in thee, who didst infold 
Within the holy shelter of thine arm 
The outcast daughter of the mighty king. 
Daughter of Jove! hast thou from ruin’d 
Tro 

Led back in triumph to his native land 

The mighty man, whom thou didst sore 
afflict, 

His daughter’s life in sacrifice demand- 
ing— 

Hast thou for him, the godlike Agamem- 
non, 

Who to thy altar led his darling child, 

Preserved his wife, Electra, and his son, 

His dearest treasures ?—then at length 
restore 

Thy suppliant also to her friends and 
home, 

And save her, as thou once from death 
didst save, 

So now, from living here, a second 
death. 


The next scene is a dialogue between 
Arkas, a minister of Thoas, and Iphi- 
genia. In it we learn, in the most 
natural and unaffected manner, the 
benefits which are diffused among the 
people by Iphigenia. We also learn 
that the king is impatient at the re- 
serve which makes her conceal herself 
from society, and make a secret of her 
family. We find, too, that the king 
has fallen in love with the fair priestess. 
For this she is not wholly unprepared ; 
but her love of her country, and the 
oppressive recollection that she is of 
the heaven-detested race of Tantalus, 
prevent her, both on her own and 
Thoas’s account, of thinking of an 
union. Arkas tells her, that from the 
king’s anger danger is to be appre- 
hended. “ What—will he tear me 
with violence from the altar of the 
goddess?” No; the danger is of a 
different kind—he is not unlikely to 
restore the old rite of human sacrifice. 
While they are conversing, the king is 
seen approaching. He extorts from 
her the secret that she is of the race 
of Tantalus. The wisdom of Tan- 
talus had made him the friend and 
associate of the gods— 


That Tantalus, whom Jove himself 
Drew to his council and the social board ; 
To be the Thunderer’s slave, he was too 

great ; 
To be his friend and comrade,—but a 
man. 


He was hurled down by the gods 
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from this proud height to Tartarus ; 
and the hatred of the gods pursued 
his whole race. Iphigenia relates the 
fate of his son Pelops, and of the loss 
of Pelops, Atreus, and Thyestes—he 
tells of the strange and horrid feast 
prepared for Thyestes by his brother— 


And when Thyestes had his hunger 
still’d, 

He for his children ask’d. Their steps, 
their voice, 

Fancied he heard already at the door ; 

And Atreus, grinning with malicious 
joy, 

Threw in the members of the slaughter'd 
boys. 

Shuddering, O king, thou dost avert 
thy face : 

So did the sun his radiant visage hide, 

And swerve his chariot from the eternal 
path. 


The dialogue continues, and Iphi- 
genia relates how her father was ap- 
pointed the leader of the Greeks in 
their expedition against Troy— 


In Aulis vainly for a favouring gale 

They waited ; for, enraged against their 
chief, 

Diana stay’d their progress, and re- 
quired, 

Through Chaleas’ voice, the monarch’s 
eldest daughter. 

They lured me with my mother to the 
camp, 

And at Diana’s altar doom’d this head. 

She was appeased, she did not wish my 
blood, 

And wrapt me in a soft protecting 
cloud ; 

Within this temple from the dream of 
death 

I waken'd first. Yes, I myself am she ; 

I am Iphigenia 





The communication, though it star- 
tles Thoas, does not make him retract 
his purpose of wedding Iphigenia. Her 
heart is with Argos, and she will not 
consent for ever to remain with the 
Barbarian race. The conversation 
terminates with the king’s insisting on 
the restoration of human sacrifice, 
which had been intermitted solely for 
the priestess’s sake. 


IPHIGENIA. 
For mine own sake I ne’er desired it 
from thee. 
Who to the gods ascribe a thirst for 
blood 
Do misconceive their nature, and im- 
ute 
To them their own inhuman dark de- 
sires, 








Did not Diana snatch me from the priest, 
Preferring my poor service to my death? 
THOAS. 
’Tis not for us, on reason’s shifting 
grounds, 

Lightly to guide and construe rights 
divine. 

Perform thy duty; I'llaccomplish mine. 

Two strangers, whom in caverns of the 
shore 

We found conceal’d, and whose arrival 
here 

Bodes to my realm no good, are in my 
power. 

With them thy goddess may once more 
resume 

Her ancient, pious, long-suspended rites. 

I send them here,—thy duty not un- 
known. [ Exit. 

IPHIGENIA, alone. 

Gracious Protectress! thou hast clouds 

To shelter innocence distrest, 

And genial gales from Fate’s rude grasp, 

Safely to waft her o’er the sea, 

O’er the wide earth’s remotest realms, 

Where’er it seemeth good to thee. 

Wise art thou—thine all-seeing eye 

The future and the past surveys, 

And doth on all thy children rest, 

E’en as thy pure and guardian light 

Keeps o’er the earth its silent watch, 

The beauty and the life of night. 

O Goddess! keep my hands from blood 3 

Blessing it never brings, nor peace, 

And still in evil hours the form 

Of the chance-murder’d man appears 

To fill the unwilling murderer's soul 

With horrible and gloomy fears. 

For fondly the Immortals view 

Man’s widely-scatter’d, simple race ; 

And the poor mortal’s transient life 

Gladly prolong, that he may raise 

Awhile to their eternal heavens 

His sympathetic joyous gaze. 


While Iphigenia has been living in 
this seclusion from her family, their 
fate is rolling on pretty much as of 
old. Agamemnon has, on his return 
from Troy, been murdered by his wife 
andher paramour. After a few years 
Orestes revenges his father’s death, 
and we now find him at Tauris, seeking 
a respite from the tortures of the Fu- 
ries who pursue him. He and Pylades 
are the strangers alluded to by Thoas. 
They already know the savage custom 
of the country, which demands the 
sacrifice of strangers; but an oracle, 
which they understand as directing 
them to bring to Delphi the image of 
Diana in the temple of Tauris, and 
thus propitiate the gods, and obtain 
peace for Orestes, makes them hazard 
the perilous adventure of landing on 
these shores. They are told of the 
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execution of that bloody law having 
been interrupted for some years by 
the influence of the priestess—but, as 
if the curse upon the race of Tantalus 
destroyed the possibility of any good 
fortune to Orestes, the savage rite is 
again to be resumed. Orestes feels 
he has no chance of life, and reconciles 
himself, as he best can, to his fate. 
Pylades struggles to overcome this 
feeling, which he cannot share. Ores- 
tes will recur to Agamemnon’s death ; 
his friend seeks to awake more cheer- 
ful feelings by earlier recollections— 
Orestes replies :— 


ORESTES. 
Do not remind me of those tranquil days; 
When me thy home a safe asylum gave, 
With my fond solicitude thy noble sire 
The half-nipped, tender floweret gently 
reared ; 
When thou, a friend and playmate 
always gay, 
Like to a light and brilliant butterfly 
Around a dusky flower, didst day by 
da 
Around me, with new life, thy gambols 
play ; 
And breathe thy joyous spirit in my 
soul, 
Until, my cares forgetting, I with thee 
Was lured to snatch the eager joys of 
youth. 
PYLADES. 
My very life began when thee I loved. 
ORESTES. 
Say, then thy woes began, and thou 
speak’st truly. 
This is the sharpest sorrow of my lot, 
That, like a plague-infected wretch, I 
bear 
Death and destruction hid within my 
breast ; 
That, where I tread even the healthiest 
spot, 
Ere long the blooming faces round 
betray 
The writhing features of a lingering 
death. 
PYLADES. 
Were thy breath venom, I had been the 
first 
To die that death, Orestes. Am I not, 
As ever, full of courage and of joy ? 
And love and courage are the spirit’s 
wings 
Wafting to noble actions. 
ORESTES. 
Noble actions ? 
Time was, when fancy painted such 
before us! 
When oft, the game pursuing, on we 
roam’d 
O’er hill and valley; hoping that ere 
long 
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With club and weapon arm’d, we so 
might chase 
*The track of robber, or of monster huge. 
And then at twilight, by the glassy sea, 
We peaceful sat, reclined against each 
other, 
The waves came dancing to our very feet, 
And all before us lay the wide, wide 
world. 
Then on a sudden one would seize his 
sword, 
And future deeds shone round us like 
the stars, 
Which gemm’d in countless throngs the 
vault of night. 
PYLADES. 
Endless, my friend, the projects which 
the soul 
Burns to accomplish. 
deed 
Perform at once as grandly as it shows 
After long ages, when from land to 
land 
The poet’s swelling song hath roll’d 
it on, 
It sounds so lovely what our fathers 
did, 
When, in the silent evening shade re- 
clined, 
We drink it in with music’s melting 
tones ; 
And what we do is, as it was to them, 
Toilsome and incomplete. 
Thus we pursue what always flies before; 
We disregard the path in which we 
tread, 
Scarce see around the footsteps of our 
sires, 
Or heed the trace of their career on 
earth. 
We ever hasten on to chase their 
shades, 
Which godlike, at a distance far ree 
mote, 
On golden clouds the mountain summits 
crown. 
The man I prize not who esteems him- 
self 
Just as the people’s breath may chance 
to raise him. 
But thou, Orestes, to the gods give 
thanks, 
That they have done so much through 
thee already. 


We would every 


In the next scene, Pylades tells 
Iphigenia a long story of himself and 
Orestes. They are, he says, from 
Crete. They are brothers, the elder 
of whom has slain a brother and is 
told by an oracle to expect peace of 
mind and deliverance from the perse- 
cution of the Furies in the temple at 
Tauris. She for the first time learns 
from him the murder of her father. 
At this part of his narrative, she be- 
comes so affected as to hear no more. 
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They part, Pylades entertaining little 
doubt that the priestess is one who 
must have known Agamemnon. She 
is, he thinks, probably a Greek of some 
noble house, that has been ‘purchased 
after some domestic calamity. In all 
that he sees and hears, his ardent spi- 
rit can only see hope. With this 
scene the second act concludes. 

The opening scene of the third 
act represents Iphigenia as unbinding 
the chains of Orestes. She tells him 
that this liberty is but the prelude of 
death. While she is priestess, he is 
safe; but Thoas, she says, will, no 
doubt, remove her froin her office, 
and the sacrifice be then perfected. 
His language—his form—his features, 
bring back to her eye the heroic forms 
which she had seen in childhood and 
youth, and which had never ceased to 
be present to her imagination ; and 
she entreats the noble stranger to con- 
tinue for her the narrative of the for- 
tunes of the house of Agamemnon, 
which his brother had left half told. 
Electra, he tells her, on the day of 
Agamemnon’s death, succeeded in 
concealing the child Orestes, and, con- 
veying him to the care of his father’s 
kinsman, Strophius. He grows up, 
and is inspired with the desire to 
avenge his father. Electra spreads a 
report of his death, and an embassy 
arrives from Strophius, bearing the urn 
supposed to contain his ashes, 


Them the queen 

Gladly received. Within the house they 
enter ; 

Orestes to Electra shows himself : 

She fans the fire of vengeance into 
flame, 

Which in the sacred presence of a mo- 
ther 
burn'd more dimly. 
leads 

Her brother to the spot where fell their 
sire ; 

Where lurid blood-marks, on the oft- 
wash'd floor, 

With pallid streaks, anticipate revenge. 

With fiery eloquence she pictured forth 

Each circumstance of that atrocious 
deed,— 

Her own oppress’d and miserable life, 

The prosperous traitor’s insolent de- 
meanour, 

The perils threatening Agamemnon’s 
race 

From her who had become their step- 
mother ; 

Then in his hand the ancient dagger 
thrust, 


Silently she 
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Which often in the house of Tantalus 

With savage fury raged,—and by her 
son 

Was Clytemnestra slain. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Immortal Powers ! 

Whose pure and blest existence glides 
away 

*Mid clouds for ever new, me have ye 
kept 

So many years 
world ; 

Retain’d me near yourselves, consign'd 
to me 

The childlike task to feed the sacred 
fire, 

And taught my spirit, like the hallow’d 
flame, 

With never-clouded brightness to as- 
pire 

To your pure mansions, but at length 
to feel 

With keener woe the misery of my 
house. 

Oh tell me of the poor unfortunate ! 

Speak of Orestes ! 


secluded from the 


ORESTES. 
Would that he were dead ! 
Forth from his mother’s blood her 
ghost arose, 
And to the ancient daughters of the 
night 
Cries,—“ Let him not escape,—the ma- 
tricide ! 
Pursue the victim, dedicate to you!” 
They hear, and glare around with hol- 
low eyes, 
Like greedy eagles. 
dens 
They stir themselves, and from the 
corners creep 
Their comrades, dire remorse and pallid 
fear ; 
Before them fumes a mist of Acheron, 
The never-dying memory of the past 
In cloudy circles round his guilty brow 
Perplexingly revolves. The grisly 
band, 
Commission’d to destroy, now tread 
once more 
The beauteous fields of earth, which 
God hath sown, 
From which an ancient curse had ba- 
nish’d them ; 
The fugitive their rapid feet pursue ; 
They only pause to frighten him anew. 


IPHIGENIA. 
Unhappy one; thy corresponding fate 
Inspires a deeper sympathy with his. 
ORESTES. 
What say’st thou? why presume my 
fate like his ? 
IPHIGENTA. 
A brother’s murder weighs upon thy 
soul ; 
Thy younger brother told the mourn- 
ful tale. 


In their murky 
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ORESTES. 

I cannot suffer that thy noble soul 

Should be deceived by error. Rich in 
guile, 

And practised in deceit, one stranger 
may 

A web of falsehood cunningly devise 

To snare a stranger ;—between us be 
truth. 

Iam Orestes! and this guilty head 

Is stooping to the tomb, and covets 
death ; 

It will be welcome now in any shape. 

Whoe’er thou art, for thee and for my 
friend 

I wish deliverance ;—I desire it not. 

Thou seem’st to linger here against thy 
will ; 

Contrive some means of flight, and 
leave me here : ; 

My lifeless corpse hurl'd headlong from 
the rock, 

My blood shall mingle with the dashing 
waves, 

And bring a curse upon this barbarous 
shore. 

Return together home to lovely Greece, 

With joy a new existence to commence. 


Orestes retires; but after a short 
absence, returns to entreat Iphigenia 
to link her fate with Pylades and leave 
him to destruction. She replies— 


My destiny is firmly bound to thine. 
ORESTES. 

No, say not so; alone and unattended 

Let me descend to Hades ; though thou 
shouldst 

In thine own veil enwrap the guilty one, 

Thou couldst not shroud him from his 
wakeful foes ; 

And e’en thy sacred presence, heavenly 
maid, 

Doth only drive aside, but scares them 
not. 

With brazen impious feet they dare not 
tread 

Within the precincts of this sacred 
grove. 

Yet in the distance, ever and anon, 

I hear their horrid laughter, like the 
howl 

Of famish’d wolves, beneath the tree 
wherein 

The traveller hides, 
camp’d they lie, 

And should I quit this consecrated 
grove, 

Shaking their serpent locks, they would 
arise, 

And, raising clouds of dust on every 
side, 

Ceaseless pursue their miserable prey. 


Without, en- 


Iphigenia reveals herself ; but 
e s, who had heard only her sa- 
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grifice, and not her mysterious preser- 
vation, is thrown into a fit of frenzy 
by the communication. When he at 
last is calmed into the belief of all she 
tells him, the frenzy takes another 
turn and he tells her 


Fratricide 
Is an old custom of our ancient house, 
And you ye gods I thank that ye re- 
solve 
Childless to root me hence ‘ ° 


—Childless and guiltless come below 
with me! 

There’s pity in thy look—oh gaze not 
so. 

*T was with such looks that Clytemnestra 
sought 

An entrance to her son Orestes’ heart. 


From earliest infancy I nought have 
loved 
As thee. I could have loved my sister. 


He sinks exhausted. On recovering 
from his swoon, he addresses the 
shades of his ancestors whom he hopes 
at once to join. The passage is one of 
deep and solemn beauty, both in the ori- 
ginal and the translation. We regret 
we cannotfindroom forit. In his insa- 
nity he imagines that life has termina- 
ted, and, recognising Iphigenia and Py- 
lades, he calls for Electra. The fit 
gradually subsides, and the act closes 
with some cheerful words from the 
ever-buoyant spirit of Pylades. We 
cannot better continue the story than 
by giving the soliloquy of Iphigenia 
with which the next act opens :— 


IPHIGENIA. 
When the powers on high decree 
For a feeble child of earth 
Dire perplexity and woe, 
And his spirit doom to pass 
With tumult wild from joy to grief, 
And back again from grief to joy, 
In fearful alternation, 
They in mercy then provide, 
In the precincts of his home, 
Or upon the distant shore, 
That to him may never fail 
Ready help in hours of need, 
A tranquil, faithful friend. 
Oh bless, ye heavenly powers, our Py- 
lades, 
And whatsoever he may undertake ! 
In combat his the vigorous arm of 
youth, 
And in the counsel his the eye of age. 
His soul is tranquil ; in his inner mind 
He guards a sacred undisturb’d repose, 
And from its silent depths a rich supply 
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Of aid and counsel draws for the dis- 
tress'd. 

He tore me from my brother, upon 
whom 

With fond amaze I gazed and gazed 
again ; 

I could not realize my happiness, 

Nor loose him from my arms, 
heeded not 

The danger’s near approach which 
threatens us, 

To execute their project of escape, 

They hasten to the sea, where in a 
bay 

Their comrades in the vessel lie con- 
ceal’d 

And wait a signal. 
plied 

With artful answers, should the mo- 
narch send 

To urge the sacrifice. Alas! I see 

I must consent to follow like a child; 

I have not learn’d deception, nor the 
art 

To gain with crafty wiles my purposes. 

Detested falsehood ! it doth not relieve 

The breast like words of truth; it com- 
forts not, 

But is a torment in the forger's heart ; 

And, like an arrow which a god directs, 

Flies back and wounds the archer. 
Through my heart 

One fear doth chase another; perhaps 
een now, 

Once more on the unconsecrated shore, 

The Furies seize my brother; or per- 
chance 

They are surprised; methinks I hear 
the tread 

Of armed men approaching ! 
he! 

A messenger is coming from the king 

With hasty steps. Alas! how throbs 
my heart 

With anxious fear, now that I see the 
man 

Whom with a word untrue I must en- 
counter | 


and 


Me they have sup- 


Oh, ’tis 


Arkas now appears and insists on the 
completion of thesacrifice. The priest- 
ess tells him it has been interrupted by 
the Furies having seized one of the 
strangers in the temple—that he laid 
hold on the holy image, and that she 
must bear the image to the sea to 
wash away the pollution. Arkas en- 
treats her to consult the king in the 
matter. She refuses; but Arkas’s 


Es fiirchte die Gétter 
Das Menschengeschlecht ! 
Sic halten die Herrschaft 
In ewigen Handen, 

Und kénnen sic brauchen 
Wie ’s ihnen gefiillt, 
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mention of the king’s kindness to her 
has produced its natural effect. She 
is pure-minded. A woman, she 
yielded to the impulses of affection, 
and thought only of Orestes and his 
danger when she consented to stain 
her soul with falsehood, and deceive 
and wrong Thoas by carrying off the 
sacred image. She now feels what 
she has done and is about doing. Py- 
lades returns, and again her irresolute 
spirit seems to yield to his arguments, 
insisting that the fraud is unavoidable. 
The act closes with a soliloquy of 
Iphigenia’s, when Pylades has return- 
ed to prepare his friends who are 
waiting in the harbour for her aid in 
removing the image. In that solilo- 
quy she deplores the sort of necessity 
that seems for ever to entangle and 
ensnare the family of Tantalus. And 
she repeats an ancient dirge, which 
she calls the Dirge of the Destinies. 
We transcribe the translation of this 
song from Mr. Taylor’s* translation of 
Iphigenia. We are by no means satis- 
fied with it; however it is more like 
the original than Miss Swanwick’s. 

The original is so peculiar—so im- 
possible to be quite represented by any 
translation, that such readers as may 
not have Goethe at hand will thank us 
for giving it. We have said that it re- 
minds us of Zschylus—of A’schylus we 
mean as contradistinguished from the 
other Greek tragic poets; but it is yet 
more like some fragment from one of the 
old Icelandic sagas. The vigour of ima- 
gination and the structure of the verse 
remind us of the very earliest poems of 
the northern nations; the simplicity 
of expression in which the strongest 
thoughts are given in the plainest 
words, is Goethe’s own; the recur- 
rence of the same thought in the kind 
of contrasted parallelism which Goethe 
has adopted from oriental poetry greatly 
increases the effect. This is more obser- 
vable in the original than in either of the 
English imitations ; indeed, we do not 
think that either Miss Swanwick or 
Mr. Taylor have exerted their best 
powers in the passage or studied it as 
it deserves. 


Fear the gods, ye sons of men, 

In eternal hands they hold, 

Might resistless. Who shall ask them 
How they wield the dreadful trust ? 





* The late William Taylor, of Norwich. 
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Der fiirchte sie doppelt, 
Den je sie erheben! 

Auf Klippen und Wolken 
Sind stiihle bereitet, 

Um goldene Tische. 


Erhebet ein Zwist sich ; 

So stiirzen die Giiste 
Geschmiht und geschindet, 
In niichtliche Tiefen, 

Und harren vergebens, 

In Finstern gebunden, 
Gerechten Gerichtes. 


Sic aber, sic bleiben 

In ewigen Festen 

An goldenen Tischen. 
Sic schreiten vom Berge 
Zu Berge hiniiber : 

Aus schliinden der Tiefe 
Dampft ihnen der Athem 
Erstickter Titanen, 
Gleich opfergeriichen, 
Ein leichtes Gewdlke. 


Es wenden die Herrscher, 
Ihr segnendes Auge 

Von ganzen Geschlechtern, 
Und meiden, in Enkel 

Die eh’mals geliebten, 

Still redende Ziige, 

Des Ahnherrn zu sehn, 


So sangen die Parcen. 

Es horcht der Verbannte 
In nichtlichen Hohlen, 
Der Alte die Lieder, 
Denkt Kinder und Enkel, 
Und schiittelt das Haupt. 
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Whom the gods have raised on high, 
He beware to fear them most! 
Round their golden tables glitter 
Seats that rest on cliffs and clouds. 


Thence the guest, if strife arise, 
Headlong falls disgraced and scorned, 
And in midnight darkness fettered, 
Vainly hopes a juster doom. 


They upon unshaken thrones, 

By the golden table stay, 

They along the mountain summits, 
Stride across the yawning deep. 


From the fathomless abyss, 

Where are bound the giant brood, 
Groans of anguish climb their heaven, 
Like the fumes of sacrifice. 


Oft the rulers of the skies 

Turn the guardian eye away 
From a long-protected offspring 
Of the families of earth. 


In the son they oft avoid 

To discern the pleading look, 
And the once beloved features 
Which his favoured father wore. 


So the frowning Parce sang. 
Low in his sullen prison hears 
The hoary banished sage, 
Thinks on his children’s lot, 
And silent shakes his head. 


Taylors “ Survey of German Poetry,” vol. ii. 


The fifth act represents Iphigenia 
as still irresolute; in an interview with 
Thoas she makes a vain attempt to go 
through the plan of deception which 
Pylades had arranged for her, and ends 
in communicating to him the fact that 
Orestes is her brother; she intreats 
his sanction to their departure. The 
language of the oracle, which had been 
interpreted as requiring the image 
of Diana to be placed with that of her 
brother at Delphi, is found to be ca- 
pable of a different interpretation. 
Orestes, by bringing a long-lost sister 
to Delphi, is to obtain peace. The sister 
is now plainly discovered to be the 
sister of Orestes, not of Pheebus. The 
forms of the German language enable 
Goethe to preserve the ambiguity 
throughout. We suppose that English 

resents some difficulty, as neither Mr. 
aylor or Miss Swanwick haye thought 


it necessary to imitate their author in 
this. This discovery removes all diffi- 
culty, and Thoas consents, reluctantly, 
no doubt, but with kindliness of feeling, 
to the restoration of Iphigenia to her 
native country. 

This poem the Germans, we think 
justly, regard as the most perfect of 
Goethe’s works. The beauty of form 
is throughout prevalent. There is no 
one thought, no one image that is not 
in perfect harmony with all the rest, 
and scene after scene follows in natural 
sequence of increasing beauty, with 
almost the development of a flower 
through its successive changes. The 
language in this poem and in his Tasso 
is throughout perfect. Both are the 
productions of the same period of his 
life, and in style they remarkably re- 
semble each other. 

When we praise the Iphigenia as a 
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perfect imitation of the antique, we 
perhaps are thinking rather of the 
effect produced than saying any thing 
that can be very strictly justified. The 
omission of the chorus is a remarkable 
deviation from the ancient forms ; and 
we distinctly remember the Antigone 
of Sophocles, and the exceeding beauty 
of that conception, when we say that 
Goethe’s Iphigenia breathes a yet 
diviner humanity than has _ been 
embodied by any of the ancient 
poets. With Tasso we are not 
equally pleased; the subject itself does 
not quite satisfy us. ‘The intrigues of a 
petty court, encouraging poetry as it 
would the manufacture of filigree 
flowers, and its total impossibility of 
distinguishing a true poet when he 
appears, though not indisposed to listen 
to any one declaiming on the subject ; 
valuing Tasso not for his real powers, 
but for the estimate which the world 
may make of them, and the reflected 
splendour which the production of a 
great poem may cast on the patronage 
of the court that sustained the poet. 
The truth of such things is not suffi- 
cient to make them the subjects of an 
interesting poem ; and of ‘TTasso’s own 
character, the analysis, subtle as it is, 
vexes and displeases us. Goethe's 
Tasso is not the true Tasso; and to 
interpret the poem by saying that 
Goethe was thinking of himself in some 
stage of his development, and describing 
some slough which he had cast off, does 
notmuch mend the matter. Ofthis poem 
Miss Swanwick has translated but two 
acts; it is a curious coincidence, and 
perhapsa proof that the poem has affec- 
ted others in the same way with our- 
selves, that Mr. John Edward Taylor, 
who commenced a translation of this 
poem, and whose version of some of the 
early scenes is exceedingly graceful, has, 
like Miss Swanwick, discontinued the 
work after translating a few scenes.* 
We have not seen any other English 
translation of the Tasso, nor can we 
recommend the task to any labourer 
in this field. 

Mrs. Hemans has, we believe, trans- 
lated parts of the Tasso: these we 
have not seen; but in the volume of 
her poetical remains are extracts from 
Iphigenia of great and singular beauty ; 
they are also for the most part as ac- 
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curate representations of the passages 
she selected as could be wished; but 
should any reader be tempted to com- 
pare them with Miss Swanwick’s trans- 
lation, it is fair to remember, that if 
the flow of the verse be more like 
that of original poetry, the effect is 
produced by its being in the power of 
the translator of select passages to 
omit any thing that interferes with her 
progress, while Miss Swanwick has 
undertaken to represent all faithfully. 
Mrs. Hemans’s is in fact a graceful 
imitation of such passages as most fell 
in with her own state of mind when 
writing ; Miss Swanwick’s is not imi- 
tation, but translation ; and even with 
this disadvantage as to the effect of 
particular passages, we think any 
person fairly examining the selected 
passages will feel it difficult to assign 
the palm of superiority to Mrs. 
Hemans; and to have made it a 
drawn battle with the great poetess of 
our ‘age, is surely no inconsiderable 
triumph. 

Miss Swanwick has in this volume 
given us a translation of Schiller’s 
* Maid of Orleans.” Of this poem 
we must take another opportunity of 
expressing our opinion. The occa- 
sion will probably be presented in re- 
viewing the translation of Schiller an- 
nounced by Merivale, whose poems 
from the Greek Anthology have long 
ranked with the best specimens of trans- 
lation in the language, and who, not- 
withstanding all the perplexing difficul- 
ties of the perpetual ‘tangle of the terza 
rima, has in his versions of select pas- 
sages from Dante, successfully con- 
tested the palm with Cary. The 
specimens already published of his 
Schiller, in Sonderland’s very beauti- 
ful volume of the Poets of Germany, 
lead us to anticipate for him equal suc- 
cess in this new field of exertion. 

In parting for the present with Miss 
Swanwick, may we venture to suggest 
to her, as apoem of singular beauty, 
the Genoveva of Tieck, of which we 
believe there is no English translation, 
and the beauty of which would at once 
secure popularity for any adequate ver- 
sion. Could she find time for this, it 
would be an important addition to our 
poetical literature. 


* Translations from the German, in prose and verse. By Henry Reeve and John 


E, Taylor. London—1842, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


* Now go on, and wait for me at the 
first little public house you come to,” 
whispered Captain Barecolt, as soon 
as he and his companions had passed 
the gates of Hull; “I will not be a 
minute ;” and, turning away under- 
neath the wall which at that time 
surrounded the city, he appeared with 
a shrewd eye to be examining the 
fortifications. Lucky it was for him 
that he did so, for the moment after, 
the officer of the guard, having been 
roused somewhat early from his slum- 
ber, and thinking it unnecessary to 
go to bed again, sauntered forth to 
enjoy the breeze of the morning, and 
to observe what the strange captain 
was about. No sooner did our worthy 
friend, giving a backward glance 
towards the gates, perceive that he 
was watched, than, without a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, he beckoned the 
officer up to him, and addressed him 
when he approached with a torrent 
of engineering terms, some in French, 
some in English, some in a language 
compounded of the two. 

“ Begar,” he cried, after having 
vented a great deal of learning upon 
the incomprehensive ears of his au- 
ditor, “I not able to tell what de go- 
vernor will have do here. Look, 
sair, look, my good friend, if I be not 
much mistake dat hill dare, not above 
one half mile off, command the bas- 
tion all along. Let me beseech you, 
have de bounty to take von leetle walk 
up to de top of de hill. Den wid one 
stick making a level, so; see if de line 
do not cover de top of de curtain— 
‘c'est a dire,’ if it do not ‘ domin@’ it. 
You understand ?” 

“Oh, yes! I understand quite well,” 
replied the officer of the trainbands ; 
but I'll tell you what, captain, you 
must go yourself, for I cannot leave 
the guard.” 

“* Sapristi, dat be true,” said Bare- 
colt, turning away and walking to- 
wards the slight elevation he had 
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pointed out. The officer of the guard 
watched him for a moment, as with 
his usual dignified stride he walked on 
towards the hill, and then turning 
back again to the gates, entered, 
causing them once more to be closed 
behind him. 

Barecolt paused when he reached 
the top of the rise, and turning round 
examined the town of Hull, but more 
especially the gate from which he had 
issued forth, making sundry gesticula- 
tions as if he were endeavouring to 
ascertain the relative height of the 
hill and the fortifications, suspecting 
that some one might be observing 
him still. In doing so, however, 
he scanned every nook and corner 
with a curious eye, and having satis- 
fied himself that he was not watched, 
he turned sharply to the left, regained 
the road along which Falgate and 
Arrah Neil had taken their way; and, 
covered by a small clump of trees 
which grew near at that time, he hur- 
ried on with long steps towards the 
little public house which Hugh O’Don- 
nel had mentioned. 

The pace at which he went was so 
rapid that, notwithstanding the inter- 
ruption he had met with, he came in 
sight of the little solitary house just 
at the moment that Arrah and her 
companion reached it. There was a 
tall man standing at the door; and the 
next instant, before Captain Barecolt 
came up, three horses were led out by 
a man and a boy, and the worthy cap- 
tain could see his Irish acquaintance, 
Mr. O'Donnel, lift the fair girl upon 
one of the beasts, and then, approaching 
his head close to her ear, appear to whis- 
per to her eagerly for several moments. 

Whatever was the nature of his 
communication, it was just over when 
Captain Barecolt laid his hand upon 
his shoulder ; and Mr. O'Donnel only 
added the words— 

«*Remember, to none but himself, 
or her.” 


¥ 
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He then turned to Captain Barecolt, 
exclaiming— 

« Quick, quick upon your horse’s 
back, and away.” 

“Qh! there’s no such haste, Master 
O'Donnel,” replied Barecolt, who 
loved not to receive the word of com- 
mand from a merchant. Nothing 
but cowardice is ever in a hurry; so 
what is to pay for the horses, my 
friend ?” 

“Seventeen pounds for that,” re- 
plied O'Donnel, pointing to one, “and 
two-and-twenty pounds for the other, 
which you had better mount yourself, 
lest your long legs touch the ground. 
—They are cheap.” 

“ Cheap or dear, they must be paid 
for,” replied Barecolt, “ and they don’t 
seem bad beasts, either. Come, Mas- 
ter Falgate, bring forth the crowns— 
you see, having short legs saves you 
five pounds ;” and while the worthy 
painter unfolded his bundle, in which 
were now contained such parts of 
Barecolt’s goods and chattels as he 
thonght it absolutely necessary to take 
with him, the captain drew forth a 
leathern purse and disbursed the sum 
required for his own beast, which 
operation, to say the truth, left his 
pocket but scantily garnished. 

** Now mount, mount, Master Fal- 
gate,” continued Barecolt.  T’other 
side of your horse, man, and t’other 
foot in the stirrup, or we shall have 
you with your face to the tail— Now, 
Mistress Arrah, are you ready ?” 

But when he turned to look at her, 
Arrah Neil had fallen into one of her 
deep fits of abstraction, and he had to 
repeat the question before she roused 
herself. 

«Yes, yes!” she answered with a 
start, “ I am ready ;” and then turn- 
ing to O'Donnel added, “ I remember 
it all now. That name, like the sud- 
den drawing of a curtain, has let in 
the light upon memory, and I see the 
past.” 

** God speed you, young lady,” re- 
plied O'Donnel; “but now hasten 
upon your way, and I will take mine ; 
for it will not be long ere your flight 
is discovered, and before that I hope 
I shall be in my house, and you many 
miles hence.” 

Thus saying he waved his hand, 
and Barecolt, striking his horse with 
his heel, led the way along the road 
at a quick pace. Arrah Neil followed, 
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and was at his side in a moment; but 
good Diggory Falgate, who seemed 
less accustomed to equestrian exercise 
than either of his companions, was 
not a little inconvenienced by the trot- 
ting of his horse. Merciless Captain 
Barecolt, however, though to tell the 
truth he saw the difficulty with which 
their companion followed them at a 
still increasing distance, kept up the 
same rapid rate of progression for 
some six or seven miles, speaking now 
and then a word or two to his fair 
companion, but showing wonderful 
abstinence from his usual frailty. At 
length they reached the top of a long 
sloping hill which commanded a view 
over a wide extent of country behind 
them, and along at least one half of 
the road they had followed from Hull; 
and turning his horse for a moment or 
two, Captain Barecolt paused and 
examined the track beneath his eyes, 
to see if he could discover any signs 
of pursuit. All was clear, however : 
the sun, now risen a degree or two 
above the horizon, but still red and 
large from the horizontal mist through 
which it shone, cast long shadows 
from tree, and house, and village spire 
over the ground, in some places, and 
in others, bright gleams of rosy light ; 
but almost all the world seemed still 
slumbering, for no moving object was 
to be seen on the road, and nothing 
even in the fields around but where a 
team of horses, driven slowly by a 
whistling ploughman, at about a hun- 
dred yards upon the left of the party 
on the hill, wended slowly onward to 
commence their labours for the day. 

You may go a little slower now, 
young lady,” said Barecolt, after he 
had concluded his examination; “ we 
have a good start of them, and I do 
not think they would venture to send 
out far in pursuit.” 

“Thank God!” answered Arrah 
Neil, not in the commun tone of satis- 
faction with which those words are 
usually pronounced, but with the voice 
of heartfelt gratitude to Him from 
whom all deliverance comes. “ But 
do you think we are really safe?” con- 
tinued Arrah, after amoment’s thought. 
** Perhaps it would be better to go on 
quickly for a time—but that good man 
who came with us, seems hardly able 
to make his horse keep up with us.” 

**Then we will make him lead as 
soon as he comes up,” answered Bare- 
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colt; we can follow at his pace, for 
I think we are secure enough just now. 
The truth is, he is evidently unac- 
customed to a horse’s back, and sits his 
beast like a London tapster in a city 
pageant. ‘Tis a lamentable thing, 
Mistress Arrah, that so few people in 
this country ever learn to ride. Now, 
before I was twelve years old there 
was not a pas of the manege that I 
could not make the wildest horse per- 
form; and serviceable indeed have I 
found it in my day; for I remember 
well when the small town of Alais 
was taken, which I had aided to defend, 
with twenty other gentlemen of dif- 
ferent nations, we determined that we 
would have nothing to do with the 
capitulation; and on the morning when 
the king's troops were just about to 
march into the town, we issued forth 
to cut our way out, or to find it through 
them in some manner. We had not 
gone above three hundred yards from 
the gate when we found a line of pike- 
men drawn up across the road and in 
a meadow. There were no other 
troops on that side of the town, for 
the chief attack was at another point; 
but as soon as they saw us, down went 
their pikes; when crying to the rest, 
‘now, gentlemen, follow me,’ I dashed 
up to them as if to charge. I was 
mounted on a swift and powerful horse 
—I called him Drake, in memory of 
the great Sir Francis—but just as I 
was at the point of their pikes, I lifted 
him on his haunches, struck my spurs 
into his flanks, and with one spring 
over the line we went.” 

‘“‘ And what became of the rest?” 
asked Arrah Neil. 

‘¢ You shall hear,” replied Barecolt. 
** The horse as he came over lashed 
out behind, and striking one of the 
pikemen on the head, dashed in his 
steel cap and his skull together, so 
that down he went, and my friends 
charging on, cut a way for a part of 
themselves before the confusion was 
over. Five got through and joined 
me; but the rest had to eat cold steel.” 

“They were killed?” asked Arrah 
Neil. “ Alas! war is a sad thing.” 

“Very true,” replied Barecolt; 
“but one comes to think of it as 
nothing. It is the occupation of brave 
men and gentlemen, and when one 
makes up one’s mind every day to lose 
one’s life if need be, we do not think 
much of seeing others go a few hours 
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before us. If I could call up again 


*alltthe men I have seen killed since I 


first smelt powder, when I was about 
fifteen, I should have a pretty strong 
army of ghosts to fight the Round- 
heads with. Well, Master Falgate,” 
he continued, as the painter came up, 
**you seem red in the face and out of 
breath.”’ 

“Ugh! there never was such a 
beast,” cried Falgate. “It is like 
riding a rhinoceros. He has as many 
hard knobs in him as a cow, and his 
pace is like a galloping earthquake. 
Oons, captain, you go so fast too.” 

«‘ Well, my good friend, tell me,” 
said Barecolt, “did you ever take a 
journey on a horse before?” 

“No,” replied Falgate boldly, “or 
I do not think I should ever have got 
on one again. But in pity, good Cap- 
tain Barecolt, don’t go at such a rate, 
or, faith, you must leave me behind, 
which would not be like a good cama- 
rado.” 

‘* No, no; we won't leave you be- 
hind, Falgate,” replied Barecolt, “ and 
for that reason we will make you go 
first. So shall we be ready to pick 
you up if you fall off; and you can go 
at your own pace, though it must be 
the quickest you can manage.” 

**Oh, butter and eggs for ever!” 
cried Falgate, putting himself in the 
van, and going on at a jog trot, “if 
an old market-woman can keep her 
seat and not break her eggs, I do not 
see why one of the lords of the creation 
should tumble off and crack his bones.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Barecolt ; 
‘and if he do he deserves to break 
his head. But get on alittle faster, 
Master Falgate, or we shall have the 
fat citizens of Hull at our heels.” 

“Oh, no fear! no fear!” rejoined 
Falgate; “they are all miraculous 
horsemen and ride as well as I do: so 
unless the governor pursues you in 
person, and brings all the horses out 
of his own stable, you may ride to 
York and back before any of them will 
stir. Would that the man who sold 
me this horse were in as sore askin 
as he who bought it,” he continued, 
after a short pause; “Iam sure he 
must have had an ill will at my poor 
bones, plague light upon him.” 

*« Ah, no!” cried Arrah Neil. 
is a good and a kind man.” 

“He is a very close one,” replied 


Barecolt, “for 1 know, young lady, I 


“ He 
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tried my best yesterday to worm out 
of him all the secrets that we wanted 
to know; but he held his mouth as 
tight shut as the shell of an oyster.” 

«He had a reason doubtless,” an- 
swered Arrah Neil, falling into thought 
again. 

« Well, if he have told you all about 
it,” rejoined Barecolt, assuming an 
indifferent air, “it does not matter. I 
have no curiosity. Only when we wish 
to send despatches securely, we give a 
copy to two separate messengers, and 
if, as I understood him, you are to tell 
Lord Walton or the young lady, it 
might have been better to inform me 
too, as then I could have carried them 
the intelligence in case of our being 
separated and of my seeing them first.” 

** Perhaps it might have been better,” 
said Arrah Neil; “but all promises 
are sacred things, and methinks more 
especially, promises to the dead.” 

“Ay, that they are,” answered 
Barecolt, who saw that he was not 
likely to learn from his fair companion 
what had been the substance of her 
conversation with O’Donnel—* ay, 
that they are. I remember a very 
curious and entertaining story about 
that which happened at the siege of a 
certain town, when I was serving in 
the north. I will tell it to you as we 
go; it will serve to while away the 
time.” 


CAPTAIN BARECOLT’S STORY. 


« There is a little town called Le 
Catelet just upon the French frontier, 
which was besieged by the Spanish 
army, after the French had taken it 
and held it for about a year. The 
attack began in the winter, and a num- 
ber of honourable gentlemen threw 
themselves into it to aid in the defence 
as volunteers. Amongst the rest 
were two friends who had fought in a 
good many battles together, and one 
was called the Viscount de Boulaye and 
the other the Capitaine la Vacherie. 
Every day there were skirmishes and 
sallies, and one night when they were 
sitting drinking and talking together, 
after avery murderous sortie, Capitaine 
la Vacherie said to his -friend— 

“*How cold those poor fellows 
must be whom we left dead in the 
trenches to-day.’ 

«« Ay, that they must,’ said Bou- 
Jaye; ‘and ‘pon my life, La Vacherie, 
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I am glad the place is so full that you 
and I have but one room and one bed 
between us, otherwise I know not how 
we should keep ourselves warm.’ 

“Nor I either,’ replied La Va- 
cherie. ‘ Mind, Boulaye, if I am some 
day left in the trenches, you come and 
look for me, and bring me out of the 
cold wind.’ 

“He spoke laughing, and the vis- 
count answered in the same way, 

«©¢ That I will, La Vacherie ; don’t 
you be afraid.’ 

“ Well, about a fortnight after, the 
Spaniards attempted to storm the 
place; but they were driven back, 
after fighting for near an hour, and 
Boulaye and La Vacherie, with the 
regiment of Champagne, pursued them 
to their entrenchments. Boulaye got 
back, safe and sound, to the town just 
as it was growing dark, and went to 
the governor's house and taiked for an 
hour over the assault, and then re- 
turned to his room, and asked his ser- 
vant if Capitaine La Vacherie had come 
back. The man answered, no; and 
so Boulaye swore that, he would be 
hanged if he would wait for his sup- 
per. Well, when supper came and 
LaVacherie did not, the viscount began 
to think, § I should not wonder if that 
poor devil, La Vacherie, had left his 
bones outside ;’ and after he had eaten 
two or three mouthfulls and drunk a 
glass or two of wine, he sent the 
servant to the quarters of the regiment 
of Champagne, to see if he could hear 
any thing of his friend. But the ser- 
vant could find no one who knew any 
thing of hitk ; and when he came back 
he found the viscount sitting with the 
table and the wine upon his right hand, 
and his feet upon the two andirons, 
with a warm fire of wood blazing 
away before him. When he told him 
that he could learn nothing, Boulaye 
exclaimed— 

‘«* Sacrement! I dare say he is killed 
—poor fellow, I am very sorry,’ and 
he filled himself another glass of wine, 
and kept his foot on the andirons. In 
about half an hour more he went to 
bed and just as he was getting com- 
furtable and beginning to dose, seeing 
the fire flickering against the wall one 
minute and not seeing it the next, he 
heard a step upon the stairs, and in- 
stantly recollected La Vacherie’s, who 
came up singing and talking just as 
usual. 
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«é¢Ah!’ cried he, * La Vacherie, 
is that you? I thought you had been 
killed ?’ 

““«The deuce, you did, Boulaye,’ 
replied La Vacherie, and began to 
move about the bottles and glasses as 
if he were feeling for a candle to light it. 

«¢ Well, don’t make a noise, there’s 
a good man,’ said Boulaye, ‘for 1 am 
tired and have a good deal to do to- 
morrow. 

“I’m sure so have I,’ replied La 
Vacherie, ‘ so I'll go to bed at once.’ 

“‘* Had you not better have some 
supper ?’ asked the viscount. 

‘“«¢ No,’ replied his friend, ‘ I’ve had 
all the supper I want ;’ and accord- 
ingly he pulled off his clothes and lay 
down beside his comrade. But by 
that time the viscount was asleep, so 
that they had no further conversation 
that night. The next morning when 
Viscount de Boulaye woke he found 
that La Vacherie had already risen, 
and left his nightcap upon the pillow, 
and he did not see him again till night, 
for the enemy made several fierce 
attacks, and all the troops of the garri- 
son were busy till sunset. Well the 
viscount supped alone that night as 
before, and just as he got into bed, he 
heard La Vacherie’s step again, and 
again he came in, and again he would 
eat no supper, but went to bed as 
before. The viscount, however, did 
not sleep so easily this night, for he 
thought there was something odd about 
his friend. So after lying for about 
half an hour, he said, ‘ La Vacherie 
are you asleep ?’ 

“© Not yet,’ replied La Vacherie ; 
* but I soon shall be.’ 

“* Well, I want to ask you some- 
thing,’ said Boulaye, turning himself 
sharp round, and as he did so, his hand 
came against La Vacherie’s. It was 
like a bit of ice ! 

‘*¢ Why how cold you are,’ cried the 
viscount. 

**¢ And how, can you expect me to 
be otherwise,’ asked La Vacherie in a 
terrible voice, ‘ when you have left me 
out there in the trenches through two 
long January nights?’ and that mo- 
ment he jumped out of bed, threw 
open the window, and went off. His 
body was found next morning where 
he had been killed two days before.” 

Arrah Neil was silent, but Falgate, 
who while riding on at his slow pace 
had kept one ear always upon his com- 
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panion’s story, turned round and asked, 
‘** But what became of the viscount ?” 

** Why, when the town capitulated,” 
replied Barecolt, “ he went into a ca- 
puchin convent, and was called Father 
Henry. But, hark! There is the 
sound of a trumpet, by the Lord Harry. 
Gallop, Falgate! gallop! or I'll drive 
my sword through you;” and at the 
same time he drew the weapon and 
pricked forward the horse of his com- 
panion with the point. 

The galloway, for it deserved no 
higher title, started on, lashing out 
behind in a manner that had nearly 
sent the poor painter out of the saddle 
and over its head; but when once the 
beast was fairly started in a gallop, 
Falgate found his seat much more 
comfortable than at a trot ; and away 
the whole party went at full speed over 
hill and dale for about a mile and a 
half, when suddenly, to Barecolt’s sur- 
prise, the sound of the trumpet was 
again heard upon his left nearer than 
before. After pausing for a moment 
to listen, he made up his mind that 
whatever body of men were near, they 
did not come from the side of Hull; 
but judging that when escorting trea- 
sure or a lady he should best show his 
valour by discretion, the renowned 
captain turned sharp off from the high 
road down a lane to his right, and after 
having gone rather more than one mile 
in that direction, through pleasant rows 
of trees, without hearing any more of 
the sounds which had alarmed him, he 
pulled up at a house, from the front 
of which a pole bearing a garland pro- 
truded over the road, indicating that 
some sort of entertainment would there 
be found for way-faring travellers. 

«*‘ We will here water our horses, 
Mistress Arrah,” he said ; “ and keep- 
ing in mind that we may not find loyal 
subjects in every house, we will refresh 
the inner man with gravity and mode- 
ration ;” and assuming a sad and sancti- 
monious air, he addressed a dry look- 
ing man who presented himself, asking 
if they could obtain wherewithal to 
strengthen themselves for their further 
journey. A ready affirmative was 
given, and aiding Arrah Neil from her 
horse, Barecolt led her in, and then, 
never forgetting his military habits, 
returned to see that the beasts were 
taken care of. The landlord followed 
him out, and the worthy captain con- 
tinued to eye him with a considerate 
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glance as he aided in washing the 
horses’ mouths and taking out their 
bits. By the time this was accom- 
plished, Barecolt’s opinion of his com- 
panion was completely formed, and 
when the latter remarked, “ you seem 
to have been riding very hard master,” 
he replied in a solemn tone, much to 
the astonishment of Diggory Falgate, 

« Yea, verily, have we, for the sound 
of a trumpet met our ears, and we 
feared, being few in number, to fall in 
with a party of the swaggering malig- 
nants who we hear are riding about 
the country. Wilt thou get them a 
little corn, my friend ?” 

“ Right willingly, master,” replied 
the host, “I see that thou art a godly 
man and I am glad to serve thee”. 

The moment he was gone, Barecolt 
whispered to Falgate,who had remained 
silent, partly from fatigue and partly 
from surprise, “we must cozen the 
crop-eared knave. Whine, can’t, and 
look devout, Master Falgate, and for- 
get your swagger if you can.” 

“ By St. Winifred,” replied Falgate, 
“this rough beast has taken all the 
swagger out of me. I can hardly 
stand, captain.” 

“ Well get thee in,” replied Bare- 
colt, ‘and leave me to deal with him. 
The best thing for thee to do is to hold 
thy tongue, for if thou onest openest thy 
mouth we shall see some profane saint or 
other popping out, and marking thee 
for a malignant in a minute.” 

After remaining for some ten minutes 
more at the door, in slow and solemn 
converse with the host, Barecolt stalked 
into the house, and found Arrah Neil 
sitting with her beautiful head leaning 
on her fair hand, and her elbow resting 
on a table very respectably covered 
with provisions. 

‘Now let us to our meat,” said 
Barecolt, “for we must be soon upon 
our way again.” 

Falgate was instantly settling him- 
self upon a stool to fall to, without 
further ceremony; but the captain gave 
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him a grave admonishing look, and 
standing before the table with his 
clasped hands resting on his stomach, 
and the two thumbs elevated towards 
his chin, begun a grace which had well 
nigh exhausted the patience of Falgate 
before it was done, but which greatly 
edified the master of the house. After 
this was concluded, they all sat down 
to meat; and Barecolt, who well knew 
that the portion of good things which 
the saintly men of his day allotted 
themselves was by no means small, 
carved away at the joints without any 
modesty, and loaded his own plate 
amongst others with a mess sufficient 
for an ogre. 

Alas, for the brief period of mun- 
dane felicity! Scarcely had three 
mouthfuls passed between his grinders, 
scarcely had one deep draught from 
the foaming tankard wetted his lips, 
when the sound of many horses’ feet 
was heard, and the next instant the 
blast of a trumpet was heard before 
the door. The landlord, who, as was 
then very customary, had sat down to 
share the meal prepared for his guests, 
started up, and ran out to the door, 
while Barecolt quietly approached the 
window and looked forth ; then return- 
ing to the table, he whispered in a low 
voice to Diggory Falgate and Arrah 
Neil, “A party of the drunken tapsters 
and pimpled-nosed serving men whom 
the roundhead rebels call, cavalry. 
Master Falgate, be as silent as a 
church mouse, I command you, and 
answer not more than a monosyllable, 
whatever is asked you.” 

“ Are they from Hull?” demanded 
Arrah Neil in atone of alarm, as Bare- 
colt resumed his seat, and began to eat. 

“No, I think not,” replied the gallant 
captain ; “but we shall soon see, for 
here come some of them along the 
passage ;” and as he spoke the door of 
the room opened, giving admission to 
a stout short-set man in a well-worn 
buff coat. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue parliamentarian looked at Captain 
Barecolt, and Captain Barecolt looked 
at the parliamentarian. The former 
had a cynical sort of smile on his coun- 
tenance, as if he recognized in the 
worthy captain a personage whom he 


had seen before under different circum- 
stances; but Barecolt’s face was a 
perfect blank—at least, if that which 
bore so prominent a gnomen’could be 
called so. At all events, in expression 
it said nothing; there was not the 
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slightest glance of recognition in his 
eyes, there was not the smallest curl 
of consciousness round bis mouth. He 
looked full in the officer’s face, with 
the stare of a stranger, for very 
nearly a minute, and then civilly asked 
him, if he would not sit down and 
join their party. 

“No, I thank you,” replied the 
parliamentarian, with the same sneer- 
ing smile, “ but I think I shall ask you 
to join ours.” 

Tam much obliged, my friend,” 
replied Barecolt, without any change 
of countenance, “but J have nearly 
dined.” 

« Dined, or not dined,” rejoined 
the other, “ you must come along with 
me.” 

« How, now?” cried Barecolt, ris- 
ing with a look of indignation, “ I 
thought, from your look, that you 
were a God-fearing and worthy man; 
but if you be, as I now judge from 
your words, one of the malignant 
fomenters of strife in Israel, I tell thee 
thou art in the wrong part of the 
country to play thy pranks, even if 
thou hast a company of thy swaggering 
rakehelly troopers at thy heels.” 

** Come, come,” replied the other, 
“IT am what I seem, and what you 
know me right well to be. Did you 
ever hear of a certain Captain Batten, 
sir? Were you ever at such a place 
as Bishop’s Merton ?” 

“ Of a Captain Batten I have heard 
when I was in London,” replied Bare- 
colt boldly, “and I have seen him 
too, but you are not he—for, in the 
first place, he is a godly and well- 
disposed person—-and in the next place, 
I do not recollect thee. Then, as for 
Bishop's Merton, the very name of it 
is naught, and smacks of prelacy and 
popery.” 

“IT am not Captain Batten, cer- 
tainly,” replied the other, “but I was 
cornet of his troop when you were at 
Bishop’s Merton, and I watched you 
well along the road for forty miles 
and more, after you had made him 
prisoner. You have changed your 
dress, but I know you, Captain Bare- 
colt.” 

“ Captain Barecolt!” cried our 
worthy friend, lifting up his hands and 
eyes with a look of astonishment and 
indignafion, ‘am I never to have done 
with Captain Barecolt? This is the 
third time within these four days that 
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ood- 
ever 
I meet him, I will cut off that nose of 
his, or he shall cut off mine, that 
there may be no more mistaking be- 
tween us. However, sir, if you are 
really, as you say, a cornet of Cap- 
tain Batten’s troop, I am glad to meet 
you—there is my hand, and I am quite 
prepared to show you to your satisfac- 
tion, that I am not the swaggering 
malignant you take me for, but a poor 
officer of French extraction, whose 
parents took refuge in this land during 
the persecutions of those who fought 
as I do, for the cause of true faith, 
and freedom of conscience. My name 
is Jersval, and you must, most likely, 
have heard of it, as I have for the last 
three months been assisting that wor- 
thy and pious man, Sir John Hotham, 
in strengthening the fortifications of 
Hull.” 

The officer looked at him for a mo- 
ment or two with a bewildered stare ; 
for though he thought he could have 
sworn to the person of the man who 
had been pointed out to him, not many 
weeks before, as Captain Barecolt, a 
notorious malignant, yet the captain’s 
coolness and effrontery was so great, 
as almost to overbear his belief. He 
was not convinced, indeed, but he was 
staggered, and being somewhat of a 
dogged nature, he resolved to resist 
giving credence to mere assertions, 
however boldly made. 

“* Come, come,” he said, ‘‘ you say 
you can give me proofs. Where are 
they? I know your face quite well. 
The proofs, the proofs, man—or you 
must away with me to Hull.” 

‘* Be that at your peril, sir,” replied 
Barecolt, with an air of dignity. “TI 
am travelling on business of importance 
for the governor, and I will resist being 
stopped to the shedding of blood. As 
to the proofs, here they are. You 
probably know Sir John Hotham’s 
signature ;” and as he spoke, he drew 
forth from his pocket the pass which 
he had obtained from the governor of 
Hull. 

So well had he combined all the 
particulars of his story, that every 
word in the pass tallied exactly with 
what he had said before. He was 
called therein the French officer, Cap- 
tain Jersval, employed upon the fortifi- 
cations—and all the authorities of the 
town and its dependencies, as well as 


I have been mistaken for that 
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all persons well affected to the state, 
were enjoined to give him free passage, 
aid, and assistance on all his lawful 
occasions. The parliamentarian, as 
he read, became more and more be- 
wildered, and indeed somewhat doubt- 
ful of Captain Barecolt’s identity. The 
landlord also joined in on behalf of his 
guest, and vouched for his having be- 
haved himself in a very comely and 
discreet manner. The roundhead 
was, however, of a stubborn and stiff- 
necked race, as I have before hinted. 
He was far more inclined to believe 
his own eyes than any piece of paper 
in the world; and although he read 
the pass twice, he looked at Captain 
Barecolt as often, each time muttering 
between his teeth an expression of con- 
viction that he was right after all. 

“ Well, it does not signify,” he said 
aloud, at length; “you shall go to 
Hull. You may have stolen this pass, 
or forged it, for aught I know. Un- 
less some one can swear that you are 
the same man here spoken of, back 
you shall troop.” 

“ That I can swear,” cried Diggory 
Falgate, starting up, and forgetting 
his companion’s injunctions to silence. 

“ And who, in the fiend’s name, may 
you be?” demanded the parliamen- 
tary soldier, growing hot; for Bare- 
colt had by this time quietly freed his 
long sword from the sheath, and placed 
his back towards the corner, giving a 
glance, as he did so, to the window, 
across which two other figures, on 
horseback, passed at the moment. 

“ Who am I?” said Falgate; “a 
citizen of Hull, sir; and I am ready 
to swear that I saw that gentleman 
walking and talking with the governor 
yesterday, and that he is the same to 
whom that pass was given.” 

“ Go to! go to!” said the parlia- 
mentarian scornfully ; ‘“‘ you seem some 
mechanic, who can know nought of 
such matters. Meddle with what con- 
cerns you, good man. Landlord, call 
in two of my troopers.” 

* Be it at your peril and theirs,” re- 
plied Barecolt in a voice of extraordi- 
nary loudness, bringing the point of 
his weapon towards the chest of his op- 
ponent who had taken a step forward. 
«© Whoever says I am not Captain Jers- 
val, lately employed by Sir John Ho- 
tham on the fortification of Hull, is a 
liar, and the consequence be upon his 
own head.” 
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Just as he was pronouncing in a 
stentorian voice this recapitulation of 
the qualities and titles he thought fit 
to assume, and while Arrah Neil was 
drawing back to the farther side of 
the room with some alarm, but with 
the profound silence she had preserved 
throughout this scence, the landlord 
opened the door to obey the order he 
had received. But he was encounter- 
ed at the threshold by two gentlemen, 
whom, to say truth, Captain Barecolt 
had seen a minute or two before cros- 
sing the window on horseback. Now 
our worthy friend, at his heart, did not 
well know whether to be sorry or re- 
joice at their presence, for there was 
much matter for very mingled feelings 
in their sudden appearance. 

The first face that presented itself was 
that of Lord Beverly; and, with all 
Barecolt’s bad qualities, he had acertain 
degree of chivalrous generosity in his 
nature which made him unwilling to 
have another engaged in the same 
awkward scrape as himself, especially 
when, as in the case of the earl, many 
important interests he feared might be 
periled by his capture, while his own 
apprehension would principally effect 
his own neck. He had _ therefore 
shouted aloud, as soon as he saw his 
noble companion dismount to enter 
the inn, for the purpose of giving him 
some notice of what was going on 
within; nor had his words failed to 
catch the earl’s ear, for the distance 
from the door of the room to the door 
of the house was but a step, and the 
windows were open. 

If, however, the sight of the earl 
caused Captain Barecolt as much alarm 
as pleasure, the face of the person- 
age who followed was any thing but 
satisfactory in his eyes, for the last time 
he had seen it was in earnest, and, ap- 
parently, secret conference with Sir 
John Hotham ; and our friend had no 
means whatsoever of knowing whether 
his evasion from Hull had become 
public before the earl and his compa- 
nion had set out. 

What was his surprise, however, 
when Lord Beverly advanced towards 
him, holding out his hand and ex- 
claiming, “ Ah, Captain Jersval, I was 
afraid I should have missed you, for 
we came by the cross-roads. But 
what is all this? Sword in hand, my 
gallant captain? What is all this, 
sir?” he continued, turning to the par- 
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liamentary officer, with an air of 
authority, “ I hope you are not molest- 
ing this gentleman, who is a very grave 
and respectable person, and not one to 
draw his sword upon any body with- 
out just occasion.” 

Barecolt was for once in his life 
wise enough notto sayaword. He 
did not venture to hint at his feats in 
the Cevennes; he said nothing of Na- 
varre or Arragon; he uttered not the 
name of Rochelle, but quietly left the 
earl to settle it all his own way. Fal- 
gate, too, was overpowered at the 
sudden recognition of Captain Bare- 
colt as Captain Jersval, and the round- 
head officer looked foolish and con- 
founded, muttering for a moment or 
two, something about ‘a mistake,” 
till he recovered himself sufficiently to 
return to his point and declare “that if 
ever human eyes were to be trusted, 
the man calling himself Jersval was 
no other than one Captain Barecolt, a 
notorious malignant.” 

« And pray, sir, do you know me?” 
demanded the earl, “for you seem to 
be much more knowing than your 
neighbours.” 

«No, I never saw you before,” re- 
plied the man bluffly. 

* But I know you, Master Stump- 
borough,” said the earl’s companion 
advancing inturn. “ At least, if I am 
not mistaken, you are the man I was 
told to look for, while accompanying 
this gentleman on his road. You are 
the cornet of Batten’s troop of horse, 
are you not ?” 

“ The same, sir,” replied the other 
with a stiff bow, “it seems we shall 
get at the truth of the matter now.” 

“It is only your stupid thick head 
that has prevented you getting at it be- 
fore, Master Stumpborough,” replied 
the gentleman. ‘“ This person whom 
you persist in calling Barecolt—you 
must be a bare colt yourself for your 
pains—is Captain Jersval, who has 
been employed by Sir John Hotham 
in strengthening the defences of our 
town, and who is now going on with 
this gentleman upon business of impor- 
tance. We have been looking for 
him all along the road, so if you had 
stopped or injured him, you would 
have lost your ears for your pains.” 

“I told him so!—lI told him so !— 
I told him so!” cried Barecolt, at 
every pause in the other's words. 

But the gentleman from Hull pro- 


ceeded handing a small paper to the 
parliamentarian. “There is a word 
or two for you from Sir John. Now 
get ready to march on without further 
delay. I will return with you. I 
think, sir,” he continued, addressing 
the earl, “ you will not want me any 
more.” 

‘“* No, I thank you, sir,” replied Lord 
Beverly, “ I can find my way on with 
my companions here. Commend me 
to Sir John, and accept my best thanks 
for your company so far.” 

While these few words were passing 
between the royalist nobleman and his 
companion of the road, the roundhead 
officer had been spelling through Sir 
John Hotham’s note, looking both puz- 
zled with the writing and confounded 
with all that had lately taken place. 
When he had done, however, he 
thought fit to make an apology to 
Barecolt for taking him for the man 
he really was. 

‘I will never believe my eyes again, 
sir,” he said, “for I would have sworn 
that you were that blaspheming 
ribaldy varlet, Barecolt, only dres- 
sed in a brown suit and with a 
steeple-crowned hat on. You are as 
like as two peas—only now I think of 
it, he may be a little taller. But I 
hope you do not bear malice, sir—now 
I know who you are, I am satisfied—I 
only wished to do my duty.” 

“I certainly do not thank you, sir, 
for taking me, a peaceable and God- 
fearing man, for a blaspheming ribaldy 
varlet,” replied Barecolt with asolemn 
air, “but | forgive you, sir—I forgive 
you—every man needs forgiveness, 
more or less, and so farewell; but use 
your eyes to better purpose another 
time, and if ever you see Captain 
Barecolt, tell him that when next he 
and Jersval meet, I will set such a 
mark upon him that there shall be no 
more mistakes; and so fare you 
well.” 

A few words had in the meanwhile 
passed in alow tone between the earl 
and his companion from Hull, and the 
latter then took his leave, seeing the 
commander of the party of troopers 
and the landlord of the house out be- 
fore him. Barecoltimmediately turned 
a glance full of merriment to Lord 
Beverly ; but that nobleman, with a 
grave face, put his finger to his lips, 
and then seating himself at the table, 
said—“ Well, Captain Jersval, by your 
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leave, I will share your dinner, which 
by the fulness of the plates seems to 
have been somewhat unpropitiously 
interrupted.” 

* Certainly, certainly, sir,” said 
Barecolt, resuming his seat at the head 


CHAPTER 


There was a jingling of arms, and 
a shouting of words of command, at 
the door of the inn, somewhat too 
much of the trumpet, anda great deal 
too much talking, for a veteran force ; 
and then the word was given to march, 
followed by trampling of horses’ feet 
in not the most orderly progression 
upon the road. The mouth of Cap- 
tain Barecolt had been busy for the 
last fivé minutes upon beef and cab- 
bage, and much execution had it done 
in that course of operations ; but no 
sooner had the sounds of the retiring 
party diminished than it opened, evi- 
dently with the purpose of giving utter- 
ance to some of the pent up loquacity 
which had long been struggling in his 
throat. But the earl of Beverly 
made him a second significant sign to 
be silent, and his caution was not un- 
necessary, for at that moment mine 
host was standing at the back of the 
door with a few silver pieces in his 
hand, grumbling internally at the 
small pay of the parliamentary party, 
and ready to overhear any thing that 
was said by his other guests. The 
next moment he opened the door of 
the room in which they were dining, 
and found them all eating and drinking 
in very edifying silence. His presence 
did not seem to discompose them in 
the least, and the only effect it had 
upon any one, was to induce the ear] to 
point to the huge black jack in the 
midst of the table, saying the few but 
gratifying words, “ more ale !” 

The landlord hastened to replenish 
the tankard ; but as there were no in- 
genious contrivances in those days for 
conjuring up various sorts of beer, at 
will, from the depths of a profound 
cellar, and as the house boasted no 
tapster, the host himself had to de- 
scend to the cellar to draw the liquor 
from the cask, and the earl took ad- 
vantage of his absence to say to Bare- 
colt and Falgate, “One more draught, 
my friends, if you will, and then to our 
horses’ backs. Are you rested enough 
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of the table. “Come, Falgate—come, 
Mistress Arrah Neil.” 

At the latter name the earl started, 
and gazed at Arrah for a moment ; but 
took no further notice, and only whis- 
pered to Barecolt, ‘* make haste !" 


XXXVI. 


to travel on, fair lady, for I have busi- 
ness of much importance on hand.” 

* Quite, sir,” replied Arrah Neil, 
“TI am only too glad to go on.” 

*] am rejoiced to see you here,” 
continued the earl; “but we must 
not venture to speak more till we 
have nothing but the free air around 
us. 

The next instant the landlord re- 
appeared, and the earl, taking the 
black jack from his hands, put his lips 
to it, but passed it on, after barely 
tasting the contents. Barecolt did it 
more justice, in a long deep draught ; 
and Falgate well nigh drained it to 
the bottom. As soon as this cere- 
mony was concluded, Barecolt and the 
rest of the party rose, and the earl 
returned thanks for the daily bread 
they had received, at less length, but 
with greater devotion, than his com- 
panion might have done. 

“‘ Now, Captain Jersval,” he said, 
when this was done, “ you see for the 
horses, while I pay the score.” And 
when Barecolt returned, he found the 
face of his host bearing a much better 
satisfied look, after settling with his 
last guests, than it had assumed after 
the departure of him whom the good 
man mentally termed a beggarly cor- 
net of horse. 

The earl then placed Arrah Neil in 
the saddle, sprang upon the back of a 
handsome powerful charger, and fol- 
lowed quickly by Barecolt and slowly 
by Falgate, took his way along the 
lane in which the house stood, choos- 
ing without hesitation many a turning 
and many a bye-path, much to the ad- 
miration of the worthy captain, who 
had a natural fondness for intricate 
ways. 

«* You seem to know the road right 
well,” he said in a low tone to the 
earl, when he could refrain no 
longer. 

«I have known it from my boy- 
hood,” replied Lord Beverly ; but he 
made no farther answer, and rode on 
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in silence till the path they followed 
opened out upon one of the wide open 
moors, not unfrequently met with 
even now in that part of the country, 
and which at that season was all pur- 
ple with the beautiful flower of the 
heath. 

* Now,” cried the earl, “we can 
speak freely. You are full of wonder 
and curiosity, I know, captain; but 
first tell me,” he continued, looking 
behind towards Diggory Falgate, who 
was labouring after them about three 
hundred yards in the rear—* who 
have you got there ?” 

“Oh! a very honest fellow, my 
lord,” replied Barecolt ; “who must 
needs go join the king, and be a sol- 
dier.” 

« Put him into the infantry then,” 
said the earl. But are you sure of 
him?” 

** Quite,” replied Barecolt; “he 
aided me last night to get speech with 
you in the block-house; and would 
not have cared if it had put his neck 
in a noose.” 

«« Enough—enough,” said the earl ; 
“it had well nigh been an unlucky 
business for all; but that matters 
not. The man showed his devotion, 
and therefore we may trust him ; and 
now, fair lady, so long and so anx- 
iously sought, I can scarccly believe 
my eyes to find you here upon the 
coast of Yorkshire. But, doubtless, 
you do not know me; let me say that 
I am an old friend of Lord Walton.” 

«‘ Oh, yes, sir,” replied Arrah Neil ; 
©] remember you well. You were 
at Bishop’s Merton that terrible night 
before the fire. You passed me as [ 
sat by the well watching for Lord 
Walton’s return, to tell him what they 
plotted against him; and you asked 
your way, and spoke kindly to me. 
Oh! I remember you well; but I 
wonder you remember me, for I am 
much changed.” 

** You are, indeed,” replied the earl, 
not only in dress but in speech. I 
could hardly at that time wring a 
word from you, though I was anxious 
to know if I could give you aid or 
help.” , 

« I was at that time in deep grief,” 
replied Arrah Neil, “and that with 
me is always silent; but besides, I 
had one of my cloudy fits upon me-— 
those cloudy fits that are now gone for 
ever.” 
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“Indeed!” said the earl; “ what 
has happened to dissipate them ?” 

“Memory,” replied Arrah Neil. 
‘«* At that time all the past was covered 
with darkness, previous to the period at 
which I arrived at Bishop’s Merton ; 
but still, in the darkness it seemed as if 
I saw figures moving about, different 
from those that surrounded me, and 
as if I heard tongues speaking that 
never now sounded on myear. And 
so longingly, so earnestly, used | to 
look upon that cloud over the past ; 
so completely used it to withdraw my 
thoughts from the present; so anx- 
iously used I to try to see those 
figures, and to hear those voices more 
distinctly, that I do not wonder people 
thought me mad. I thought myself 
so at times.” 

« But still,” rejoined Lord Beverly, 
«how has all this been removed ?” 

‘‘ Because the cloud is gone,” re- 
plied Arrah Neil, with a smile that 
made her fair face look angelic ; “ be- 
cause to remember one scene, one 
house, one person, connected with the 
past, woke up memory asif she had 
been sleeping ; and daily and hourly 
since she has been bringing up before 
me the pictures of other days, till all 
is growing clear and bright.” 

**T can understand all that,” said 
the earl with interest ; “but I would 
fain hear how it happened, that me- 
mory had for so long failed you at a 
particular point.” 

“It is strange indeed,” said Arrah 
Neil, thoughtfully ; ** but I suppose it 
sometimes happens so, after such a 
terrible fever as that which I had at 
Hull, and of which my poor mother 
died.” 

‘* That explains the whole,” replied 
the earl ; “ such is by no means an un- 
common occurrence. Was this many 
years ago ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Arrah Neil; 
“when I was very young. I could 
not be more than eight or nine years 
old ; for that good kind woman, the 
landlady of the inn where we then 
lodged, told me the other day, that it 
was between nine and ten years ago. 
Those were sad times,” she said. 

« They were indeed,” said the earl 
of Beverly, a deep shade coming over 
his brow; “as sad to you it seems as 
to me, for we both then lost those 
that were dearest to us.” 

He paused for a moment or two, 
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looking down upon his horse’s crest 
with a stern and thoughtful expression 
of countenance; and then raising his 
head, he shook his rein with a quick 
and impatient gesture, saying—* It is 
not good to think of such things. 
Come, Barecolt, now to satisfy your 
curiosity as far as is reasonable. I 
see that you have scarcely been able 
to keep it within bounds; but first 
let me thank you for your efforts to 
set me free; and, understand me, I 
am not one to limit my gratitude to 
words,” 

‘‘ But your lordship said it had well 
nigh been an unlucky business for us 
all,” exclaimed Captain Barecolt ; 
“and to say truth, as soon as the door 
was open, I saw that I had got into 
the wrong box, as it is called. There 
was somebody behind the curtain I 
suspect ; and I do not know,” he con- 
tinued, “ whether it would be discreet 
to ask who it was.” 

«There need be no secret about it 
now,” replied the earl. It was no 
other than my worthy friend Sir John 
Hotham, the governor, who wished to 
hold some private communication with 
me. He feared when you tried to 
open the door, that it was some one 
come to spy upon his actions; and to 
tell the truth, | was very apprehensive 
lest your inopportune appearance 
should be the means not only of 
breaking off my conversation with 
him, but of getting you yourself 
hanged for aspy. I had no time for 
consideration, and therefore it was, 
that I told you to get out of Hull as 
fast as possible, and wait for me on the 
road. I had still less time to think of 
what account I should give of you to 
Sir John ; but the truth, when it can 
be told, my good captain, is always the 
best ; andas the governor had already 
promised to set me at liberty speedily, 
I thought fit to tell him that you were 
an attached dependent of mine, who 
had foolishly thought fit to risk your 
own life to set me free. I told him, 
moreover, that I had directed you to 
get out of the town as soon as you 
could, and wait for me on the road, 
trusting to his promise for speedy 
liberation. He pronounced the plan 
a good one; and made arrangements 
for sending Colonel Warren with me 
to insure my passing safe, if I should 
meet this party of horse with whom I 
just now found you embroiled.” 
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*“ This Colonel Warren must be 
quick at taking a hint,” replied Bare- 
colt ; “for he certainly entered into 
your lordship’s schemes in my poor 
favour with great skill and deci- 
sion.” 

** He is a very good man, and well 
affected,” replied the earl; ‘* the only 
one indeed in Hull on whom Sir John 
Hotham can rely. He was prepared, 
however ; for just before we set out 
this morning, as he told me after- 
wards, first a rumour, and then a 
regular report from the gates, reached 
the governor, to the effect that you 
had run away from the town. Sir 
John replied coldly to the officer who 
brought him the intelligence, that you 
had not run away, but had been sent by 
him on business of importance ; and 
that for the future, when on guard at 
the gates, he had better mind his own 
business, which was to prevent the 
enemy from coming in, and not to 
meddle with those who went out. He 
then explained to Warren, that we 
should find you on our way; and in 
half an hour after we came up the 
river in a boat, mounted the horses 
which had been sent to meet us a 
couple of miles from the town, and fell 
in with the party of horse, as you 
know.” 

« Truth is best, as you say,” replied 
Barecolt ; “but yet I do honour a 
man who can tell a sturdy lie, with 
a calm and honest countenance, when 
need compels him; and in this respect 
the worthy Colonel Warren certainly 
deserves high renown, for he vouched 
for my being Captain Jersval, with as 
sincere and as innocent a face as a 
lamb’s head at Easter.” 

“TI fear he does not merit your 
praise,” replied the earl; “and I do 
not think he would exactly covet it ; but 
at all events he did not know you to 
be any other than Captain Jersval ; 
for my conversation about you with 
Sir John Hotham was but short, and 
it did not occur to me to mention your 
real name.” 

*‘ Lucky discretion,” cried Barecolt ; 
* but, in good sooth, my lord, we must 
wait a little for my good friend, Dig- 
gory Falgate, whose bones are already 
aching from his first acquaintance with 


a horse’s back, and who cannot keep 
up with us at the pace we go.” 

** What hour is it ?” said the earl. 
«* We have not yet made much way, 
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and I would fain be at Market Wigh- 
ton, or at Poklington, before night. 
We have taken a great round to avoid 
some dangers on the Beverly road, 
otherwise the distance to York is not 
more than forty miles.” 

Having ascertained that it was not 
yet more than two o’clock, the earl 
agreed to pause a little for the benefit 
of good Diggory Falgate, and about 
two miles farther on, stopped in a 
little village to feed the horses, in 
order to enable them to make as long 
a journey as possible before night. 

The aspect of the landlord and land- 
lady of the house, at which they now 
paused, was very different from that 
of their late host. The latter was a 
buxom dame of forty-five, with traces 
of beauty past away, a coquettish air, a 
neat foot and instep, and a bodice, 
laced with what the puritans would 
have considered very indecent red 
ribands. Her husband was a jovial 
man, some ten years older than herself, 
with a face as round and rosy as the 
setting sun—a paunch beginning to 
become somewhat unwieldy, but with 
a stout pair of legs underneath it, 
which bore it up manfully. He wore 
his hat on one side as he came out to 
greet his new guests, and a cock’s 
feather therein, as if peculiarly to 
mark his abhorrence of puritanical 
simplicity. 

‘The first appearance of Lord Be- 
verly and his party, the plainness of 
their dress, and the soberness of their 
air, did not seem much to conciliate 
his regard; but the nose of Captain 
Barecolt had something pleasant and 
propitious in his eyes; and the light 
ease with which the earl of Beverly 
sprang to the ground, and lifted Arrah 
Neil from the saddle, also found 
favour in his sight: for the worthy 
landlord had a very low estimation of 
all the qualities of all the parliamen- 
tarian party, and could not make up 
his mind to believe that any one be- 
longing to it, could sit a horse, wield 
a sword, or fire a shot, with the same 
grace and dexterity as a cavalier. 

Just as the earl was leading in 
Arrah Neil, however, and Barecolt 
was following, Diggory Falgate, to use 
a nautical term, hove in sight, and the 
landlord, who was giving orders to his 
ostler for the care of the horses, 


rubbed his eyes and gazed, and then 
rubbed his eyes again, exclaiming— 
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«* By all the holy martyrs, I do believe 
fhat” it is that jovial blade Falgate, 
who painted my sign, and kept us in a 
roar all the time it was doing.” 

“« Ay, sir, that’s just Diggory,” an- 
swered the ostler, “though I wonder to 
see him a horseback ; for if you re- 
member he once got upon our mare, 
and she shot him over her head in a 
minute.” 

“ Ah, jolly Falgate!” cried the 
landlord, advancing towards him; 
« how goes it with you?” 

‘Hardly, hardly! good master 
Stubbs,” answered the painter. ‘ This 
accursed beast has beat me like a 
stock-fish, and I am sure that my 
knees, with holding on, are at this 
moment all black and blue, and green 
and yellow, like an unscraped pullet.” 

“Faith, I am sorry to hear it,” 
replied the landlord ; “ but you will 
come to it—you will come to it, Mas- 
ter Falgate. All things are beaten 
into us by an application on the same 
part, from our first schooling to our 
last. But tell me, do you know who 
these people are who have just come?” 

“Tell you! To be sure,” cried 
Diggory Falgate, “1 am of their 
party. One is agreat lord.” 

* What! the long man with the 
nose,” cried the worthy host, “ ’Tis a 
lordly nose, that I'll vouch for.” 

** No, no! not he,” replied the pain- 
ter; “he is a great fire-eating cap- 
tain, the devil of a fighting soldier, 
who swallows you up a whole squadron 
in a minute, and eats up a battalion of 
infantry, pikes and all, like a boy de- 
vouring a salt herring, and never car- 
ing for the bones. No, no! ’tis the 
other is the lord.” 

“ He’s mighty plainly dressed for a 
lord,” replied the host; “ why, my 
jerkin’s worth his and a shilling to 
boot.” 

« Ay, because we have just made 
our escape from Hull,” replied the 
painter, “ and we are all in disguise ; 
but I can tell you, nevertheless, that 
he is a great lord, and very much 
trusted by the king.” 

** Then, I'm the man for him,” said 
the landlord, and hurrying in, hat in 
hand, he addressed the earl of Bever- 
ly, saying, “ What's your lordship's 
pleasure? What can I get for you, 
my lord? Has your lordship any news 
from Nottingham or York? I am 
upon thorns till I hear from Notting- 
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ham ; for I’ve got two sons—fine boys 
as ever you set your eyes upon—gone 
to join the king there, just a week 
ago, last Monday, and my two best 
horses with them.” 

*“‘In whose regiment are they ?” 
asked the earl. 

** Oh! in the noble earl of Bever- 
ly’s,” replied the host; “he’s our 
lord and master here, and as soon as 
one of his people came down to raise 
men, my boys vowed they'd go.” 

«© They shall be taken care of,” said 
the earl; laying his hand upon the 
landlord’s shoulder, with a meaning 
smile, which let worthy Master Stubbs 
into the secret of his name in a mo- 
ment; “ and now, my good friend,” 
he continued, “forget his lordship 
with me, and if you want really to 
serve me, send somebody to the top 
of the hill to bring me word if they 
see any parties moving about in the 
country. I have heard of such things, 
and would be upon my guard,” 

The landlord winked one small black 
eye, till it was swallowed up in the 
rosy fat that surrounded it. Then, 
shutting the door of the room, he ap- 
proached the earl, saying in a myste- 
rious tone, “ You are quite right, 
you are quite right, my lord. There 
are such things in the country. One 
troop passed through the village this 
morning, and there is another hand- 
ful of them left over at the hamlet, 
beyond the edge, as we call the hill. 
There are not above a score of them, 
and if they were to come into the vil- 
lage, we would soon show them the 
way out, for we have surly fellows 
amongst us, and do not love round- 
heads here. I will send over to watch 
them, sure enough ; but if your lord- 
ship would like to make a sweep of 
them, we could mount half a dozen 
men in the village, who would break 
some heads withright good will, and in 
two or three hours we could have help 
over from the Lady Margaret Lang- 
ley’s, for one of her people was here 
yesterday, and told me that they ex- 
pected a party of cavaliers there either 
that day or to-day.” 

Lord Beverly paused and metitated 
for a moment; but he then replied, 
“ No, my good friend, no! The bu- 
siness I am on is too important to run 
any risks beforeit is accomplished ; and 
in the next place, it would not be right 
to bring down the vengeance of these 


people upon good Lady Margaret. It 
is about nine miles to her house, I 
think, too, so that would cause delay. 
Send some one to watch the gentry 
from the hill. Have the horses fed 
with all despatch, and give us a flag- 
gon of wine; for we have two thirsty 
men in our company. 

* You shall have of the best in the 
land, my lord,” replied the jolly 
host. “ Only to think of my not 
knowing you!” 

The wine was soon brought; and 
Barecolt, who had been delivering him- 
self of a few marvels in the kitchen, 
followed it quickly, and shared in the 
draught. The horses, accustomed to 
hard work, were not without appetite 
for their provender, so that their meal 
was speedily despatched. But when 
the earl and his companions once more 
issued forth to pursue their way, he 
was surprised to find four stout men 
mounted and armed by the care of 
the good landlord, to escort him on 
his journey. He might perhaps have 
preferred a less numerous party, in the 
hope of passing unobserved ; but while 
he was discussing the matter with the 
host, a boy, who had been sent up to 
watch, ran back into the village, bring- 
ing the news, that the men were moving 
from Little Clive, along the high- 
road towards the top of the hill. 

‘‘ Well, then, I will take the road 
to the right, towards Beverly,” said 
the earl. “ Mount! mount! and let us 
away with all speed. Amongst the 
trees they will hardly see us, if we 
can get a mile on the way. Come, 
Master Falgate, we must have no 
lagging behind, or, by heaven, you 
will fall into their hands.” 

“I would rather be bumped to 
death,” replied Folgate, clambering up 
into his saddle, ‘and that wine has 
healed some of my bruises.” 

«* We'll make a good fight of it, if 
they do catch us,” said one of the 
mounted men. ‘ There is not above 
a score of them.” 

Come on, then, come on quick,” 
cried the ear], and setting spurs to his 
horse, he rode out of the village with 
fair Arrah Neil placed between him- 
self and Barecolt, and Falgate with 
their escort bringing up the rear. 

They had reached the wooded lane 
which led along under the slope to- 
wards Beverly, before the party of 
horse which had been seen by the boy 
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appeared upon the top of the hill ; 
but a break of some two or three 
hundred yards in length in the hedge- 
row occurred at the distance of about 
a mile, and by the movements that the 
earl remarked amongst the troopers, 
whom he now saw distinctly, he judged 
that his little party was also remarked. 

‘Spur on, my lord,” cried Barecolt, 
who had also turned round to look. 


CHAPTER 


Leavine the fugitives in that period 
of their flight with which the last 
chapter closes, I must, with the bene- 
volent reader’s good leave, return to 
personages whom I have left some- 
what too long, and for whom I own a 
deep interest. 

Annie Walton, sweet Annie Walton, 
stood, as the reader may recollect, con- 
versing with her worthy aunt, Lady 
Margaret Langley, and had just an- 
nounced that amongst the voices she 
heard below was ‘one, the tones of 
which recalled a person who ought to 
have been over the sea long before. 
Now it may be supposed, and, consider- 
ing all things, not unnaturally, that she 
alluded thus vaguely to the Earl of 
Beverly. Such, however, was not the 
case ; for the voice of Lord Beverly 
was rich and musical, while the sounds 
she heard were far from particularly 
harmonious, and an oath or two pro- 
nounced in a somewhat loud tone, and 
intermixed with laughter, were cer- 
tainly not of the vocabulary which he 
was most accustomed to employ. 

At the same time, the stag hound 
who followed them along the passages, 
pricked up his ears with a sharp growl, 
and took two or three quick steps in 
advance, as if to spring forward on 
the first occasion. Lady Margaret 
chid him back, however. ‘* Who is 
it, child?” she asked. “ Who do you 
fancy itis? I expect no one.” 

« T think the voice is that of a cer- 
tain Captain Barecolt,” replied Miss 
Walton; “not a very pleasing per- 
sonage, dear aunt, but one who once 
did us very good service—a brave 
man and a good soldier, my brother 
says, but sadly given to gasconade.” 

“If he be a brave man, and a good 
soldier, a loyal subject, and have done 

ou and Charles good service, he shall 
e tight welcome, Annie,” replied the 
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«They are coming after us; but we 
have got a fair start. Spur on, Fal- 
gate, or you will be caught,” and 
putting their horses to their utmost 
speed, they rode along the lane, while 
the faint blast of a trumpet was borne 
by the wind from above, and the small 
body of cavalry was seen to take its 
way over the open fields, as if to cut 
them off. 
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old lady, “and he may gasconade to 
the moon if he pleases. Down, sir, 
down!— Will you show your white 
teeth when I forbid you? But what can 
they be about, Annie ?—never did I 
hear such a bustle. Hark! there is 
Charles’s voice as loud as the other. 
Come quick, let us see.” 

* Quick, out with the horses!” cried 
the voice of Lord Walton below. “See 
them out like lightning. Lie there, 
Francis, for a moment. Call my aunt 
—call my sister. By heaven, they 
shall rue it! Which way did they 
seem to take?” 

«“ They halted before the house,” 
said a faint voice, which made Miss 
Walton’s cheek turn pale; “ flushed 
with their success, they may dare to 
attack it.—Captain, I owe you my 
life.” 

‘Nothing, nothing, my lord,” re- 
joined the voice of Barecolt. “ But 
we must be quick, Lord Walton, or 
their courage may fail, and they may 
run away, taking her with them.—Can 
I get any better arms, for we had no- 
thing but our swords—’twas that which 
ruined us.” 

“There are plenty in the hall,” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret Langley, 
who was now entering the room in 
which she had left her nephew. At 
the same moment, one of Lord Wal- 
ton’s servants appeared at the other 
door, saying — 

“The horses are ready, my lord. 
The people seem going up the lane.” 

The scene the room presented was very 
different from that which it had display- 
ed when Annie Walton and Lady Mar- 
garet left it. Lying on some cushions, 
which had been cast down upon the 
ground, was the graceful form of the 
Earl of Beverly, evidently wounded, 
and somewhat faint. By his side stood 
Lord Walton, holding a light in his 
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hand, and gazing down upon his 
friend’s countenance, while two stout 
countrymen, one with a drawn sword 
in his hand, appeared a little behind, 
and the tall figure of Captain Barecolt 
was seen through the open door in 
the vestibule beyond, reaching down 
some arms from the wall. 

“Dear Annie, dear aunt, look to 
the earl,” cried Charles Walton. “ He 
is shot through the leg—I cannot stop 
to tell-you more—I must pursue them 
—Ha! see he is bleeding terribly—'tis 
that which makes him faint.” 

‘Go, Charles, go!” exclaimed the 
earl. ‘I shall do well enough. The 
wound is nothing ; ’tis but the loss of 
blood. Quick, quick, away! or you 
will not catch them.” 

Lord Walton gave one more look 
to his friend, and a sign to his sister 
to attend to the earl immediately, and 
then quitted the room. The sound of 
prancing hoofs and jingling arms was 
then heard without, and then the 
creaking of the drawbridge as it was 
lowered, and then the fierce galloping 
of horse along the lane. Lady Mar- 
garet and Miss Walton knelt by the 
wounded man’s side, and asked him 
regarding his wound; but the voice 
of Annie was faint and low, and her 
hand trembled, so that she could 
hardly hold the light while her aunt 
endeavoured to staunch the blood. 
More effectual assistance, however, was 
rendered by the servant, William, who 
ran in the moment he had secured the 
bridge, and with his aid the wound 
was soon discovered pouring forth a 
torrent of blood from some large 
vessel cut by the ball, which had passed 
quite through the leg a few inches 
below the knee. Lady Margaret, 
however, had some skill in leech-craft, 
and William was by no means an in- 
experienced assistant. Bandages were 
speedily procured, and with little 
trouble and no loss of time, the 
wound was bound up, and the bleeding 
stopped. 

But few words were spoken while 
this took place, for good Lady Mar- 
garet feeling herself in a position 
of authority, imposed silence upon all 
around her. She was too much oc- 
cupied also herself in her surgical 
operations, to remark the pale counte- 
nance and anxious eyes of her neice, 
or the smile of confidence and encou- 
ragement with which the earl strove to 
quiet her apprehensions. 
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Just as the old lady had done, how- 
ever, through the doors of the ves- 
tibule and hall, which had been left 
open, was heard the sharp report of 
pistol shots and a confused murmur, 
as of distant tumult. Lady Margaret 
started and looked round, murmuring, 
“« Ay, strife, strife. This is the world 
thereof.” 

Miss Walton pressed her hand upon 
her heart, but said nothing, and the 
earl giving a glance to the servant, 
William, exclaimed— 

“For God's sake, run out and see. 
Have the drawbridge ready, too. If 
we could have got in at once, the 
worst part of the mischief would have 
been spared.” 

“I must go, indeed, I must,” said 
Annie Walton. ‘ Oh, poor Charles, 
heaven protect him!” And running 
out of the room, she crossed the stone 
court, and bending over the low wall 
at the further angle, she gazed down 
the road in the direction fromwhich the 
sounds had appeared tocome. Night 
had now set in, but yet the darkness 
was not very profound, and Miss Wal- 
ton fancied that she beheld several 
moving figures, at some distance up 
the long straight avenue. The next 
moment there was a flash, followed by 
a sharp report, then another, and 
another; and, on each occasion, the 
sudden light showed her for an in- 
stant a number of men and horses, all 
grouped together in wild and confused 
strife. The instant after, a horseman 
came down the road at headlong speed, 
and Annie Walton exclaimed— 

“Oh! the drawbridge, William, 
let down the drawbridge. 

«Wait a minute, my lady,” replied 
the servant; “it is not every man that 
gallops who is coming here.” 

He calculated more accurately in 
his coolness than the lady had done in 
her apprehensions, for the fugitive 
passed by without drawing a rein, and 
William turned round to give her 
comfort, saying :— 

«“ That's a sign my young lord has 
won the day—or rather the night I 
should call it. Hark! there are some 
more coming. It is he this time, for 


their pace is quieter.” 

Annie Walton approached nearer 
to the bridge, murmuring a prayer to 
God for her brother’s safety, and 
straining her eyes upon the advancing 
body of horsemen, who came on at an 
At their 


easy trot down the road. 
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head was a figure which she felt sure 
was that of her brother, but yet she + 
could not be satisfied till she exclaim- 
ed— 

“ Charles, is that you? 
safe ?” 

“Yes, yes; all safe,” replied the 
voice of Lord Walton: “ some of us 
a little hurt, but not seriously, I hope. 
We have made them pay dearly for 
their daring.—Run in, Annie, run in, 
and I will join you in a minute.” 

While William and old Dixon un- 
hooked the chains of the drawbridge 
from the posts and let it slowly down, 
Miss Walton returned to the room 
where she had left her aunt and the 
Earl of Beverly, exclaiming with a 
heart relieved— 

“ He is safe—he is safe !"’ 

Lord Beverly*took her hand as she 
approached his side, gazing earnestly 
in her face and saying— 

“ Thank God!” 

Annie Walton felt his look and his 
words almost as a reproach for having 
forgotten him in her anxiety for her 
brother; though in truth such was 
far from the earl’s meaning, his only 
thought at that moment being, what 
might have been the fate of that sweet 
girl, had she lost both her brother and 
her lover in one night. 

* And how are you, Francis?” said 
Annie Walton, wishing with all the 
frankness of her heart to make up for 
her absence by giving him the name 
she knew he would love the best upon 
her lips. ‘ Forgive me for leaving 
you, but oh! I was terrified for 
Charles.” 

Before the earl could reply, there 
was the sound of many persons’ feet 
in the hall and the vestibule, and the 
voice of Lord Walton was heard 
giving various orders, and making in- 
quiries concerning the wounds which 
his followers might have received. It 
seemed that they were but slight, or 
at all events that the men made light 
of them, for they all protested that 
there was no harm done, and the only 
one who seemed to complain was the 
gallant Captain Barecolt, who replied 
to the young nobleman’s inquiries— 

*Itis the most unfortunate thing 
in the world, my lord. 1 had rather 
the fellow had run me through the 
body.” 

* But it is not serious, surely, cap- 
tain,” said Lord Walton. “ Let mesee.” 
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“Serious! my lord; it is ruin,” 
replied Captain Barecolt. “It is 
right across my nose. I am marked 
for life, so that I shall never be able 
to conceal myself, or pass for Captain 
Jersval any more.” 

Lord Walton laughed, replying— 

“ You will do so better than ever, 
captain, for you are so well known 
without the mark, that no one will 
know you with it.” 

‘‘ That is true, too,” replied Captain 
Barecolt ; and the next moment Lord 
Walton, advancing through the vesti- 
bule, pushed open the door which his 
sister had left ajar, and entered Lady 
Margaret’s sitting-room. 

He was not alone, however, for by 
the hand he led poor Arrah Neil, 
somewhat pale, and with her hair 
dishevelled, but perhaps only looking 
the more exquisitely beautiful, as the 
large chesnut curls fell wildly round 
her fair brow, and over her soft 
rounded cheek. 

With a cry of joy and surprise, 
Annie Walton sprang forward and 
took the poor girl in her arms, ex- 
claiming— 

“Ah! dear Arrah, this is a glad 
sight, indeed !” 

But the effect of this sudden appa- 
rition upon Lady Margaret Langley 
was even greater than upon her niece. 
She gazed upon Arrah Neil with a 
look expressive of more than wonder ; 
and then hurrying forward, she took 
her by the hand, fixing her eyes upon 
her countenance, and asking in a tre- 
mulous voice— 

“ Who is this ?” 

“It is Arrah Neil, a much-valued 
friend of ours,” replied Annie Walton, 
unwilling to enter into any explanation 
of the poor girl’s history and circum- 
stances in her presence. 

“ Arrah Neil,” repeated Lady Mar- 
garet, in a thoughtful, and even me- 
lancholy tone, and then waving her 
head sadly to and fro, she let go Ar- 
rah’s hand, retreated to the other side 
of the room, and casting herself into 
her usual chair, fell into a deep fit of 
thought. At the same time Lord 
Walton led Arrah to a seat, and 
bending down, spoke a few words to 
her in a low voice, to tranquillize her, 
and make her feel at ease. But while 
he was still speaking, the large stag- 
hound rose up from the side of Lady 
Margaret’s chair, walked slowly across 
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the room, and laid his huge muzzle on 
Arrah’s knee. She showed no fear, 
and indeed took little heed, only gently 
ney J the dog’s head as he fixed his 

een bright eyes on her face. The 
next moment, however, he raised him- 
self a little and licked her hand, and 
Lady Margaret Langley, moved by 
emotions which she explained to no 
one, pressed her handkerchief upon 
her eyes and burst into tears. 

Neither Lord Walton nor his sister 
judged it right to take any notice of 
the good old lady’s agitation, but while 
Miss Walton stood beside poor Arrah 
Neil and conversed with her quietly, 
making her own remarks meanwhile 
upon the great change which had 
taken place in her manners and ap- 
pearance, the young nobleman crossed 
the room to the side of his wounded 
friend, and inquired how he felt him- 
self. 

“ Oh! better, better,” replied the 
earl. “It was but loss of blood, 
Charles: the shot that passed through 
my leg, and killed my charger, must 
have cut some large blood-vessel, and 
I, not knowing it, went on fighting on 
foot by the side of that poor young 
lady whose horse” 

** T know, I know,” said Lord Wal- 
ton. “It fell with her. She told 
me: but what happened then ?” 

“ Why, after a time,” replied the 
earl, “a sort of giddiness came over 
me, and I fell. The scoundrel, Batten, 
had just got his sword to my throat, 
when that gallant fellow, Barecolt, 
after having despatched another, 
sprung to the ground beside me, and 
threw the roundhead back. Two of 
them were then upon him at once, 
but, on my honour, we have done him 
injustice in thinking all his strange 
stories mere rodomontade, for hand to 
hand with them he kept up the fight, 
giving them blow for blow on either 
side, with a skill in the use of his 
arms such as I have seldom seen, till 
at length I got upon my feet again, 
and though staggering like a drunken 
man, contrived to call one of them off, 
while he put an end to Batten, sending 
his sword through and through him, 
cuirass and all. We then got the 
lady on horseback, for the other man 
turned for a moment and ran, and 
catching Batten’s horse I mounted, 
and we began our retreat hither. The 
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ever, rallied, and charged us just as 
we got to the gates, for the bridge 
was up, and we could not pass; but 
Barecolt plunged through the stream, 
clambered over the wall, and unhooked 
the chains. We were all by this time 
in confusion and disarray; I so faint 
that I could scarcely strike a blow, 
and the rest scattered about, fighting 
as they could. We made a stand, 
however, at the bridge till I thought 
all had entered, and then raised it. 
When in the court, however, I found 
that the poor girl was left behind. 
That discovery, and the loss of blood 
together, I believe, made me fall as I 
was dismounting, and they carried me 
in hither, where I have lain, as you 
know, ever since. But, hark you! 
Charles, ask your good aunt if she 
have not some cordial, as these good 
ladies sometimes have, which will 
bring back my strength speedily, for, 
on my life, I must go forward to- 
morrow morning early.” 

“‘ Impossible, Francis,” replied Lord 
Walton; “quite impossible. At the 
best you cannot travel for a week or 
more.” 

** Good faith—but I must,” replied 
the earl. ‘I have tidings for the 
king of the utmost importance.” 

“Then you must trust them to me 
to carry,” replied Lord Walton; 
“for the journey to York would cost 
you your life. If it be absolutely ne- 
cessary for you to see the king your- 
self, I will send a litter for you and an 
escort from York; but if the tidings 
be immediate, you had better trust 
them to me.” 

‘It is but weakness—it is but weak- 
ness,” said the earl. ‘ To-morrow 
I shall be better. Ask your aunt, 
Charles, if she have not some of those 
strength-giving balms that poets and 
doctors talk of. But what has af- 
fected her thus? She has been weep- 
ing.” 

“Indeed I know not,” answered 
Lord Walton. “I will go and speak 
to her;” and moving quietly across 
the room, he seated himself by the side 
of Lady Margaret, who by this time 
had taken the handkerchief from her 
eyes, and was gazing sadly and stead- 
fastly upon the floor. 

* What is the matter, my dear 
aunt 2?” he said, in a low tone—** What 
has affected you thus ?” 

‘A dream, Charles,” replied the 
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old lady ; “a dream of the past. But 
it is gone. 
visions no more.” And rising from 
her chair, she advanced directly to- 
wards Arrah Neil, and again taking 
her hand, she kissed her tenderly, 
saying—* You are so like one that is 
gone, and who was very dear, that I 
was overcome, sweet child. But I 
shall love you well, and you must love 
me too.” 

* Oh! that I will,” replied Arrah 
Neil; “ I always love those that are 
good to me; and because they have 
been few I love them the better.” 

“Right! right !” exclaimed Lady 
Margaret. ‘Love few, and love 
well! But now to other things. 
Charles, this noble friend of yours 
must be carried to bed, there to lie, 
till we are sure the wound will not 
burst forth again.” 

«« Why, my dear aunt,” replied Lord 
Walton, “his rash lordship tells me 
he would fain go on to York to- 
morrow.” 

** Madness!” answered Lady Mar- 
garet ; “but all his family were mad 
before him,” she added, in a lower 
voice. ‘“ His father thought to win 
honour and gratitude by doing good: 
his mother died of grief. Madness, 
you see, on both parts! He has 
told me who he is, so I wonder not at 
any insanity. Now I will answer for 
it, he thinks it a duty to go on; but I 
will tell him it cannot be. My lord 
the earl, you are a prisoner here till 
further orders. It is vain to think to 
move me. For your dear mother’s 
memory’s sake, I will be your gaoler, 
let the business that calls you hence be 
what it will. So now to bed, my 
lord; you shall have that which will 
restore your strength as quickly as 
may safely be; but we must have no 
fever, if we can help it; and I will 
tell you plainly, that were you to 
attempt to reach York to-morrow, you 
would go no farther. I will have the 
people in to carry you to the room 

repared for Charles—it is close at 

and. He must shift with another.” 

“« Nay—nay,” said the earl, “ I can 
walk quite well, dear lady. I am 
better now; Iam stronger. Charles 
will lend me his arm.” 

“ Take care then,” cried Lady Mar- 
garet, “and do not bend your knee, 
or we shall have it gushing forth 
again. Here, tall man, whoever you 
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are,” she continued, turning to Cap- 
tain Barecolt, who entered the room 
at the moment, “ put your hand under 
the earl’s arm, while my nephew aids 
him on the other side. There—that 
will do; now gently. I will go be- 
fore. Call some of the people, Annie.” 

Thus aided and escorted, the earl 
of Beverly moved easily to the room 
which had been prepared for Lord 
Walton on the same floor, while Miss 
Walton followed anxiously, and paused 
for a moment while her aunt exa- 
mined the bandages round his knee. 
Her lover marked the look of painful 
expectation with which she gazed; 
and perhaps no balm in all Lady Mar- 
garet’s stores could have tended so 
much to restore health and strength, 
as the deep interest that shone in her 
eyes. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, 
holding out his hand to her ; “ this is 
a mere nothing; and they are all 
making more of it than it deserves. 
Go and comfort your fair companion, 
for she needs it much: but I shall see 
you to-morrow—shall I not, Annie ?” 

The last word was uttered in a low 
tone, as if he almost feared to speak 
it; but there are moments when a 
woman's heart grows bold, and they 
are especially when it is necessary to 
cheer and to console. 

“Oh! certainly, Francis,” replied 
Miss Walton. “I will see you be- 
yond doubt; my aunt and I will be 
your nurses. For the present then— 
farewell. I will go and comfort poor 
Arrah, as you say.” 

When Annie Walton returned to 
the room where she had left Arrah 
Neil, she found her still seated ; but 
with the great stag-hound, now with 
one paw upon her knee, looking up in 
her face as if he would fain have held 
some conversation with her, had he 
but possessed the gift of speech. 
Arrah, too, was bending down and 
talking to him ; smoothing his rough 
head with her hand, and seeming as 
much delighted with his notice as he 
appeared to be with her. As soon as 
Miss Walton entered, however, she 
turned from her shaggy companion to 
her friend; and advancing towards 
her, threw herself into her arms. For 
a moment she remained silent, with her 
eyes hid on the lady’s shoulder, and 
when she raised them they were wet 


with bright drops ; but Annie Walton 
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remarked, though without one spark 
of pride, that there was a great differ- 
ence in the manner of Arrah Neil to- 
wards her. There was a something 
gone—something more than the mere 
look of deep absent thought, which 
used so frequently to shade her coun- 
tenance. There had been a reserve— 
a timidity in answering or addressing 
her, more than mere humility, which 
was no longer there. Often had she 
striven to re-assure the poor girl, and 
to teach her to look upon the family 
at Bishop’s Merton rather as friends 
than mere protectors; but though 
Arrah Neil had ever been frank and 
true in her words, there seemed al- 
ways a limit drawn in her manner 
which she never passed, except per- 
haps at times when she was peculiarly 
earnest towards the young lord him- 
self. It had seemed as if she felt even 
painfully that she was a dependant, 
and resisted every thing that might 
make her forget it for a moment. 
Now, however, that restraint was 
gone; she gazed upon Annie Wal- 
ton with a look of deep love; she 
kissed her as she would have kissed a 
sister; she poured forth her joy at 
seeing her again in words full of feel- 
ing—ay, and of poetry; and the lady 
was glad that she did so. She would 
not have said one syllable to check 
such familiarity for the world, for the 
character and fate of Arrah Neil had 
been to her a matter of deep thought 
and deep interest. She felt indeed 
also, that after all that had passed— 
after the scenes they had shared in, 
and the anxieties and fears they had 
felt for each other, Arrah Neil could 
never be to her what she had formerly 
been—that there was something more 
in her bosom than pity and tenderness 
towards the poor girl; that there was 
affection, tenderness, companionship— 
not the mere companionsbip of hours 
and of dwelling places, but the com- 
panionship of thoughts and of inte- 
rests, which is perhaps the strongest 
and most enduring of all human ties. 
There was more even than all this. 
The change in Arrah Neil went be- 
yond manner only; the tone of her 
mind and of her language had under- 
gone the same; it seemed elevated, 
brightened, enlarged. She had al- 
ways been graceful, though wild and 
strange. There had been the flashes 
of a glowing fancy, breaking forth 
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though oppressed and checked, like 
the flickering bursts of flame that 
rise fitfully up from a half smothered 
fire; but now the mind shone out 
clear and unclouded, giving dignity 
and ease to every expression and every 
act, however plain the words or ordi- 
nary the movements; and Annie 
Walton felt that from that hour poor 
Arrah Neil must be to her as a 
friend. 

‘Come, dear Arrah,” she said, 
“sit down beside me, and let us talk 
calmly. You are now amongst friends 
again—friends from whom you must 
never part more; and yet we wil] not 
speak now over any thing that can 
agitate you. Lord Beverly tells me 
you have had much to suffer ; and, [ 
am sure, all the scenes you have gone 
through this day, and the fatigues you 
have endured, must have well nigh 
worn you out and overpowered you.” 

‘Lam weary,” she replied, wiping 
away some drops that still trembled on 
her eyelids; ‘‘ but I have not suffered 
as you would do, were you to pass 
through the same. It is my fate to 
encounter terrible things; to pass 
through scenes of danger and difficulty. 
Such has been my course from child- 
hood; such, perhaps, may it be to the 
end of life. 1am prepared and ready 
—nay more, accustomed to it; and 
when any new disaster falls upon me, 
I shall henceforth only look up to 
heaven, and say—Oh God! thy will 
be done. I am not a/‘garden-plant, 
as you are, Annie. I am a shrub of 
the wilderness, and prepared to bear 
the wind and storm.” 

‘Heaven forbid you should meet 
with many more, Arrah,” answered 
Miss Walton; “there are turns in 
every one’s fate, and, I trust, for you 
there are bright days coming.” 

* Still with an even mind will I try 
to bear them, be they fair or foul,” 
said Arrah Neil, “‘ more calmly now 
than before; for much has happened 
to me that I will tell you soon; and I 
have found that those things which 
gave me most anguish have brought 
me happiness that I never dreamt of 
finding, and that there is a smile for 
every tear, Annie—a reward for every 
endurance.” 

‘* You have learned the best philo- 
sophy since we parted, dear girl,” 
replied Miss Walton, “and, in truth, 
you are much changed.” 
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“* No, no!” cried Arrah Neil eagerly, 
“ Tam not changed; I am the samé 
ever—just the same. Have you not seen 
a little brown bud upon a tree in the 
spring time, looking as if there were 
nothing inits heart but dry leaves, and 
then the sun shine upon it for an hour, 
and out it bursts all green and fresh ? 
But still it is the same bud you looked 
at in the morning. As for my philo- 
sophy, if such be the name vou give it, 
I have learned that in the course of 
this day. As I rode along, now 
hither, now thither, in our flight from 
Hull, I thought of all that has passed 
within the last two or three months— 
1 thought of how I had grieved, and 
how I had wept, when they dragged 
me away from you and your kind 
brother—and at the same time, I re- 
membered what all that pain had pur- 
chased for me, and I asked myself, if 
it might not be always so here, even 
on the earth?—Ay, and more, Annie 
— if the grief and anguish of this 
world might not have its compensation 
hereafter. So, when I found myself 
surrounded by the troopers without, 
and saw that good lord borne in here 
wounded, and the bridge raised behind 
him, I said, now is the trial, Oh God, 
thy will be done.” 

Annie Walton gazed upon her with 
surprise, increasing every moment— 
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Tue beauty of the illustrious Captain 
Barecolt was rather heightened in its 
kind than diminished, by a large stripe 
of black plaster, which he had drawn 
across the bridge of his egregious 
nose ; for he was one of those provi- 
dent men who never go without a cer- 
tain store of needful articles in their 
pockets, and his professional habits had 
taught him exactly what sort of small 
commodities was most frequently re- 
quired. Thus, there were few occa- 
sions on which that personage would 
have been found unprovided with a 
= of strong cord, a sharp pocket- 
nife, a lump of wax, a cork-screw, 
a hand’s-breadth of good sticking- 
plaster, and a crown-piece. I do not 
say more than one—for but too fre- 
quently the piece of silver was a mere 
unity—and indeed, he seemed to have 
a pleasure in reducing it to solitude ; 
“for no sooner had it any companions, 
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but sbe would not suffer the effect 
produced upon her mind to be seen, 
lest she should alarm and check the 
fair being beside her—fearing, too, 
that at any moment one of those fits 
of deep sad abstraction of mind should 
come upon her, which she could not 
believe to have wholly passed away. 

She merely replied then: “ You say, 
dear Arrah, that the pain you felt in 
parting with us, has purchased you 
some great happiness—may I ask you 
what it is—from no idle curiosity, 
believe me—but merely because, as I 
have often shared and felt for your 
sorrows, Arrah, I would fain share 
and sympathise with your joy.” 

* | will tell you—I will tell you all,” 
replied Arrah Neil, laying her hand 
upon Miss Walton’s ; “I must tell you, 
indeed, very soon—for I could not 
keep it in my own bosom, lest my heart 
should break with it. But I would 
fain tell him first—I mean your bro- 
ther, who has been so kind and noble, 
so good and generous towards a poor 
girl like me, whom he knew not.” 

But, before she could conclude the 
sentence, Captain Barecolt returned 
from the chamber of the Earl of Be- 
verly, and a conversation interesting 
to both was brought for the time to 
an abrupt conclusion. 
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than he took the most expeditious 
means of removing them. At the last 
crown, however, he always paused— 
and it seldom happened, what between 
good luck and occasional strong powers 
of abstinence, that sheer necessity 
compelled him to spend that piece 
before he had recruited his stock. 

He now advanced towards Arrah Neil 
and Miss Walton with all the conscious- 
ness of great exploits about him ; and 
after a long inquiry regarding their 
health, began a recapitulation of all 
his deeds that day, notwithstanding 
the presence of an eye-witness, by 
which it would have appeared that he 
had killed at least seven of the enemy 
with his own hand; regretting indeed, 
in a deprecatory tone, that he had not 
killed more, but attributing this short- 
coming, in comparison with his usual 
achievements, to the care he had been 
obliged to take of the earl after he was 
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wounded. Otherwise, he hinted he 
might have destroyed the whole force. 
He was still in full career, when 
Lord Walton and Lady Margaret re- 
appeared—and whether it was to be 
attributed to the fact of his having 
delivered himself of a sufficient quan- 
tity of long pent up hyperbole, or whe- 
ther it was that he knew that the young 
lord was not likely to give entire credit 
to his military statements, certain it is 
that his tone became moderated as 
soon as that gentleman appeared. 

Captain Barecolt, however, was 
obliged to answer several questions— 
for, while the lady of the house went 
to give orders for the accommodation 
of the numerous unexpected visitors 
by whom her house was thronged, 
Lord Walton proceeded to inquire 
how all the events of the day had come 
about ; and especially, how it had hap- 
pened that a party of five or six per- 
sons, quietly crossing the country, were 
charged by a body of the parliamentary 
horse. 

‘* This is worse than civil war,” he 
exclaimed, “and if such a state of 
things is to be established, we shall 
have nothing but anarchy from one 
end of the country to the other. Had 
you been an armed party, bearing the 
royal colours, with drum or trumpet, 
it might have been excusable, consi- 
dering these lamentable dissensions— 
but to attack you thus, without cause, 
and without warrant, was the act of a 
mere marauder. This Captain Batten, 
whom you have killed, I find, has met 
with too honourable a fate. He de- 
served to die by the hands of the hang- 
man, and not by those of a gentleman.” 

«* Yes, my lord,” replied Barecolt, 
with an air of calm grandeur, “ I put 
him to death amongst others, and we 
had no time to consider what sort of 
fate was meet for them. However, I 
must do the men justice, and say that 
I suspect they did not act without a 
motive, or perhaps without many. In 
the first place,.I believe that I was 
the unhappy object of their enmity. I 
had been recognized at the first inn, 
where we stopped, by the cornet of 
this Captain Batten’s troop—and 
though we were speedily joined by the 
noble earl and a certain Colonel War- 
ren, the latter of whom vowed man- 
fully that I was not the Captain Bare- 
colt, of whose little exploits they had 
heard so much; but one Captain 
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Jersval, an officer employed by Sir” 
John Hotham on the fortifications of 
Hull—I never heard a man lie so 
neatly in my life, and he deserves great 
credit for the same—although, I say, 
this Colonel Warren delivered me 
from the first danger, and carried 
Cornet Stumpborough back with him 
to Hull, yet 1 saw clearly that the 
worthy roundhead was not convinced, 
and afterwards, as we were riding 
along, I caught a glimpse of a man 
very like a trumpeter, going at full 
speed on our left.” 

* But what would that imply?” 
demanded Lord Walton. 

** Simply that Cornet Stumpborough 
had sent off a messenger to tell his 
commander, Captain Batten, who 
knew me well, from having seen me 
with your lordship on the march from 
Bishop’s Merton, that he would catch 
me on the road if he looked out 
sharply. In this opinion I am con- 
firmed, from having heard in the 
kitchen of an inn, where we stopped 
to feed the horses, that this same 
trumpeter had been seen half-an-hour 
before, gallopping round on the out- 
side of the village, and taking his way 
in the direction of Captain Batten’s 
party. This might be one plea for 
attacking us; and another might be, 
that we were certainly riding as fast 
as we could go. Now every beast, 
my lord, has an inclination to run after 
another beast which it sees run away. 
Then again, when they had nearly 
come up with us, they commanded us 
to halt, an order which we disobeyed 
to the best of our ability. The natural 
consequence was, they charged us im- 
mediately, and brought us fighting 
along the road for half a mile. Ne- 
vertheless, I am very much afraid that 
your lordship’s humble servant was the 
great object of the attack.” 

“ However that might be,” replied 
Lord Walton, “my friend, the Earl 
of Beverly, has informed me of the 
gallant service you rendered on this 
occasion—and you may depend upon 
it, Captain Barecolt, that his majesty 
shall tiave a full report thereof.” 

“A trifle, my lord, a mere trifle,” 
replied the worthy captain, with an 
indifferent air ; “these are things that 
happen every day, and are hardly wor- 
thy of notice. If I have an opportu- 
nity afforded to me, indeed, of per- 
forming the same deeds that I achieved 
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at Rochelle, and in the Cevennes, then 
there will be something to talk of. 
The only thing, at present, for which 
I shall claim any credit”—he continued, 
turning towards Arrah Neil—“ is for 
the skiJl and dexterity which I dis- 
played in setting free this young lady, 
and enabling her to acquire certain 
information regarding her birth, pa- 
rentage, and education, as the broad 
sheet has it, which may be of vast 
importance to her.” 

“Indeed, sir, you have been most 
kind, zealous, and resolute in my be- 
half,” replied Arrah Neil ; “and though 
perhaps I may never have the means 
of showing you how grateful I am 
except in words, yet I shall be ever 
grateful, and there is one who 
rewards good deeds, even when those 
for whom they are done have no power 
to offer a recompense.” 

«* Whatever he has done for you, my 
poor Arrah,” said lord Walton, “ shall 
not go without reward if I can give it. 
But what is this captain Barecolt says 
about your birth and parentage? He 
rouses my curiosity.” 

‘*T will tell you all, my lord, when I 
can tell you alone,” replied Arrah. 
**T mean all that I have heard; for I 
have no proof of the facts.” 

« But I have some proof,” said Cap- 
tain Barecolt, “ for 1 have a copy of 
the paper I found amongst that old 
knave’s goods—one Mr. Dry of Long- 
soaken, whom your lordship may re- 
member. He did not carry off Mistress 
Arrah without a motive, and the paper 
shows clearly that she is not what she 
seems to be, that she is of high race, 
and if I judge right of large property.” 

Lord Walton paused and mused ; 
but his sister threw her arm round 
Arrah Neil, exclaiming, “ Oh, dear 
child, I do rejoice at this indeed.” 

*« And so do I,” said Arrah Neil 
with a sigh; “ but as I was enjoined 
strictly not to mention any of the facts 
but to you, Annie, or to your brother 
—the person who told me said, on many 
accounts—I hope Captain Barecolt, 
who has been so kind inall this business, 
will not mention what he D€lieves to 
be the truth, till he have his lordship’s 
leave to do so.” 

Captain Barecolt laid his hand upon 
his heart and made her a low bow ; but 
Lord Walton shook his head with a 
half reproachful smile saying, “ When 
you were a poor unfriended girl, Arrah, 
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you used to call me Charles Walton, 
and now youare to become a great 
lady it seems, you give me no other 
name but my lord.” 

The blood spread warm over Arrah 
Neil’s fair cheek and brow. * Oh, no, 
no,” she cried “ I know not why I did 
it; but I willeall yousonomore. You 
will be always Charles Walton to me, 
the noble, the good, and the true, who 
fondled me as a child, and protected 
me in my youth, did not despise me in 
my poverty, and cheered and consoled 
me in my distress.” 

Her face was all glowing, her eyes 
were full of tears when Lady Margaret 
returned ; but for a moment or two 
Lord Walton did not speak. The 
look, the manner of Arrah Neil pro- 
duced emotions in his bosom that he 
did not rightly understand, or rather 
roused into activity feelings that he 
did not know were there. On Lady 
Margaret Langley, too, the poor girl’s 
appearance at that moment seemed to 
produce a strange effect. She stopped 
suddenly as she was crossing the room, 
gazed intently upon her ; and then, as 
the stag-hound rose and walked slowly 
up to her, she stooped and patted his 
head, saying, “ Ah, Basto, we might 
well be both mistaken. Come,” she 
continued, turning to her nephew, 
“supper is ready in the hall; and in 
the good old fashion of other days, we 
will alltake our meal together, and then 
to rest. Por you, my sweet child, whose 
name I do not yet know 1 

** They call me Arrah Neil,” replied 
the girl to whom she addressed her- 
self. 

«* Well then, Arrah, I have ordered 
a chamber for you near my own.” 

“Nay,” said Annie Walton, “ Arrah 
shall share mine, my dear aunt—it 
is not the first time she has done so.” 

“ That is better, perhaps,” answered 
Lady Margaret ; “ you will doubtless 
have much to speak of; but I must 
have my share of her, Annie ; for when 
I look at those eyes, it seems as if 
twenty sad years were blotted out, and 
I were in bright days again. But 
come, the people are waiting us in the 
hall, with furious appetites, if I may 
judge from what I saw of them as [ 
passed through.” 

Thus saying she led the way; and in 
a few moments they were all seated at 
a long table, the followers of Lord 
Walton and the men who had accom- 
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panied the Earl of Beverly, being 
ranged on either side below the more 
dignified part of the company. 

It was altogether a somewhat curious 
and interesting scene as they supped in 
the old oak-lined hall with the light flash- 
ing upon twelve suits of armour placed 
between the panels, and showing, 
seated round, a body of men, scarcely 
one of whom was without some wound 
recently received. One had his hand 
bound up in a napkin, another his arm 
in a sling, a third had bis coat thrown 
back from his shoulder, having received 
a pistol-shot in the fleshy part of the 
breast, another had a deep gash upon 
his cheek, not very neatly plastered up 
by the hands of some of Lady Mar- 
garet’s servants, while Captain Bare- 
colt appeared at the head of the file 
with his large black patch across his 
nose. 

Not much conversation took place 
during the first part of the meal, for 
Lord Walton was grave and thought- 
ful; and every one at his end of the 
table, except, indeed, Captain Barecolt, 
was too much occupied with busy 
memories of the past or deep interest 
in the present to be very loquacious, 

The persons at the lower part of the 
board were restrained by respect for 
those above them from talking in ought 
but whispers; and Captain Barecolt 
himself, with that provident disposition 
which may have been remarked in him, 
always thought it best to secure his 
full share of the good things of this 
life while they were going, and to keep 
his eloquence in reserve for a season 
of leisure. 

The lady of the house with her two 
fair guests rose as soon as the actual 
meal was over, and quitted the hall ; 
and all the inferior persons also retired, 
with the exception indeed of Captain 
Barecolt, if he can be included in that 
class. He, however, though Lord 
Walton hadalso risen, remained seated, 
eyeing a half-empty tankard which 
stood at his right hand, with an evident 
dislike to abandon its society while any 
thing remained within its shining sides. 
Knowing well the habits of this pecu- 
liar species of cavalier, Lord Walton 
pointed to the tankard, saying, “Go on, 
captain, you will soon finish it, and then 
I must see the earl and go to rest, for 
I depart early tomorrow. But in the 
meanwhile I would fain hear more 


particularly how you met with our 


fair Mistress Arrah, and indeed how 
you and Lord Beverly happen to be 
here at all, for I cannot imagine that 
you can have fulfilled the mission with 
which you were charged.” 

“Faith, my lord,” replied the worthy 

captain after a deep draught, “our mis- 
sion was cut wondrous short, as your 
lordship shall hear,” and he proceeded 
to give his noble companion a full 
account of all that had occurred, 
from Lord Beverly’s departure from 
the court, till they found themselves 
prisoners at Hull. 

Lord Walton listened, without 
making the slightest comment, to the 
tale with which the reader is already 
acquainted ; but he could not refrain 
from a smile as Barecolt went on to 
detail all his proceedings with regard 
to Sir John Hotham ; and as the nar- 
rator clearly saw he amused his listener, 
he dwelt perhaps longer than necessary 
upon all the particulars. At length, 
however, growing somewhat impatient 
for facts, the young nobleman again 
pointed to the tankard, saying, “drink, 
captain, and Jet me hear of your meet- 
ing with my sister’s young friend. I 
see how you obtained your own free- 
dom—what more ?” 

«© Why, you ses, my lord,” replied 
Barecolt, “as I hinted to your lord- 
ship just before I left the good town 
of Nottingham, I had obtained a little 
information which showed me that 
Master Dry of Longsoaken had taken 
pretty Mistress Arrah to Hull, and I 
had laid a little scheme for setting her 
free, thinking that I should thereby 
pleasure your lordship.” 

“ Undoubtedly!” replied Lord Wal- 
ton gravely, “nothing could give me 
greater pleasure, than to have this 
young lady freed from the hands of 
one who combines the characters of 
hypocrite, cheat, and ruffian in his own 
person.” 

“ Well, my lord, such being the 
case,” continued Barecolt, “and finding 
myself suddenly in Hull, I determined 
to seek even if I did not find; and as 
the man who was sent with me, partly 
as my guide, partly as a spy, was walk- 
ing with me through the town to seek 
for an inn at which to lodge, I deter- 
mined, if possible, to ascertain if Dry 
was in any of them, and to take up my 
quarters in the same. He recom- 
mended the Lion and the Rose, and 
half a dozen places; but I thought 
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to myself, ‘ Dry will not put up at a first- 
rate victualler’s ;’ and I accordingly 
fixed upon one which I judged to he 
the sort of house at which he would 
stop. In I accordingly went, and while 
taking a glass of wine in the bar, who 
should appear, followed close by the 
watch, but the worshipful Mr. Dry of 
Longsoaken, beastly drunk. He was 
speedily carried to his bed, and from 
that moment I determined to remain 
at the Swan, and make use of my ad- 
vantages. I found the landlady an ex- 
cellent good woman, and speedily open- 
ed a communication with her upon the 
subject of the young lady. She was 
a little shy at first, indeed, but I soon 
brought matters round by telling her 
that I had been sent especially to Hull 
by your lordship to set Mrs. Arrah 
free.” 

“That was wrong, said Lord 
Walton somewhat sternly—*“ however, 
no matter, as it did no harm. What did 
you discover there?” 

«Why I found out,” continued 

Captain Barecolt, “that the very inn 
at which we were, was that where 
the poor young lady had been brought 
when first she came to England; that 
her mother was a very beautiful lady 
at that time, much like herself, but 
taller; that she died in that house of 
a terrible fever that was then raging ; 
that Mistress Arrah herself had well 
nigh died of it; and that an old man, 
whom they called sergeant Neil, was 
then in attendance upon the two ladies, 
as a sort of servant, though he after- 
wards passed as her grandfather, they 
say.” 
“He did, he did,” answered Lord 
Walton musing. “ This is a strange 
story, Captain Barecolt, let me hear 
more.” 

«Why I suspect the young lady 
knows more than I do, my lord,” re- 
plied Barecolt, “and the tankard is 
empty.” 

“There is more here,” answered 
Lord Walton, pushing over another 
flaggon from the opposite side of the 
board, “what more did you hear ?” 

«Why Linstantly went and saw Mis- 
tress Arrah herself,” continued Bare- 
colt, after having assuaged his thirst, 
‘and found that old Dry had swept ser- 
geant Neil's house of all his papers at 
his death, especially some that the old 
man bad told the young lady where 
to find ; and that he now dragged her 
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about with him, treating her sometimes 

* well, sometimes ill, as he was in the 
humour, pretending to be her guardian, 
and asking for a Mister O'Donnel who 
lives in Hull. From all this, I divined 
that the old hypocrite had got better 
information out of the old sergeant’s 
papers than we had, and that he in- 
tended to marry the young lady, or 
perhaps gain possession of her pro- 
perty.” 

** Marry her!” exclaimed Lord Wal- 
ton with a scornful smile curling his lip. 

“Well, my lord, I do not know,” an- 
swered Barecolt; “but, as she is so 
very beautiful, even such a stockfish 
as that might think it by no means an 
unpleasant way of getting hold of her 
fortune, to make her his wife. But 
as I was saying, having taken this 
fancy, I determined to see what papers 
the old man had with him, and conse- 
quently I walked straight into his 
room, where he lay like a drunken sow, 
snoring in his bed; and I rummaged 
his bags till 1 found all the papers he 
had with him. I found only one that 
referred tu this business, however, and 
it was but a string of questions to be 
asked of this Mister O’Donnel. How- 
ever, they proved clearly that what the 
good landlady of the Swan had told 
was quite true, as your lordship shall 
see presently.” 

The worthy captain then went on to 
tell all that had taken place subse- 
quently, mingling what portion of false- 
hood with his truth he might think 
proper, and taking especial care to 
make whatever advantage fell in his 
way by accident, appear to have been 
obtained by his own skill and calcula- 
tion. Lord Walton was not deceived by 
his representations; nor can he be said 
to have been aware of his misrepresen- 
tations. He took in the general facts, 
casting away, as is usually the case with 
men of high mind, the minor circum- 
stances. Thus he was aware that 
Captain Barecolt had greatly served 
one in whom he took a deep interest ; 
but the small particulars of that per- 
sonage’s skilland judgment, in effecting 
the object, he cared very little about, 
and gave no attention to it whatever, 
hearing the details indeed, but without 
pausing upon them for consideration, 
and waiting for the principal results, 

*“* We must find means,” he said at 
length, “of having further infor- 
mation from this Master O’Donnel, 
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He is evidently aware of all the 
facts.” 

“Ay, and he has made the lady 
aware of them too, my lord,” rejoined 
Barecolt, emptying the second tankard, 
* or at least some of them; for when 
I came up after having lingered be- 
hind at the gates for a short time, in 
order to give the enemies the change, 
I found him in close conference with 
her, and the last words he spoke were 
to bid her tell no one but yourself or 
your sister.” 

‘So she said, I recollect,” replied 
Lord Walton; “I will hear more 
from her, and perhaps, Captain Bare- 
colt, if you be not otherwise engaged 
in the king's service, I may ask you to 
have the goodness to employ yourself 
farther in this affair.” 

“ That I will do most gladly my 
lord,” replied Barecolt, ‘1 remember 
well, when the year thirty-five 1 was 
requested by——” 

“Oh, I neither doubt your capacity 
nor your zeal, my good sir,” an- 
swered the young nobleman, inter- 
rupting the anecdote,” “and the re- 
ward shall be equal to the service 
performed. I will now, however, go 
and converse with my friend, Lord 
Beverly, for a short time; to-morrow 
I will talk over the matter with Mis- 
tress Arrah Neil; and, as I suppose 
you will think it fit to hasten over to 
give an account of what has taken 
place to his majesty, we can speak of 
what is farther to be done by the way. 
In the mean time, let me see the 
paper you mentioned, I should like 
to think over the contents during the 
night.” 

Barecolt put his hand in his pocket ; 
but the moment after he gave a sudden 
start, and then looked round the table 
from place to place, as if he were 
trying to recollect who had sat in each 
yarticular seat. Then turning to Lord 

alton with a look of horror and 
consternation he exclaimed—* Diggory 
Falgate! where is poor, jolly Diggory 
Falgate ?” 

“1 do not know whom you speak 
of,” replied Lord Walton; “what 
has he to do with this affair ?” 

«The paper is in his bundle,” cried 
Barecolt with increasing dismay ; “and 
we have left the poor devil outside in 
the hands of those rascally roundheads, 
whom he hates as a cat hates salt.” 

« But who is he ?” demanded Lord 
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Walton; “this is the first time you 
have mentioned his name.” 

As Captain Barecolt was about to 
give a true and particular account of 
Diggory Falgate however, William, 
Lady Margaret’s servant, entered the 
hall, and addressing the young noble- 
man, informed him that’ the Earl of 
Beverly would be glad to speak with 
him as soon as he had done supper. 

“Twill come to him directly,” re- 
plied Charles Walton, taking a step 
or two towards the door; and then 
pausing, he turned again to Barecolt, 
saying, “as to this friend of yours, I 
think you bad better take any of the 
people who may be still up, and seek 
for him with torches as far as the 
fight continued. The road must be 
clear by this time, for the adversary 
suffered much, and would not like the 
neighbourhood ; but you had better 
have five or six men with you and 
fire-arms. A watch shall be kept in 
case you need help; and I shall not be 
in bed for an hour or two. The poor 
fellow may be lying wounded.” 

«Oh, I need little help in such cases, 
my lord,” replied Barecolt ; “ but as we 
may have to carry him hither, if he be 
wounded, I will take some men with 
me, and go directly.” 

While our worthy captain proceeded 
to execute thisresolution, Lord Walton 
walked on towards the chamber which 
had been assigned to his wounded 
friend; but as he passed near the room 
inw hich Lady Margaret usually sat, he 
turned thither for a moment to see 
whether his sister and fair Arrah Neil 
had yet retired to rest. He found 
his aunt alone, however; and in an- 
swer to his inquiries she replied: “ I 
have sent them both to bed Charles. 
Poor things, they have had much 
fatigue of body, and more of mind. 
I never leave my book till the house 
clock strikes one, but that was no rea- 
son why I should keep them waking.” 

* Well, dear aunt Margaret, | am 
going to see Francis Beverly, and 
will return to you ere you retire to 
rest,” said Charles Walton ; and pro- 
ceeding on his way, he found with 
some difficulty his friend’s room, and 
went in. 

** Charles,” said the earl, who was 
lying, with a lamp on the table beside 
him, and several papers in his hand, 
which he seemed to have been read- 
ing attentively, “I feel that I cannot 
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ride to-morrow, and the time it would . and horses are so much fatigued, that 


take to send a litter hither from York 
is too valuable to be lost. You must 
take the first tidings to the king, and 
I will follow as soon as some convey- 
ance arrives. I will relate to you all 
that has happened since we parted, 
but tell his majesty I beg, that it was 
no weak idleness which prevented me 
from hurrying on to give him all the 
information I possess.” 

“‘ He knows you too well tu imagine 
such a thing,” replied Lord Walton ; 
“but I can shorten your narrative till 
your arrival at Hull. All your first 
adventures I have heard from Captain 
Barecolt.” 

“‘ And a glorious tale he has made 
of it doubtless,” said the earl; “ how- 
ever all that is of little importance in 
comparison with that which is to 
follow.” He then went on to give an 
account of his various interviews with 
Sir John Hotham, of which, as the 
reader is already acquainted with the 
particulars, I will give nodetail. The 
result, however, is still to be told, and 
it was stated by Lord Beverly in few 
words. 

* At length,” he said, “I found that 
the good governor was so tired of his 
position, so deeply offended with the 
conduct of the parliament, so desirous 
of returning to his duty, and so wil- 
ling to risk all but his head to restore 
Hull to the king, that it wanted but 
some excuse to save his honour, to 
induce him to do all that we can de- 
sire. It was finally agreed between 
us then, that if the king would ad- 
vance against the city, and fire but a 
shot at it, Sir John would capitulate, 
and deliver that important place into 
his majesty’s hands. There are many 
minor particulars to be told; but this 
principal fact should be communi- 
cated to the king without the loss of 
a day, as it may decide his future 
movements.” 

** Without the loss of an hour,” 
replied Lord Walton, “for when I 
left his majesty, he told me that I had 
barely time to reach this place, and 
return before the army would be in 
motion. This is an important affair 
indeed ; for the example set by Hull, 
would bring over a dozen other towns; 
and even if it did not, the possession 
of a port in the north, is worth any 
jewel in his crown. I would set off 
this very moment, but that both men 


we should lose more time by going than 
by staying for a few hours’ repose. 
To-morrow morning, however, at day- 
break, I will set out ; I shall not be able 
tosee my sister indeed; butit is perhaps 
as well to avoid leave taking, and you 
must console her Francis. Had you not 
better write to the king?” 

“No,” replied the earl, “I think 
not. I have been considering that 
question while you were away ; but 
looking to the danger of the roads, 
and the risk of your being intercepted, 
as well as the peril to Sir John Hotham 
if such should be the case, it will be 
more prudent to bear nothing but the 
tidings by word of mouth.” 

“‘ I believe you are right,” replied 
Lord Walton ; “and such being the 
case, Beverly, I will at once go and 
prepare for the journey. Having all 
the facts, I need not disturb you to- 
morrow morning before I go.” 

‘* Perhaps I had better see you,” an- 
swered the earl, “for something might 
strike me in the night which | might 
wish to say.” 

“ Well then I will come in,” re- 
joined Lord Walton ; “and now, good 
night. Sleep if you can, Francis, and 
let not all the thoughts of this affair 
disturb your repose.” 

“T want that quality of a great man, 
Charles,” answered the earl, with a 
smile. “I cannot cast off the thought 
of things that have occupied me, the 
moment that action has ceased. A 
quick imagination is a curse as well as 
a blessing. In bright days it is a hap- 
piness indeed, but in those of shadow 
and darkness it but tends to increase 
the gloom. Good night, good night.” 

Lord Walton shook his hand and 
retired; and then rejoining Lady 
Margaret announced to her his inten- 
tion of setting off at daybreak the next 
morning. We will not pause upon 
all the little particulars of their con- 
versation—the discussion which took 
place as to whether it would be better 
and kinder for the young nobleman to 
take leave of his sister or not, or the 
after arrangements that he made for 
leaving four of his men behind him to 
give aid and protection to Lady Mar- 
garet and her household, several of her 
own servants being absent at the time. 
Before he retired to rest he wrote a 
short note to his sister, and another to 
Arrah Neil, begging her to write the 
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statement which the hurry of his de- 
parture prevented him from hearing 
in person ; and then giving orders for 
his horses to be saddled by daybreak, 
he only further paused to inquire 
whether poor Falgate had been found. 
Barecolt and-his companions, however, 
had not yet returned, but while Charles 
Walton was undressing, the gallant 
captain made his appearance in his 
room, and with a woeful face informed 
him that no trace of the merry painter 
could be discovered. 

“‘ Then he has certainly been taken 
prisoner,” replied Lord Walton, © and 
we cannot help him. We have more 
important business in hand, Captain 
Barecolt, now ; by what Lord Bever- 
ly tells me I am induced to return 
to the king with all speed. I think 
you had better accompany me, and if 
so, remember I am in the saddle by 
daybreak.” 

“Tam with you, my lord,” replied 
Barecolt ; “ and as human beings must 
sleep, I will even go to bed for the 
present.” 

“Do so,” replied Lord Walton ; 
* T shall follow the same course.” 

But before he put his resolution into 
effect, after Captain Barecolt left him 
the young nobleman fell into a fit of 
deep thought, from which he did not 
rouse himself for nearly an hour. 
When he did rise from his seat how- 
ever, he said in a low sad voice to him 
self, “’Tis as well I am going.” 
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Annie Walton slept well, but Arrah 
Neil was restless and agitated, and 
after a few hours of disturbed slumber 
she woke and saw the blue faint light 
of the first dawn looking through the 
curtains of the room. She turned to 
gaze upon her fair companion, and 
marked with a smile the tranquil re- 
pose she was enjoying. “ Sleep, sleep, 
sweet lady,” she murmured ; “ and oh! 
may no heart-ache ever keep your eyes 
from rest.” 

The moment after, she heard the 
sound of jingling arms and horses’ feet, 
and rising quietly she approached the 
window and looked out. The opposite 
room which, as we have described 
it, was destined for a sitting-room, 
commanded the view at the back 
of Langley Hall; but the bed-room 
was turned towards the court and the 
drawbridge ; and, as poor Arrah Neil 
gazed forth from the window, she saw 
a party of five horsemen mounted, and 
Lord Walton putting his foot in the 
stirrup. The next moment he was in 
the saddle ; and, after speaking a few 
words to his aunt’s servant, William, 
who was standing beside his horse, he 
rode over the drawbridge, and at a 
quick pace pursued the way to York. 

‘‘He is gone without my seeing him,” 
murmured Arrah Neil to herself; and 
then creeping quietly to bed again, she 
turned her face to the pillow and de- 
luged it with tears. 
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AN INVOCATION OVER A SLEEFEN 


Childhood’s hope, 
Where are you with your radiant wings = 
Once his eyes could only ope 
On shining things— 
Once your pinion 
Emitted light, excluded gloom ; 
So that the Earth, his bright dominion, 
Betrayed no tomb. 


ANSWER. 


His fevered hand 
Scorched my plumes where glory grew : 
Spread vainly o’er unbrightened land, 
Dim day came through. 


Childhood’s prayers 
Why from his heart to heaven gone ? 
Sometimes you linger o’er, white hairs— 
Why flee Life’s down ? 


ANSWER. 


Almost aloud 
We inust be breathed ’twixt smiles and sleep: 
Those which his silken curtains shroud, 
Bid wake and weep, 
We comrades have— 
But near them we must always stay ; 
False brethren, who unhallowed crave, 
Close up our way. 


Childhood's smile, 
Will you not touch his lips again ? 
See you how those our efforts wile 
Distort like pain. 


ANSWER, 


I cannot lie 
Where the lip’s quiver mars repose : 
I holier make such holy eye 
As heaven’s light shows : 
Long since driven forth, 
Did my calm sire desert his breast ; 
His bloodshot eye that hollow mirth 
Must hail sole guest. 


Childhood’s dream, 
All which have vanished, bring him back ; 
Bid what is not again to seem 

Bright on his track. 
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ANSWER. 


My tiny feet 
Trip ‘mid the furrows of his brow ; 
The paths o’er which they slid so fleet 
I find not now. 
In wrinkles made 
By feeling heart or toiling mind 
In shelter may my flowers be laid, 
My jewels shrined. 


I am a glass— 
Hope, smile, and prayer, these bid him earn ; 
But if their light before“one pass, 

Mine may return. 


LINES 


Suggested by a Picture of a Maniac with cards and pebbles strewed around her, and her Sister 























at her harp by her side. 
MANIAC, 


Who strikes the chord—who wakes the strain ? 
Is the long darkness past— 

Its spectral shapes, its burning pain : 
Am | in heaven at last ? 

No! the fiend comes—the strains cease now ; 
Not so in seraph land, 

Nor there his breath would scald my brow, 
His grasp would ice my hand: 

His face is in the mirror there 
Whene'er I turn to see, 

With furrowed brow and matted hair, 
And wild eyes mocking me : 

Once when I thought he was not nigh, 
I built a palace tall, 

The scattered cards which round me lie 
Were stonework of the hall. 

My magic gems which virtue bore, 
The saddest breast to cheer, 

He changed to pebbles of the shore, 
Each shining with a tear. 

He turns to liquid fire the stream 
With which my thirst I slake ; 

His curse has made me know I dream, 
And feel I cannot wake. 


SISTER. 


The light delusive of your mind 
Lent lustre to the stone— 
The features in yon glass you find, 
Poor sister, are your own. 





MANIAC, 


With lyre and with white array 
Are you an angel come ? 
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Your tears may wash the stains away 
Which hide from me yeur home. 

Hark you !—a beauteous flower I grew, 
Budded upon a thorn ; 

And summer winds more sweetly blew, 
In joy that I was born. 

But noisome weeds the thorn rose round— 
They darkened my parterre ; 

The canker-worm my bosom found, 
Which then was loveliest there. 

From my own branch a sweet bud shot, 
More beautiful than me; 

Fierce rays and fast rains injured not— 
I was its canopy. 

A baleful breeze came whispering by— 
** Come, place thee on my wing, 

I'll bear thee where the worm will die 
Which mars thy blossoming.” 

I left the bud to sun and storm, 
Borne thence, that breeze’s prey, 

Which tore my breast and left the worm 
To gnaw my heart away. 


SISTER, STRIKES THE HARP, 


Your unkind husban:l failed to prize, 
Your lover false beguiled— 

Sister, this music soothed the cries 
Of your deserted child. 


MANTAC, 


Ha! touch those chords—that voice—that name— 
I heard them once in mirth, 

When both of us a place dared claim 
Beside our father’s hearth. 

See you my injured husband frown, 
My bleeding lover fall ?— 

My child from heaven look smiling down, 
Reproaching more than all ? 

More music, more—it cools my brow, 
It clears my brain’s dark sleep, 

I know my shame and nature now, 
A woman’s—for I weep. 

Those tears—oh! they are God’s own boon— 
With them life ebbs away ; 

I hope to be an angel soon 
For, Sister, I can pray. 


AN ADDRESS TO A VERY HUMBLE MUSE. 


I'd call you friend, but that you ne'er knew change ; 
Love! but you staid; and child, but as you grew 
Your best and deepest fondness did not range 

And leave a soulless statue to my view, 

Till they rejecting who did first estrange, 

You sought the shelter of mine arms anew ; 


I'd call you slave, but that you sway who summon you. 






i 
i 
i 
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The sleepless nights are lone—why did we part ? 
Your forehead had no wreath, your brow no pride, 
But never you made discord to mine heart, 
And though to those who saw you by my side 
Nor strong nor lovely, often your frail car 
Above the stones which wound me now could guide. 
Beloved as first-born, trusted as long tried, 
Your breath could part the clouds and point to me the star. 


You all-enduring—I have said, ‘ away,” 
You too are earthly, why should you be dear ? 

I've friends who give me smiles when I am gay, 
And if I wept, I would refuse a tear. 

Yet still, in my soul’s depths, I heard you say— 

“To suit your joy I'll sing, your grief I'll pray, 
You crush, but do not kill—speak to me, I am here.” 

Come, for I call ; no more I'll bid you forth, 
Fortune, nor fame, nor vanity to bind, 

Therefore my love is real—based on thy worth— 
Nobler since thou art poor—but pure, and kind, 

And humble above all, content on earth 

To reign for kingdom o'er one heart’s small girth, 
Sometimes to bid rejoice, and still to be resigned. 


TO ON A BIRTHDAY. 


Wuen you were born, belike, your mother wept ; 
But this your birth-night will be gaily kept. 
There's joy around you, as still joy has been 

Each time that for a closed, a coming scene 

Fell and arose the curtain of a year : 

But only you can say, “ joy should be here ;” 

And only you can tell, the while you pass 

Your feature’s smiles given back by each tall glass, 
Your shadow on the wall, its sombre hue 

The darker for light round, which pictures true ; 
And deem I well your worn eye wearied grown 
To watch o'er others’ woes, and weep your own ? 
And while you hear each gratulating voice, 

Does your heart marvel theirs should thus rejoice— 
And think of those whose gratitude more wise, 
Rings out the joy-bells when an infant dies ?* 

Since the same hour of the vanished year 

What idol fell and smote you kneeling near ? 

Are gaps around you, and within your breast 

Is all which maketh solitude, save rest ? 

And when the world lauds, turns your glance away, 
Pained by its glare, its unreviving ray, 

From its frail ties, faint fondness, and deep jars, 
With longing to the skies, with love unto the stars. 
You may have felt it sad, young life yet dear, 

To know you held by feeble tenure here ; 


* A Portuguese custom, 
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That each day brake a link of that slight chain 
Which love weeps o’er, but riyets not again ; 

To read your own thought in another eye, 

Though neither dared to speak the harsh word—die. 
Where once you loved—to feel you did adore— 

To see the fair earth fairer than of yore ; 

To ponder o’er crushed hopes and race o’errun, 

And good you did not when you might have done ; 
To bask in every ray did sunbeams break, 

And pant for blessed airs to bathe the cheek, 

Yet at the first false step feel doomed to fall 

Alone and low within the realm’s dark hall, 

Where of so many subjects none will wring 

His iron sceptre from a tyrant king 

How say you? Should the vapour life glide through 
An air still sunny and a heaven all blue, 

And melt in golden light and roseate dyes, 

Or wait the tempests which with night may rise, 
And be 'mid gloom, and mysteries, and fears 
Whirled on through darkness, or dissolved in tears ; 
And would you choose to fall with perfume round, 
Or drag through dead years over withered ground ? 
Music and flowers Why not doubt and gloom ? 
You stand a step more near unto your tomb. 

They bless your brow, nor seem to mark its cares : 
Do you feel bitterly each seam of theirs ; 

And while they jest to hear the last year’s knell, 
Remember all to whom it tolled “ farewell ?” 

And how, the while your head ached, your heart throbbed, 
Your lip has smiled since else it would have sobbed ; 
And did the tears which left such traces stream 

For dreams grown real, truths melted to a dream ; 
Are yours the hopes which sink, the thoughts which soar ? 
And such your birthday? ask they yet once more. 

Is your foot weary—see its step be sure— 

Your brow more pale—what recks it so ‘tis pure ? 

If well we read, we would not crave your stay, 

But bid you bide your time and faint not by the way. 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS.,—NO, X. 


“ The world’s my filbert, which with my crackers I will open.” 


Shakspeare, 


** Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from their eaters 
Open the shells, oul you shall have the meat : 

They are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan. 


“The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


A NUT FOR THE OJIBBEWAYS. 


Tue Ojibbeways have been dancing be- 
fore majesty, flourishing clubs and toma- 
hawks, brandishing scalping knives, and, 
finally, terrifying the scarlet-coated 
footmen of royalty by the awful con- 
sumption of eatables they accomplished 
in the wigwam of their “‘ great mother.” 

A strange sight it must have been, 
doubtless, to behold these wild children 
of the forest and the prairie, the 
painted warriors of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, treading the ancient corridors of 
Windsor—to watch in their proud 
faces the struggle between astonish- 
ment and pride, at the various new and 
striking objects about them, and to 
contrast their native ease and stateli- 
ness, with the courtly deference of the 
royal suite. There were many things 
to interest one in such a scene—none, 
perhaps, more remarkable than the 
evidence thus forcibly brought forward 
of that country’s greatness, which in- 
cludes among its subjects the natives 
of every clime, the dwellers in all lands, 
6*on whose dominion the sun never sets.” 

I confess I like *‘ red men ;” they have 
fine traits about them; their courage, 
their hospitality, their good faith, their 
manly endurance, their attachment to 
the haunts and homes of their people, 
are all indisputable; while such as 
have sojourned amongst them, all 
agree, in asserting that they possess 
many good, and some truly loveable 
qualities. Mr. Catlin, whose authority 
is beyond doubt, has presented a most 
fascinating picture of their childlike 
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docility and manly daring; and when 
not debauched by semi-civilization, they 
stand unquestionably high among the 
uneducated races of mankind. Irving 
and Cooper found in them the virtues 
of which heroes are made, and have 
given an undying interest to all that 
concerns Indian life. All that we 
read of enterprize and daring, pales 
before the recitals of their war expedi- 
tions ; the instinct of combat seems with 
them to supply all the motives which, 
in civilized life, are suggested by the 
thousand paths of ambition ever open- 
ing; and as courage would appear the 
greatest quality of the red man, so 
does he vary the attributes of this 
virtue—now by deeds of prowess in 
the field, now by long endurance on the 
march, now by his superhuman patience 
under torture. 

The great Chief is the great warrior 
—he, at whose side hang most scalps, 
he before whom most enemies have 
fallen in battle. The wise counsellor, 
the deep and reflective reasoner, if he 
have not this virtue, is accounted as 
nothing; :his place is ‘among the 
women,” and his voice has no influence. 
It is this same courage which imparts 
nearly every great and noble feature 
to Indian character. His hospitality 
is a pledge that he will succour his 
guest, and defend him against an enemy; 
his adherence to his plighted word is a 
vow to be redeemed at the cost of his 
head; and so, if I were disposed to 
pursue the theme, could I trace all, 
or nearly all, the more worthy traits 
of the red men to this one source, 
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I have said already that I like this 
people, and now I must make another 
confession—that my enthusiasm in their 
favour has suffered a most tremendous 
shock. A few mornings since, on 
turning over the pages of a London 
journal, I read the following para- 
graph :— 


‘The arrangement which we an- 
nounced in our last, respecting Mr. 
Catlin’s intended visit to Ireland, in com- 
pany with the ‘ Ojibbeways,’ is now 
at an end, he having declined to proceed 
to that country while the present state 
of lawless outrage and crime continues.” 


I read and re-read the paragraph, 
actually stupified by the announce- 
ment. What! I exclaimed, is it the 
red man, the savage of Tuscarora and 
the Huron, of whom this is said? Is 
the Sioux afraid of the Ribbonman ? 
Can the wielder of the tomahawk 
shrink back with terror from Tip- 
perary? And Catlin, too, who never 
felt fear in the wigwam of the Pawnee 
or beside the war-fire of the Man- 
hattas—he, who slept soundly in the 
hut of the Flathead, and awoke at the 
war-whoop of the Delawares—whose 
stout heart never quailed at ‘scenes, 
whose mimic representations are more 
powerful than a tragedy—who, thou- 
sands of miles away, from all his race 
and kindred, knew not what it was 
to tremble—he! he dares not come to 
Ireland. 

The red man is a savage—a bold 
and often a relentless savage ; but his 
cruelty is a debt incurred in blood and 
to be paid in the same; it is the heir- 
loom of transmitted vengeance, and its 
fulfilment is the stern duty of a life; 
it has neither the reckless brutality of 
indiscriminate slaughter, nor is it the 
crime of a hired murderer. His 
moments of passion, terrible though 
they be, are brief; and, even then, the 
war-paint on his brow is the forerunner 
of his vengeance, for he smiles not 
while he strikes. Why then has he 
not come here ?— What lessons might he 
learn! What unknown acts of torture 
might he bring back to his home in 
the forest! But he durst not—the 
bloodiest massacre of his nation would 
sink into shame before “ Finnoe !” 

Oh, ye red men, how deficient are 
ye in that spiri€é which should guide 
the traveller in foreign lands—how 
wanting is that energy of research by 
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which lessons of wisdom are learned. 
Ye have seen the mighty capital of the 
world, it is true—ye have stood in her 
presence whose will is like a written 
law—but how much more had ye gained 
by one dark night in Tipperary! 


A NUT FOR THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Ir my reader will permit me to refer 
to my own labours, I would wish to 
remind him of an old “ Nut” of mine, 
in which I endeavoured to demonstrate 
the defective morality and economy of 
our penal code—a system, by which 
the smallest delinquent is made to cost 
the state several hundreds of pounds, 
for an offence frequently of some few 
pennies in value; and a theft of a 
loaf is, by the geometrical scale of 
progressive aggrandisement, gradually 
swelled into a most expensive process, 
in which policemen, station-houses, in- 
spectors, magistrates, sessions, assizes, 
judges, crown prosecutors, gaols, turn- 
keys, and transports, all figure; and 
the nation is left to the cost of this 
terrible array, for the punishment of 
a crime, the prevention of which 
might, perhaps, have been effected for 
two pence. 

I do not now intend to go over the 
beaten track of this argument; my 
intention is simply to refer to it, and 
adduce another instance of this strange 
and short-sighted policy, which pre- 
fers waiting, to acting, and despises 
cheap, though timely interference with 
evil, and indulges in the somewhat 
late, but more expensive process of 
reparation. 

And to begin. Imagine—unhappily 
you need exercise no great stretch of 
the faculty, the papers teem with too 
many instances—imagine a poor, woe- 
begone, miserable creature, destitute 
and friendless, without a home, with- 
out a meal; his tattered clothing dis- 
playing through every rent the shrunk- 
en form and wasted limbs to which 
hunger and want have reduced him. 
See him as night falls, plodding on- 
wards through the crowded thorough- 
fares of the great city; his lack-lustre 
eye glazed and filmy ; his pale face and 
blue lip actually corpse-like in their 
ghastliness. He gazes at the passers- 
by with the vacant stare of idiotcy. 
Starvation has sapped the very intel- 
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lect, and he is like one in some fright- 
ful vision; a vague desire for rest— 
a dreamy belief that death will re- 
lease him—lives in the place of hope ; 
and as he leans over the battlements 
of the tall bridge, the plash of the 
dark river murmurs softly to his ear. 
His despair has conjured up a thou- 
sand strange and flitting fancies, and 
voices seem to call to him from the 
dull stream, and invite him to lie 
down, and be at peace. Meanwhile 
the crowds pass on. Men in all the 
worldliness of their hopes and fears, 
their wishes, their expectations, and 
their dreads, pour by. None regard 
him, who at that moment stands on 
the very brink of an eternity, whither 
his thoughts have gone before him. 
As he gazes, his eye is attracted by 
the star-like spangle of lights in the 
water. It is the reflection of those in 
the house of the Humane Society; 
and he suddenly remembers that there 
is such an institution ; and he bethinks 
him, as well as his poor brain will let 
him, that some benevolent people have 
called this association by this pleasing 
title, and the very word is a balin to 
his broken heart. 

“ Humane Society!” Muttering 
the words, he staggers onwards; a 
feeling too faint for hope still sur- 
vives ; and he bends his wearied steps 
towards the building. It is indeed a 
goodly edifice; Portland stone and 
granite, massive columns and a por- 
tico, are all there; and humanity 
herself is emblematized in the figures 
which decorate the pedestal. The 
man of misery stands without, and 
looks up at this stately pile; the dying 
embers emit one spark, and for a 
second hope brightens into a brief 
flicker. He enters the spacious hall, 
on one side of which a marble group 
is seen representing the ‘‘ good Sama- 
ritan ;” the appeal comes home to his 
heart, and he could cry, but hunger 
has dried up his tears. 

I will not follow him in his weary 
pilgrimage among the liveried menials 
of the institution, nor shall I harass 
my reader by the cold sarcasm of those 
who tell him that he has mistaken the 
object of the association; that their 
care is not with life, but death; that 
the breathing man, alive, but cn the 
verge of dissolution, has no_ inte- 
rest for them; for their humanity 
waits patiently for his corpse. It is 
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true, one pennyworth of bread—a 
meal your dog would turn from— 
would rescue this man from death and 
self-murder. But what of that—how 
could such humble, unobtrusive charity 
inhabit a palace? How could it pre- 
tend to porters and waiting-men, to 
scores of officials, visiting doctors, 
and physicians in ordinary? By what 
trickery could a royal patron be 
brought to head the list of benefac- 
tors to a scheme so unassuming.— 
Where would be the stomach-pumps 
and the galvanic batteries for science ? 
—where, the newspaper reports of a 
miraculous recovery ?—where, the ma- 
gazine records of suspended animation? 
—or where, that pride and pomp and 
circumstance of enlightened humanity, 
which calls in chemistry to aid charity, 
and makes electricity the test of bene- 
volence? No, no: the hungry man 
might be fed, and go his way unseen, 
untrumpeted—there would be no need 
of this specious plausibility of humanity 
which proclaims aloud—Go and drown 
yourself; stand self-accused and con- 
demned before your Creator ; and if 
there be but a spark of vitality yet 
remaining, we'll call you back to life 
again—a starving suicide! No effort 
shall be spared—messengers shall fly in 
every direction for assistance—the most 
distinguished physician—processes the 
most costly—experiments the most 
difficult—care unremitting—zeal un- 
tiring, are all yours. Curdials, the 
cost of which had sustained you in life 
for weeks long, are now poured down 
your unconscious throat—the limbs 
that knew no other bed than straw, 
are wrapped in heated blankets—the 
hand stretched out in vain for alms, 
is now rubbed by the jewelled fingers 
of a west-end physician. 

Men, men, is this charity ?—is the 
fellow-creature nought ?—is the corpse 
every thing ?—is a penny too much to 
sustain life ?—is a hundred pounds too 
little to restore it? Away with your 
stuccoed walls and pillared corridors 
—support the starving, and you will 
need but little science to reanimate the 
suicide. 


A NUT FOR THE LANDLORD AND TENANT 
COM MISSION, 


Every one knows the story of the man 
who, at the penalty of losing his head 
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in the event of failure, promised the, 
caliph of Bagdad that he would teach 
his ass to read in the space of ten years, 
trusting that, ere the time elapsed, 
either the caliph, or the ass, or he him- 
self, would die, and then the compact 
be at an end. Now, it occurs to me 
that the wise policy of this shrewd 
charlatan is the very essence of all 
parliamentary commissions. First, 
there is a grievance—then comes a 
debate—a very warm one occasionally, 
with plenty of invective and accusation 
on both sides—and then they agree to 
make a drawn game of it, and appoint 
* a Commission.” 

Nothing can be more plausible in 
appearance than such a measure ; nor 
could any man, short of Hume him- 
self, object to so reasonable a proceed- 
ing as a patient and searching inquiry 
into the circumstances and bearings of 
any disputed question. ‘The commis- 
sion goes to work—if a Tory one, 
consisting usually of some dumb coun- 
try gentlemen, who like committee 
work; if Whig, the suckling “ barristers 
of six years’ standing :” at it they go. 
The newspapers announce that they 
are “ sitting to examine witnesses”——a 
brief correspondence appears at in- 
tervals, to show that they have a 
secretary and a correspondent, and 
then a cloud wraps the whole concern 
in its dark embrace, and not the most 
prying curiosity is ever able afterwards 
to detect any one fact concerning the 
commission or its labours, nor could 
you hear in any society the slightest 
allusion ever made to their where- 
abouts. 

It is, in fact, the polite mode of 
interment employed to the question 
at issue—the Commissioners perform- 
ing the solemn duties of undertakers, 
and not even the most reckless resur- 
rectionist being found to disturb the 
remains. Before the report should 
issue, the Commissioners die off, or 
the question has taken a new form; 
new interests have changed all its 
bearings ; a new ministry is in power, 
or some more interesting matter has 
occupied the place it should fill in 
public attention ; and if the report 
was a volume of “ Punch,” it might 
pass undetected. 

Now and then, however, a commis- 
sion will issue for the real object of 
gleaning facts and conveying informa- 
tion; and then the duties are most 
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uncomfortable, and but one course is 
open, which is, to protract the inquiry, 
like the man with the ass, and leave the 
result to time. 

In a country like ours, conflicting 
interests and opposing currents are 
ever changing the landmarks of party ; 
and the commissioners feel that with 
years something will happen to make 
their labours of little consequence, and 
that they have only to prolong the 
period, and all is safe. 

At this moment, we have what is 
called a “Landlord and Tenant commis- 
sion” sitting, or sleeping, as it may be. 
They have to investigate diverse, 
knotty, and puzzling points, about 
people who want too much for their 
land, and others who prefer paying 
nothing for it. They are to report, 
in some fashion, respecting the pros- 
pects of estated, gentlemen burdened 
with rent-charges and mortgages, and 
who won't improve properties they can 
scarcely live on—and a peasantry, who 
must nominally pay an exaggerated 
rent, depending upon the chance of 
shooting the agent before the gale-day, 
and thus obtaining easier terms for the 
future. 

They are to investigate the capabi- 
lities of waste lands, while culti- 
vated lands lie waste beside them; 
they must find out why land-owners 
like money, and tenants hate paying 
it; and why a people hold life very 
cheap when they possess little means 
to sustain it. 

Now these, take them how you will, 
are not so easy of solution as you may 
think. ‘The landlord, for his own sake, 
would like a thriving, well-to-do, con- 
tented tenantry ; the tenants, for their 
sakes, would like a fair-dealing, rea- 
sonable landlord, not over griping and 
grabbing, but satisfied with a suitable 
value for his property. They both 
have no common share of intelligence 
and acuteness—they have a soil un- 
questionably fruitful, a climate pro- 
pitious, little taxation, good roads, 
abundant markets; and yet the one 
is half ruined in his house, and the 
other whole beggared in his hovel— 
each averring that the cause lies in 
the tithes, the tariff, the poor-rate, or 
popery, the agent or the agitation: in 
fact, it is something or other which one 
favours and the other opposes—some 
system or sect, some party or measure, 
which one advocates and the other 
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denounces ; and no matter though its 
influence should not, in the remotest 
way, enter into the main question, 
there is a grievance—that’s something ; 
and, as Sir Lucius says, “ it’s a mighty 
~s quarrel as its stands’—not the 
ess, that certain partizans on either 
side assist in the meélée, and the House 
of Commons or the Corn Exchange 
interfere with their influence. 

If, then, the Commissioners can see 
their way here, they are smart fellows, 
and no small praise is due to them. 
There are difficulties enough to puzzle 
long heads; and I only hope they may 
be equal to the task. Meanwhile, de- 
population goes on briskly— Landlords 
are shot every week in Tipperary ; 
and if the report be but delayed for 
some few months longer, a new element 
will appear in the question—for how- 
ever there may remain some pretenders 
to perpetuity of tenure, the landlords 
will not be there to grant the leases. 
Let the Commissioners, then, keep a 
look-out a-head—much of the embar- 
rassment of the inquiry will be obviated 
by only biding their time ; and if they 
but delay their report till next No- 
vember, there will be but one party to 
legislate for in the island, 


A NUT FOR THE STATE TRIALS. 


Tue state trials are over. Thank 
heaven for that same! They were 
tiresome and dull, even beyond the 
ordinary routine of such proceedings, 
unrelieved by any passages which 
could instruct or amuse, and painfully 
characterized by the petty squabbling 
of pertinacious lawyers—the small 
trickery of a class, which one so fre- 
quently sees mistaken for professional 
cleverness and tact. 

The only speech one would care for 
was not made—the only testimony one 
would wish to hear, was not called for. 
Neither Tom Steele, nor his witnesses 
appeared, but in place of them we 
had police constables and sub-inspec- 
tors, and what Mr. O’Connell not 
inaptly called, the “gilt gingerbread 
eloquence of the traverser’s bar.” 

I don’t mean to undervalue the 
honest efforts of Mr. Shiel, who 
pleaded so strongly for the Whigs and 
so little for his client—who begged so 
hard for Lord John and asked so little 
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for Daniel—who so vigorously denounc- 
ed the Tories, and so cautiously blinked 
repeal—who so pathetically implored 
pity for the imprisonment of his client 
even before he was convicted. They 
who followed him were all good in 
their several ways. They divided 
the labour skilfully and cleverly : some 
badgered, and some bullied —some 
threatened, and some jested. The 
‘*cast,” as theatrical people say, was 
perfect, and no one was out of his 
place ; and yet, with all this, the thing 
was flat, stale, and unprofitable, and 
with the collective wisdom of the whole 
repeal staff, a more miserable exposé of 
the party could not have been made. 
The defence was simply this: the tra- 
versers did all that was imputed to 
them, but they did it professionally : 
some were newspaper editors, to whom 
scurrilous attacks on the government 
were daily bread ; others were agita- 
tators, living by violent denunciations 
of the Tories. The repeal rent was 
the wages of outrageous disloyalty, and, 
poor devils! they had no other trade 
to live by. Why not let Dan “ hurl 
his high and haughty defiance,” as he 
calls his “ peccavi cry for mercy?” 
Why not let Priest Tierney throw out 
a sly hint to the army to revolt? Why 
not let the Duffys and the Grays vend 
their little treasons peaceably? They 
meant no harm by it. When they 
said that England might be coerced, 
they only meant coaxed; when they 
called the Queen, Judy, they merely in- 
tended to call Peel, Puuch; when they 
spoke of the slaughter of Mullagh- 
mast, they but indicated the blessings 
of English sway; when organising 
some hundred thousands to march and 
meet, they only arrayed their masses to 
implore the Saxons, not to murder 
them, it not being fair, in national 
parlance, “for one to fall upon twenty” 
—such was the defence. Of course, this 
was the gingerbread without the gold, 
for I don’t pretend to have preserved 
any memory of the tinsel. 

No doubt it was a trying occasion, 
for the counsel to find any path in 
such a cheerless waste; they are not 
blameable if their arguments partook 
of the barrenness of the case they 
defended. 

Your manly, bold-faced villain has 
traits of heroism about him, which 
admit of a vigorous and energetic 


pleading. The daring of the reckless 
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adventure can be palliated, if not par- 
doned ; but how excuse the poor and 
pettifogging law-breaking of an old 
nisi prius lawyer, or the puling senti- 
mentalisms of patriotic treason. The 
thing was difficult to attack or defend ; 
and once more, I am glad it is over. 
Still, I think one line of argument re- 
mained open to the traversers’ bar, and 
I cannot help feeling surprised that so 
many counsel learned in the law could 
have omitted it. 

Nothing is more common than, in an 
action for ‘breach of promise,” for the 
defendant’s counsel to dwell upon the 
good fortune of the deserted plaintiff, 
whom fate has rescued from any tie 
with his client. She is exhorted to re- 
member that he is blind of an eye, has 
a hump or a wooden leg, squints, or is 
deformed in some atrocious manner, 
and perfectly unsuited to win a lady’s 
love. She is told that it is impossible 
he could ever have paid her attentions 
such as to gain her affections ; and 
that an object so deplorable and un- 
fascinating must needs have been un- 
successful. Why, now, did not the 
“ gilt-gingerbread” bar think of this 
line of argument? Why did they not, 
rising in all the majesty of their patri- 
otic ardour, address the jury thus ?— 

Gentlemen— The attorney-general 
speaks of a conspiracy—he tells you of 
conspirators. What does the phrase 
mean? Does not your mind instantly 
call up the boldest traits of infatuated 
recklessness—of men bound by solemn 
vows and secret oaths to do or die? 
Do you not recall to your imaginations 
Guy Fawkes and his lantern? Have 
you not visions of Carbonari, with black 
and naked stilettoes ? Do not 
Alibaud and Fieschi recur to your re- 
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collections? Now look here, gentle- 
mén—throw your eyes in this quarter. 
I do not mean into the reporters’ gal- 
lery. There are, indeed, some fero- 
cious whiskers there. ‘“ The Herald” 
has a very’ bandit air; and ‘ The 
Chronicle” has decidedly a look of 
Fra Diavolo. But lower down—look 
here, beside me. Are these gentlemen 
like conspirators? Is it a thing of this 
fashion risks his life in a great strug- 
gle? Are these the outward signs of 
daring and enterprise? Do you see 
any thing in that puny-faced gentle- 
man, with the retreating forehead, to 
impute resolution to him? or does the 
inexpressive flatness of his neighbour's 
physiognomy denote any thing border- 
ing on determination? ‘Tom Steele, 
to be sure, has rather a dubious ex- 
pression; but if he blushes, gentlemen 
of the jury, it is for shame for your 
attorney-general. No, no: never be- 
lieve it—treason and conspiracy are 
not made of these materials. Show 
by your verdict that you have studied 
Gall and Lavater; and let not the 
word “guilty” pronounce a sentence 
on the government which fears from 
such a quarter as this. They are 
blameless, for they could not be for- 
midable ; they are innocent, because 
they could not be guilty. 

Trust me, if such an appeal as this 
had been made, the jury would have 
slept at home on Saturday night. 
Walter Bourne, clerk of the crown, 
would not have caught cold walking 
to his house at four in the morning. 
There would have been neither charge 
nor conviction; and my Lord John 
would have been driven to some 
rascality nearer home, to assist him to 
his place on the treasury benches. 

















We thank Lord John Russel for these 
volumes. They consist of letters 
which contribute their quota to the 
history of the times in which they 
were written, and serve to illustrate 
the manners and the characters of the 
various distinguished actors who then 
appeared upon the stage of public 
life. It is from such sources the his- 
torian will be best instructed as to the 
nature of those hidden springs of ac- 
tion which set in motion great affairs ; 
and from which alone he can derive an 
accurate knowledge of those peculi- 
arities of character, and those little 
maneeuvres and incidents in private 
life, which often have a determining 
influence upon the great political 
transactions of the world. We there- 
fore hope the noble lord will persevere 
in his laudable exertions to render 
* publici juris” whatever may yet re- 
main in the archives of Woburn Ab- 
bey, by which light may be thrown 
upon the interesting period to which 
they relate ; and most heartily should 
we rejoice if other noble or honour- 
able individuals, to whom similar op- 
portunities of usefulness present them- 
selves, should follow so excellent an 
example. 

But we have another reason for 
being gratified by the present literary 
labours of the noble Jord. We are 
not amongst those who grieved very 
passionately at his retirement from mi- 
nisterial activity. To us he always 
appeared out of his elementas a servant 
of thecrown. Pledged to party politics, 
by which, to our seeming, the throne 
and the altar are both endangered, it 
was, we confess, with pain that we saw 
him vainly endeavouring to reconcile 
his principles as a partizan with his 
allegiance as a dutiful subject ; and it 
is our belief, that, had he continued 
but a little longer in the high position 
which he occupied, the deplorable con- 
dition in which he and his colleagues 
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would have left the government, would 
render any efforts of a conservative 
ministry for the relief of the country 
almost, if not altogether, unavailing. 
It is, therefore, not without very great 
satisfaction that we witness Lord John 
Russel’s intellectual activities at work 
in a way in which they can do no harm; 
and we wish him a long continuance 
of the leisure in which men of all par- 
ties may approve of what he does ; 
while we, for our parts, find special 
cause for thankfulness that he affords 
us in the present volumes the most 
unequivocal demonstration of the cor- 
rectness of our own views respecting 
the profundity of his ignorance of the 
state and condition of Ireland. It is, 
we confess, chiefly with a view to the 
exposure of this ignorance that we 
have taken up these volumes ; and, al- 
though the Irish administration of the 
Duke of Bedford occupies compara- 
tively a short portion of the time over 
which his letters spread, we cannot but 
think that it was the chief inducement 
of his noble descendant to become the 
editor of his correspondence ; as, how- 
ever the duke may have figured as a 
mere cypher amongst the English mi- 
nisters, he takes no little pride in re- 
presenting him as the precursor of that 
liberal policy towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics which had its consummation in 
the measure of 1829. Before we con- 
clude, we shall enable our readers to 
see how far such an assumption on his 
part is agreeable to the truth of his- 
tory, and therefore how far it may be 
safe to trust to his wisdom or his 
knowledge respecting the evils or their 
remedies in the condition of Ireland. 
Sir Robert Walpole was prime mi- 
nister when the duke first took his 
seat in the House of Lords. Although 
a whig, he joined the opposition, and 
frequently acted in conjunction with 
the little knot, designated by Horace 
Walpole as the “ Cobham cousins,” 
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and of which Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, was the most distinguished 
member. Pultney and Carteret were 
the leaders of the opposition in the 
two houses of parliament; and Wal- 
pole, after many a vigorous struggle, 
fell at length before a combination of 
hostility which all his resources, and 
they were many and various, could not 
baffle. He still, however, retained 
great personal influence with the king, 
and was enabled to manage so that the 
weight of his opinion was felt and ac- 
knowledged in the formation of the 
new administration. It comprised 
many of his old friends, and was so 
constructed, by the wily spirit which 
presided in secret over its formation, 
as to retain, in its original composi- 
tion, the elements of decay ; and when 
in due time it fell to pieces, the same 
spirit was still active in giving shape 
and consistency to another cabinet, by 
which the whig party might still be 
kept together, and the Hanoverian 
succession secured. It was under this 
ministry, of which Mr. Pelham} was 
chief, that the Duke of Bedford first 
obtained a seat,in the cabinet, as first 
lord of the admiralty—a station of no 
small responsibility at a period when 
England depended upon the efficiency 
of her marine, not only for her supre- 
macy, but for her existence. 

The duke was not inefficient in his 
new office, although party spite has 
done much to detract from his merit. 
He was generally governed by the 
advice of able and experienced naval 
officers, and the general condition of 
the navy was improved during his ad- 
ministration. The capture of Louis- 
bourg reflected credit upon his enter- 
prize ; and his noble descendant thinks 
that, had his intentions not been de- 
feated by the procrastination and the 
timidity of the Duke of Newcastle, 
the conquest of Canada would have 
been achieved—an event which, at 
such a period, could not fail to raise 
his country in the scale of nations. 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, thus 
writes to him in 1748. He is alluding 
to the death of the King of Spain, 
Philip the Fifth, which he calls a great 
event for England, and hopes “ it will 
be so improved as to prove a happy 
one in the consequence.” I think,” 
he observes, “it can’t fail of doing so, 
if we draw from it facility and resolu- 
tion to pursue firmly those great and 
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practicable views in America, which, 
as far as they have gone or are to go, 
we owe to your gracealone. Youare 
alone, however, but in one place, for 
the nation is with you; and with such 
a second your grace can surmount all 
obstacles.” This did not provea true 
prophecy. The hearty co-operation 
of the cabinet was wanting; and it 
remained for Lord Chatham himself, 
when he became prime minister, to 
carry into effect the views of the noble 
duke, and to round and complete our 
possessions in America, by annexing 
Canada as an appendage to the British 
crown. 

In his naval promotion the noble 
duke was guided by views the purest 
and the most patriotic. He always 
considered the good of the service, 
and neither length of service nor par- 
liamentary interest were sufficient to 
shake him in his just and wise deter- 
mination to give to merit merit’s due. 
He thus writes to his sister, the 
Duchess of Bridgewater, who strongly 
pressed him for the promotion of a 
friend of hers, Colonel Littleton :— 


‘* You must be very sensible that, 
upon your account, I shall be very 
desirous to serve Colonel Littleton as 
far as lies in my power, in any thing 
that can be reasonably expected from 
me; but must desire to be excused from 
presenting the memorial of any parti- 
cular person to the king, which the rest 
of the lords joined in administration 
with me have thought improper at this 
juncture. I have also a stronger ob- 
jectien to asking of his majesty the rank 
of colonel for Mr. Littleton as colonel 
commandant of my regiment, as, in case 
it should be thought proper to continue 
the new regiments, (which, I believe, 
will not be the case,) I should put my- 
self at the head of the regiment, and 
continue with them all the time they 
were in actual service.” 


The following letter will also show 
the steadiness with which he could 
resist solicitations from the highest 
quarters when they were inconsistent 
with his sense of duty :— 


““THE DUKE OF BEDFORD TO COLONEL 
CONWAY. 


“ London, May 28, 1746. 
‘* Dear Sir—I received the favour of 
a of the 13th instant but the day 
before yesterday, and am very sorry. it 
is not consistent with my way of think- 
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ing to agree to the exchange proposed, 
as my inclinations to oblige you, as well 
as my duty to H.R.H., by whose direc- 
tion I apprehend this proposal is made 
to me, would have prompted me to have 
given my consent to any thing, however 
disagree: able to me, that I thought con- 
sistent with my own honour, or the good 
of his Majesty’ 8 service. 

* But as the thing appears to me, as 
stated in your letter, | think my con- 
senting to this exchange would be in- 
consistent with both, as the admitting 
this gentleman into my regiment would 
not only be using my own officers very 
ill, in bringing amongst them one who 
by his bad behaviour had forfeited the 
good opinion of his brother officers in 
the corps he now belongs to, but would 
also have a very bad appearance, as it 
would be the means of screening an 
officer from that punishment which 
H.R.H.’s justice and regard to disei- 
pline will see punctually put in execu- 
tion on any officers that have deserved it, 
in those corps which have the happiness 
to be under his immediate command. 

** Besides, I must own I have another 
very strong objection to this, which is, 
that I should be very unwilling at the 
time of our expiration, (which I believe 
is now very near, ) to appoint any new 
officers to my soptment, which (were I 
to agree to this” proposal) would not 
only increase the number of subalterns 
who have rank, but also load the half- 
pay with one more officer, who, I fear, by 
the account you have given me of him, 
does not seem to have any further pre- 
tence to it than what arises from the 
compassion one feels from his low cir- 
cumstances.” 


Thus much we have deemed it right 
to say respecting the character of one 
who has been so severely handled by 
the celebrated Junius, and who was 
entitled, at all events, in his adminis- 
tration of naval affairs, to the praise 
of disinterestedness and impartiality, 
if not of discrimination. As, in a 
future volume, the noble editor in- 
tends to vindicate him fully from the 
aspersions of his anonymous calum- 
niator, we do not think it necessary 
to enter more at large into that part 
of the subject at present. In our 
judgment, he stands clear of every 
unworthy motive; and if the other 
departments of administration were 
served with the same honesty and the 
same spirit, England would have se- 
cured advantages which would have 
given her a more commanding position 
amongst the belligerents at the termi- 
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nation of the war. Our readers who 
know what a load of debt the country 
has since been enabled to bear, and 
what mighty efforts she has made 
against a world in arms, will smile at 
the following anticipations of the Duke, 
which were, indeed, in his time, equally 
entertained by the most competent 
thinkers. He writes, in the year 1748, 
when negociations for peace were in the 
minds of ministers, and thus justifies 
his desire for entertaining a project, 
which could scarcely be thought of 
without some degree of national hu- 
miliation :— 


**Consider what would be the conse- 
quence to this country, if, at the end of 
next summer, things should stand in the 
very same situation that they did at the 
end of the last campaign. This is un- 
doubtedly a fair supposition ; for I don’t 
find any one sanguine enough to flatter 
us with a sufficient superiority over the 
French, to oblige them to make this an 
active campaign, except they are willing 
to make it so themselves. Should they 
lie only on the defensive, does your lord- 
ship think the allied army would be able 
to make any great progress towards re- 

taking the barrier, considering the num- 
ber of strong places they are now pos- 
sessed of, and our great inexperience in 
carrying on of sieges ? Should the cam- 
paign turn out in the manner I have 
here set down (and by the way it may 
possibly turn out much worse should 
the enemy gain another battle), what 
terms of peace must England then ex- 
pect? Is it possible for us, without ab- 
solutely undoing ourselves, and mort- 
gaging all we are wofth, to raise another 
eleven millions ? I say, without abso- 
lutely undoing ourselves ; for Iam one 
of those who believe the money might 
be raised, though on very disadvanta- 
geous terms, another year; but what 
would be the consequences of that? 
The interest of our debt would grow so 
great, as to oblige us to keep up for the 
payment of that interest as heavy taxes 
in time of peace as we labour under in 
time of war; and I am sure I need not 
tell your lordship what would be the 
consequence of this. A man of £1000 
a year may mortgage £800 of it, and 
still have £200 left for his own mainte- 
nace; but when he comes to mortgage 
the remaining part, that was left to sa- 
tisfy the interest that was due to the 
mortgages, he is an undone man. I must 
own, I think the case of the public (if 
we go on the principle of loans, and 
without it the money cannot be raised, ) 
very similar to the above I have stated 
in private life, ’ 
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We must, however, dissent from 
the judgment of the noble duke, who 
suggests in this same letter, the advi- 
sableness of a separate peace with 
Spain, in which, by the giving up of 
Gibraltar, we might obtain valuable 
concessions to our trade in the West 
Indies. Such a measure, had it been 
adopted, would have been very unfor- 
tunate indeed. But we must not 
forget that we are now judging after 
events, and have lights to guide us 
which were not in existence at the 
period when the noble duke was first 
lord of the admiralty. He could not 
then anticipate the vast importance of 
such a post as Gibraltar at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, nor its utility 
as an entrepot for our manufactures 
and merchandise, through which they 
find their way into all parts of the 
peninsula, to the great advantage of 
the trading interest of the empire at 
large. Neither could he anticipate 
the triumphs of our navy, which gave 
us such a complete command of the 
possessions in the West Indies. Even 
Cuba, at a subsequent period, fell into 
our hands, and we have never ceased 
to regret its unwise surrender, com- 
manding, as it would do in the hands 
of Great Britain, the entrance to the 
Gulf of Mexico, which will yet be the 
highway of nations in trading to the 
Pacific, and crowning our insular even 
as Canada crowned our continental 
possessions in America—being , both 
valuable in itself as a source of revenue, 
and a guarantee for the security of all 
that we possessed beside. How easy, 
with such an island in her hands, would 
it be for Great Britain to carry into 
complete effect her noble resolves re- 
specting the slave trade! But of all 
this the Duke of Bedford could have 
known nothing, and surmised little. 
He could not know what was in the 
womb of time. Of the power of Spain, 
which was then so formidable, it did 
not, we believe, enter into the imagina- 
tion of any statesman to conceive the 
rapid decline ; nor did any speck above 
the horizon intimate to the most saga- 
cious of our observers, the changes 
which were in store for France. And 
as little could our most sanguine poli- 
ticians anticipate the rapid extension 
of our colonial empire. 

Of the precise position of the con- 
tinental powers with respect to each 
other, the noble editor, in his intro- 
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.ductory observations, gives us the fol- 
lowing succinct account, at the period 
when the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
concluded :— 


‘“‘The great problem of European 
politics for a long period was—how to 
save Flanders from being annexed to 
France. So long as the power of Spain 
was a match for that of France, and 
the Spanish infantry the best in the 
world, the difficulty did not exist, or 
was little felt. When Spain fell into 
decline, Flanders remained, as Sir Wm. 
Temple briefly said, ‘‘not of a size to 
maintain a large army, nor of a figure 
to be defended by asmallone.” In fact, 
the Low Countries could only be de- 
fended by strong fortresses, large sub- 
sidies, a powerful army, and a; great 
man. Hitherto these requisites had not 
been wanting. Here William the Third 
displayed his unconquerable spirit ; here 
Marlborough unfolded his vast military 
talents. But such men could not be 
always forthcoming to throw the sword 
into the lighter scale of the balance of 
Europe; in the war of 1739 the Dutch 
governors were found incapable; Aus- 
trian armies deficient in numbers; so 
that Saxe and Lowendahl, able and vie- 
torious, broke down year by year the 
defences of the Low Countries. 

“This ministry of England, finding 
the resources of their own treasury ex- 
hausted by the continual drain of money 
to defend a country which after all was 
not defended, accepted peace. Austria 
complained, but followed her example. 

‘** At this time Austrian statesmen 
began to meditate a new policy. An 
enemy had arisen, who alarmed Maria 
Theresa and her council far more than 
France. When that kingdom had been 
ruled by Louis the Fourteenth, all the 
care of Austria had been directed to 
prevent his encroachments. But Louis 
the Fifteenth was indolent and unwar- 
like. Frederick of Prussia was now the 
prince of aggressive spirit in Europe, 
and the provinces of Austria herself 
were the prey on which the eagle had 
fixed his talons. Hence the empress 
ceased to regard the Low Countries, 
and her ambassador Kaunitz meditated 
an alliance with France against the am- 
bition of Prussia. 

‘““The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
therefore, was a necessity for England 
and France, exhausted by great efforts; 
while for Austria it contained the germ 
of a new alliance and new hostilities— 
the union of France and Austria, the 
bloody war of 1756.” 


Owing to the resignation of the 
Earl of Chesterfield, a vacancy oc- 
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curred in the office of secretary of 
state, to which it suited the conve- 
nience of the ministry that the Duke 
of Bedford should be appointed. 
There were then two offices under 
that denomination—one for the nor- 
thern, and another for the southern 
department ; or, to speak more accu- 
rately, one to transact business, and 
hold intercourse with the courts and 
people of the north, the other with the 
south of Europe ; an inconvenient and 
very unadvisable arrangement, espe- 
cially when the two ministers did not 
happen to pull together, and which 
Lord John happily compares to two 
coachmen sitting on the saine box, the 
one holding the right rein, the other 
the left. 

That the duke was not very active 
or efficient in his new office, was the 
cause, in all probability, why he was 
permitted to hold it. Lord Sandwich 
was the person looked upon as most 
competent to the duties of such a sta- 
tion; but he had thwarted the Duke 
of Newcastle, the other secretary, in 
the negociation for the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and was, moreover, of an 
active, business turn, which might 
render him not so manageable as 
might be desired. The duke was an 
industrious, fidgety minister, indefati- 
gable in all the minutie of official 
duties. He had long served with, or 
rather under Sir Robert Walpole, and 
was possessed, no doubt, by a desire 
for the ascendancy which that minister 
enjoyed during his long tenure of 
office ; but the stamp of subordination 
was upon him: he was essentially a 
man of detail, and his ambition, if it 
ever prompted him to aim at any com- 
manding grasp of power, resembled 
the poor cat in the adage, who “ let I 
dare not, wait upon | would.” To 
such a man, as a colleague in office, 
the good-natured and unmeddling 
Duke of Bedford was a great conve- 
nience. ‘This was in the commence- 
ment of the year 1748. 

Of the circumstances which led to 
this appointment, Lord Mahon, in his 
history of England from the peace of 
Utrecht, gives a very inaccurate ac- 
count. He tells his readers that it 
was Newcastle’s desire to confer the 
office upon Lord Sandwich, but that 
“a superior cabal in the cabinet gave 
it to the Duke of Bedford.” Than 
this scarcely any thing can be more 
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untrue. Lord John clearly shows 
that the duke was not the rival, but 
the friend of Lord Sandwich, who, 
being deemed a partizan of the war, 
and having made himself personally 
disagreeable both to the Duke of New- 
castle and the king, was disqualified, 
in their judgment, for so high a post, 
which the Duke of Bedford was in- 
duced to occupy, partly by their de- 
sire, and partly from a wish to serve 
his friend, who was immediately ap- 
pointed to the oftice which he vacated. 
To call, as Lord John says, “ the 
king, the prime minister, and a ma- 
jority of the ministers of the crown, 
a superior cabal in the cabinet,” is 
a very strange use of terms; and to 
represent the Duke of Bedford as op- 
posed in interest to the Earl of Sand- 
wich, is not too strongly censured 
when he calls it “a very gross error.” 

But the concord between the two 
secretaries of state did not long con- 
tinue; the fretful vanity and irritable 
jealousy of the Duke of Newcastle 
causing him to give offence to so 
powerful a member of the royal fa- 
mily as the Duke of Cumberland, who, 
together with the Princess Amelia, 
was carried towards the one secretary 
in proportion as they were alienated 
from the other. ‘“ Thus,” the noble 
editor tells us, “a rivalry commenced, 
which made Neweastle fretful, and 
Bedford haughty. The secrets of a 
negociation with France were con- 
cealed from the Duke of Bedford; 
orders were given to the English am- 
bassador in Paris without consulting 
the Duke of Newcastle.” Of the ex- 
tent to which this miserable jealousy 
proceeded, some idea may be formed 
from the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Pelham to his brother, in 
which it will be seen how completely 
the personal littleness of these noble- 
men so high in office absorbed all 
sense of their public duties :— 


‘Alt has got the account also from 
the Prussian minister, and wrote it to 
his court ; so that it will be impossible 
to keep it from the Duke of Bedford. 
Would it not be right, therefore, for you 
to mention it to him in a confidential 
way, as a thing the ambassador just 
hinted to you the day before the king 
went, and has been confirmed to you 
since you have been abroad? Sucha 
communication may stop our mouths for 
the present ; and without it, it will be 
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impossible to keep things quiet here 
when his grace returns to London. You 
are, however, the best judge, and will 
do in it as you think proper.” 


In vain did the prime minister en- 
deavour to reconcile his brother to a 
state of things which that minister felt 
to be personally disagreeable. Lord 


John writes :— 


“The king did not essentially differ 
from Mr. Pelham. He wished for a 
uiet life; he saw that the Duke of 
edford did not thwart Newcastle in 
the conduct of affairs; and he tried to 
quiet the irritable vanity of his minister, 
by telling him that Mr. Pelham, the 
chancellor, and he had really the whole 
power, and that the rest of the cabinet 
were but cyphers. Still the perpetual 
droppings of discontent at length made 
their impression; Lady Yarmouth, who 
had taken the part of the Duke of Red- 
ford, found that the king was disposed 
to make a change, and hinted the mat- 
ter to Newcastle. He has himself re- 
corded in his letters the progress of the 
intrigue. In August, 1715, he writes, 
that till within a few days the king had 
hardly made any observation on the 
Duke of Bedford. Nay, more—he had 
addressed to Mr. Stone the very natural 
remark, ‘ What would you have him 
write about? There is nothing to do.’ 
But on another occasion, upon the usual 
report of Stone, that there were no let- 
ters from the Duke of Bedford, he said, 
* No: he does not much trouble his head 
about business; never man had an 
easier office than he has.’ ” 


Of Newcastle's littleness it gives us 
a very clear idea, that one who is thus 
described as a “chip in porridge,” 
could thus so exceedingly disturb him 
from his propriety; while with an 
instinct for intrigue not unworthy of 
Machiavel, the arts which he em- 
ployed for the ejection of the duke 
from office, exhibit a wary adroitness 
and an untiring perseverance, to which 
great praise would be due if employed 
for a more worthy object. Observing 
upon the king’s expression, as given 
in the last extract, he thus writes :— 


“I thought that very remarkable, 
and that things began to work. Upon 
the coming in of the last messenger 
without one single line from his grace 
(for he very seldom writes at all by the 
messengers), talking a little upon his 
grace’s subject, the king said of him- 
self, ‘It is not to be borne; he never 
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writes ;’ and then repeated, ‘he has an 
wasy office indeed,’ or ‘he receives his 
pay easily,’ or to that purpose. 1 made 
no reply, but left it there; but I am 
persuaded, by the manner, I could that 
morning (last Thursday) have got any 
orders 1 pleased; but I chose to say 
nothing, not to seem pressing, and 
would not take any step in this affair 
without your advice; and that is my 
resolution, however things turn out 
here.” 


At length, it was resolved that the 
duke should be displaced. The ques- 
tion then was, how he was to be dis- 
posed of; for it would not do to inflict 
a gratuitous insult upon a man of his 
high connexions. It had been pro- 
posed to make him Master of the 
Horse—an office which he himself was 
thought to affect as more suited to his 
disposition and quality. Upon this 
Newcastle observes :— 


“The Duke of Bedford will, it is 
true, be out of an office in which he 
makes a. bad figure; but he, his family, 
and friends, will be nearer court than 
ever. He will come there with the 
grace of obliging the king; and, if in- 
trigues are what we fear, and nothing 
else do I see that is to be feared, how 
many more opportunities will they have 
for that purpose, and with what advan- 
tage will they pursue such a scheme 
when they have complied with the com- 
mands of the king cheerfully, and are 
in situations where they cannot offend, 
unless they desire it, but may, by obse- 
quious and steady attendance, ingra- 
tiate themselves every day more and 
more.” 


The duke would have been easily 
prevailed upon to retire, had he been 
permitted to nominate Lord Sandwich 
as his successor ; but that was an ar- 
rangement which the Pelham brothers 
would not, for a single moment, enter- 
tain ; and his absolute dismissal they 
could not prevail upon the king to 
agree to. They therefore had recourse 
to another device. 


‘* They asked and easily obtained the 
king’s consent for the removal of Lord 
Sandwich from the Admiralty. The 
result was what they expected. On 
the following day the Duke of Bedford 
been to Kensington and resigned the 
seals. 


This event, this easy and good-tem-. 
pered nobleman thus records without 
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ene word of pique or bitterness, in a 
journal which he kept of the most re- 
markable transactions of his official 


life.” 


“¢ June 13th.—This morning, just be- 
fore I went out, Mr. Legge brought me 
a message from the Duke of Newcastle, 
that he had yesterday received the king’s 
orders to acquaint the Earl of Sand- 
wich that his majesty had no further 
occasion for his service. 

** This morning the Marquis of Har- 
tington kissed the king’s hand on being 
called to the House of Peers, in order 
to being appointed Master of the Horse. 

** These two circumstances happening 
the same day, and being done without 
any previous communication to me, as 
likewise the notoriety of the Earl of 
Granville coming into the ministry with- 
out its being communicated to me, gave 
me an opportunity of explaining to his 
majesty that the many grievances of 
this nature I had suffered since my being 
in the office of Secretary of State had 
determined me to beg his majesty’s per- 
mission to resign the seals, which the 
king in the most gracious and kind 
manner was pleased to grant, but at the 
same time offered me the post of Presi- 
dent of the Council, which I declined. 

** June 14th. —I resigned the seals into 
his majesty’s hands.” 


Of the forbearing good temper of 
the duke, the reader will be enabled to 
form a better judgment, when he has 
read the following caustic remarks 
upon the same transaction, by that 
vivacious gossip, Horace Walpole :— 


June 13th.—The Duke of Newcastle 
wrote to Lord Sandwich that the king 
had no farther occasion for his service, 
and in the evening sent Mr. Legge to 
acquaint the Duke of Bedford with the 
dismission of his friend. Legge was a 
younger son of Lord Dartmouth, who 
had lately turned him into the world to 
make his fortune, which he pursued with 
an uncommon assiduity of duty. Ava- 
rice or flattery, application or ingrati- 
tude, nothing came amiss that might 
raise him on the ruins of either friends 
or enemies; indeed neither were so to 
him but by the proportion of their 
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ower. He had been introduced to Sir 
Robert Walpole by his second son, and 
soon grew an unmeasurable favourite ; 
till, endeavouring to steal his patron’s 
daughter,* at which, in truth, Sir 
Robert’s partiality for him seemed to 
connive, he was discarded entirely, yet 
taken caref of in the very last hours of 
that minister’s power; and though re- 
moved from the secretaryship of the 
treasury, being particularly obnoxious 
to Lord Bath, he obtained a profitable 
employment{ by the grossest supplica- 
tions§ to the Duke of Bedford, and was 
soon after admitted into the admiralty 
by as gross court paid to Lord Win- 
chelsea, whom he used ill the moment 
he found it necessary to worship that 
less intense, but more surely rising sun, 
Mr. Pelham. He had a peculiarity of 
wit and very shrewd parts, but was a 
dry, and generally an indifferent speaker. 
On a chosen embassy to the king of 
Prussia, Legge was duped and ill treated 
by him. Having shuffled for some time 
between Mr. Pelham, Pitt, the Duke of 
Bedford, and Lord Sandwich, and 
wriggled through the interest of all into 
the treasury, and then to the treasurer- 
ship of the navy, he submitted to break 
his connections with the two latter by 
being the indecent messenger of Lord 
Sandwich’s disgrace. The duke met 
him on the steps of Bedford House (as 
he was going to Lord Gower to know 
what part he would take on this crisis), 
and would scarce give him audience; 
but even that short interview could not 
save Legge from the confusion he felt at 
his own policy; and, with the awkward- 
ness that conscience will give even to an 
ambassador, he said he had happened, 
as he was just going out of town, to 
visit the Duke of Newcastle, where he 
had not been in two months before, and 
had been requested by him to be the 
bearer of this notification.” 


We have dwelt so long upon these 
transactions for the same reason which 
has induced the noble editor to record 
them— 


“Not only because they show the 
characters of the two men _ between 
whom the contest lay, but also because 
they serve to illustrate the politics of 
the age. In the dispute between New- 








* Lady Maria Walpole, afterwards married to Charles Churchill. 


¢ He and Mr. Benjamin Keene had the reversion of a place in the revenue be- 
tween them, after the death of the then Earl of Scarborough, 
t Surveyor of the king’s woods and forests, 


§ They are contained in two letters still preserved by the Duke of Bedford. 


(These letters are published in the first volume of this correspondence. ] 
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eastle and Bedford, the chief advantage 
of the former lay in the superior sense 
and discretion of his adherents. Lord 
Hardwicke and Mr. Pelham were far 
better advisers than Lord Sandwich, 
and their weight with the public was far 
greater than that of the whole party 
which followed the Duke of Bedford. 
In the exercise of personal qualities, 
Newcastle was, as usual, persevering, 
crafty, treacherous; the Duke of Bed- 
ford showed himself a careless courtier, 
and, if we are to believe the Pelhams, 
an inattentive man of business. But 
the confidence and pride which Mr. 
Pelham calls ‘ boyishness,’ were the 
worst of his failings; his integrity and 
frankness are admitted, and I may add, 
the justness of his political views is 
attested by his official letters.” 


Upon the death of Mr. Pelham, 
which took place rather unexpectedly 
in 1754, the Duke of Newcastle en- 
deavoured to patch up a new adminis- 
tration; or rather, so to reconstruct 
the existing ministry, as that the busi- 
ness of the nation might be effectually 
carried on, while the greatest amount 
of power and of influence remained in 
his own hands. There were at this 
time in the House of Commons and 
holding office, three distinguished men, 
to one or other of whom it seemed im- 
possible to avoid giving the first place in 
that house, and the complete confidence 
of the crown in any contemplated ar- 
rangements. They were Mr. Fox, who 
was secretary at war; Mr. Pitt, who 
was paymaster of the forces; and 
Mr. Murray, who was attorney-gene- 
ral. That such a man as Newcastle 
should have felt indisposed to advance 
to that distinguished post such a man 
as Pitt, the father, is just as natural 
as that a mean and a little mind should 
entertain an instinctive antipathy to a 
great one. No domestication of the 
bird of Jove could easily reconcile the 
turkey-cock to his presence in the 
farm yard. Murray, who was a can- 
nie Scotchman, looked to the easy 
security of the bench, which he was 
not disposed to hazard for any less 
assured position as a member of ad- 
ministration. Fox, therefore, who 
was an able, perhaps the ablest debater 
in the house, was the individual to 
whom the duke addressed himself, and 
to whom he offered the post of secre- 
tary of state, with the lead in the 
commons, and a seat in the cabinet. 
The following is Lord John’s ac. 


count of the result of this negocia- 
tian :— 


**So far all was fair; but a further 
question remained behind. According 
to the abominable system of those days, 
secret-service money was employed in 
buying members of parliament. As a 
part of the same system, the treasury 
boroughs were filled by the nomination 
of the friends of the minister. It was 
naturally expected by Mr. Fox that he 
should share in the confidence of the 
prime minister respecting these secret 
means of government, as well as in the 
preparation and defence of public mea- 
sures. But the power of Newcastle was 
founded on the purchase of boroughs 
and members of parliament. Others 
could write as good despatches ; others 
could make more eloquent speeches: it 
was in jobbing and bargaining that he 
stood unrivalled. Perhaps he struggled 
with himself to permit a share of this 
foul influence to Mr. Fox, but however 
that may be, after promising one day to 
communicate every thing, he positively 
declared the next day that he would 
keep bribes and boroughs entirely in his 
own hands, and that Mr. Fox need give 
himself no concern in the matter. 

** Fox now held himself insulted, and, 
much to the displeasure of the king, 
declined the seals. Pitt was in bad 
health, and was obnoxious; Murray 
looked to the security of the bench, and 
had no wish to encounter Fox and Pitt 
as the deputy of Newcastle.” 


The duke’s next expedient was to 
appoint Sir Thomas Robinson secre- 
tary of state and leader of the House 
of Commons. But this was too gross 
an insult to be borne. Pitt openly 
declared that Fox should have been 
their leader; and respecting the new 
appointment, was heard indignantly to 
exclaim—“ He lead us!—the duke 
might as well send his jack-boot 
to lead us.” The result might easily 
have been foreseen. The following 
is the incident, as described by Horace 
Walpole, which led to a new arrange- 
ment :— 


* Another petition being in agitation, 
the house thin and idle, a younger Dela- 
val had spoken pompously and abusively 
against the petitioner, and had thrown 
the house into a laughter on the topics 
of bribery and corruption. Pitt, who, 
in the gallery, started and came down 
with impetuosity, and with all his for- 
mer fire, said, ‘he had asked what had 
occasioned such an uproar ; lamented to 
hear a laugh on such a subject as bri- 
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bery! Did we try within the-house to 
diminish our own dignity, when such 
attacks were made upon it from with- 
out? that it was almost lost! that it 
wanted support! that it had long been 
vanishing ! scarce possible to recover it! 
that he hoped the speaker would extend 
a saving hand to raise it—he only could 
restore it, yet scarce he! He called on 
all to assist, or else we should only sit to 
register the arbitrary edicts of one too 
powerful a subject!” This thunderbolt 
thrown in a sky so long serene, con- 
founded the audience. Murray crouched 
silent and terrified ; Legge scarce rose 
to say with great humility, ‘that he had 
been raised solely by the Whigs, and 
if he fell sooner or later, he should 

ride himself in nothing but in being a 

Vhig.’” 


Fox now had an unconditional offer 
of the seals, and the full swing of 
patronage which belonged to his office. 
He acceded to the new proposals ; and 
if he had only conditioned that Pitt 
should have a seat in the cabinet, as 
he was, in duty, bound to do, it would 
have been an act prudent in itself, as 
well as an honourable fulfilment of at 
least an implied engagement. 


** Instead of doing this, he offered the 
wer seal to the Duke of Bedford. 

e have seen that the Duke of Bedford 
declined place for himself, but accepted 
it for his friends. Sandwich and Rigby 
obtained offices lucrative rather than 
honourable, Lord Gower, lately Lord 
Trentham, was made privy seal. The 
Duke of Newcastle, to provide for 
Sir Thomas Robinson, and others of his 
friends who retired, burthened the 
country to the extent of nine thousand 
pounds a year.” 


But Pitt’s turn was now to come. 
He had captivated the heart of the 
British people ; and any arrangement 
which excluded him from high official 
employment could not be satisfactory 
to the people at large. In 1756, Fox, 
“ disgusted by the treatment which he 
had received from the Duke of New- 
castle,” resigned the seals. Murray, 
the cautious Scotchman, could not be 
dissuaded from making the bench his 
only object ;—and Pitt, who was now 
the minister's sole reliance, as he was 
the hope of the country, refused posi- 
tively to serve either with Newcastle 
or with Fox. To gratify the impla- 
cable orator, the Duke of Devonshire 
accepted the post of first lord of the 


treasury. Poor Fox offered to take 


the post of paymaster, without a seat ~ 


in the cabinet. «. But even this was 
denied. It was at this time that the 
Duke of Bedford accepted the office of 
lord Jieutenant of Iréland. 

“The secretary” very soon found 
that he “ stoodalone.” His imperious 
will could scatter a cabinet, even as 
his great powers and his noble spirit 
could rally a nation. A new combina- 
tion was formed, in which Newcastle 
and Fox were included. The former 
was the general state-manager, by 
whom parties were drilled into a sub- 
serviency to ministerial views. “ New- 
castle,” said Pitt some years after- 
wards, “lent me his majority to carry 
on the government.” And the latter 
contented himself with the lucrative 
office of paymaster of the forces, with- 
out a seat in the cabinet ; a position 
by which the disdainful pride of Pitt 
must have been gratified more than by 
any other, as it was a species of pillo- 
ried humiliation. 

But we must attend to the Duke of 
Bedford in Ireland. Up to the period 
of which we write, the policy of the 
Whig government in this country had 
been, to keep down the papists. For 
this purpose the penal code had been 
devised. With this view every suc- 
ceeding government had received in- 
structions to strengthen and advance 
the Protestant interest. The Romish 
population were designated as “the 
enemy ;” and as such were deprived 
of all political power, and even of 
those rights of property, and of that 
free exercise of their religion, which, 
in a country like ours, never should be 
denied or restricted, except under the 
pressure of some great state necessity, 
which evinced that such extreme mea- 
sures were demanded by the public 
safety. Such a necessity, the whigs 
maintained, existed. And, accordingly, 
laws were enacted at which humanity 
revolts, for any parallel to which we 
must have recourse to popish countries 
during those periods of phrenzied 
theological exacerbation, when a bale- 
ful bigotry was in the ascendant. 
Such was the spirit of British legisla- 
tion in this country during the whole 
of the long period—little less than 
half a century — during which the 
Whigs held the reins of power. Lord 
John tells us that now an important 
change was intended, and that the 
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Duke of Bedford, in accepting the 
lieutenancy, had openly avowed. 
that he would not govern in the nar- 
row maxims of intolerance and exclu- 
sion which had before prevailed. The 
first occasion of which the duke availed 
himself to manifest those generous sen- 
timents was upon the bringing in of a 
bill by Lord Clanbrassil, for the regis- 
tering, of popish priests. This bill 
was favoured by the lord lieutenant, 
but opposed strongly by Primate Stone; 
and ultimately lost in the privy coun- 
cil by a majority of two, there being 
fourteen for, and twelve against it. 
* Yet the duke,” the noble editor ob- 
serves, * derived, as he deserved, much 
strength from the knowledge that he 
was inclined to loosen the fetters which 
pressed so hard on the limbs of the 
Roman Catholics.” 

Now what will the reader say when 
we tell him that all this is a delusion? 
Not a delusion practised by Lord John 
upon the public, but a delusion prac- 
tised by some cruel wag upon his lord- 
ship, who has evidently played upon 
his too-confiding simplicity, and caused 
him to record as authentic history 
matter the very reverse of historic 
truth. Is it not to be collected from 
what he has written, that this regis- 
tration bill was regarded as a great 
boon by the oppressed and persecuted 
Roman Catholics; and that the fa- 
vourers of it were regarded by them 
as their kind friends, while all those 
by whom it was opposed were regarded 
as their inexorable enemies? Now, if 
it appears that this is distinctly the 
reverse of the fact; that this bill 
was regarded as the consummation of 
most cruel oppression, and which, if 
passed, could have no other result than 
the extinction of their religion; and 
that its opposers, and the primate in 
particular, were looked upon in the 
light of saviours, by whom this last 
refinement upon the policy of their 
persecutors was defeated; what will 
be thought of the flourishing para- 
graph in which Lord John takes credit 
for his ancestor as the precursor of 
that school of liberal politicians by 
whose persevering efforts the penal 
enactments have been repealed? Why, 
truly, that he knows but little of the 
real history of Ireland. 

Let us hear what Matthew O’Con- 
nor, the grandson of Charles O’Con- 
nor, who has, from the papers of his 
ancestor, compiled an able and an in- 
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teresting “ History of the Irish Catho- 
lics, from the settlement of 1691,” 
writes upon this subject. 


‘“* The Irish aristocracy still pursued 
the catholic clergy with unremitting se- 
verity. James Hamilton, Lord Viscount 
Limerick, had adopted Lord Chester- 
field’s plan of extirpating the catholic 
religion, by expelling its dignitaries, 
limiting the number of priests, and sub- 
jecting them to the control of the 
Protestant gentry; with this view he 
brought a bill into the House of Lords 
for registering the priests pursuant to 
the 2nd of Queen Anne, with additional 
clauses which struck more deeply at the 
root of the catholic religion. It enacted 
that one priest should be registered for 
each parish, that the nomination of his 
successor should be vested in the grand 
jury, with a vero in the privy council 
and lord lieutenant ; that the registered 
priests should be bound to inform against 
all secular and regular priests residing 
in their parishes, under pain of trans- 
portation and felony of death in case of 
return; and should be prohibited from 
making proselytes, or officiating beyond 
the boundaries of their parishes under 
similar penalties ; that none but secular 
priests should be allowed the benefit of 
registry, and that all bishops, digni- 
taries, and friars, that should be found in 
the kingdom after the Ist of January, 
1757, should be liable to the penalties of 
the several statutes of William and 
Anne against popish priests ; lastly, that 
£100 reward should be given for the 
detection and conviction of every popish 
bishop and regular after that period, to 
be levied off the goods and lands of the 
papists. 

** The introduction of this bill diffused 
general consternation ; but fortunately 
the Protestant bishops interposed the 
sanctity of their characters against this 
shocking violation of the rights of con- 
science. On the third reading of the 
bill the primate opposed it in an eloquent 
speech. ‘Three archbishops, and nine 
bishops voted against it, and it was 
lost by a majority of two. The joy of 
the catholics on the rejection was pro- 
portioned to their despondency on the 
introduction of the bill; the bishops 
were hailed as the saviours of a people, 
whose fears had anticipated the concur- 
rence of every branch of the legislature 
in this projected extirpation of their 
religion.” 


We could multiply citations to the 
same effect from other writers of 
authority upon Irish affairs ; but this 
is surely enough to prove the flippant 
ignorance of this noble writer. Granted 
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that the Duke of Bedford was foolish 
enough, or that his secretary, Rigby, 
was rash enough to believe that Lord 
Clanbrassil’s bill was a boon to the 
Romanists (an imputation which has 
not been proved against either,) he 
should have been better informed of 
the real feelings of that body, than to 
be betrayed into so strange a misre- 
presentation of them. 


“An address,” says Lord John, 
“from the Roman Catholic body was 
drawn up by Dr. O'Connor, agreed to 
at a public meeting at Dublin, and 
ordered to be presented to the lord 
lieutenant by the speaker of the House 
of Commons. The address was drawn 
up in a spirit of devoted loyalty to the 
throne; and while a relaxation of the 
penal laws was prayed for, the utmost 
gratitude was expressed to the lord 
lieutenant for his wisdom, justice, and 
moderation. Such has been on repeated 
oceasions the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. While they have 
felt acutely the injury and degradation 
to which they have been subjected by 
English laws, every relaxation of undue 
severity, and even every dawn of a 
kinder disposition towards them, has 
been met by a warmth of gratitude and 
a zeal of attachment which seem to have 
no memory for past injuries, and no 
suspicion of future injustice.” 


Now what says Dr. O’Connor’s 
grandson? He represents this very 
address as having arisen out of the 
elated feelings of the Romanists, 
caused by the rejection of this very 
bill. The following are his words :— 


** The rejection of this bill seemed to 
be the harbinger of toleration and civil 
liberty. Mr. O’Connor seized the oppor- 
tunity to rouse his countrymen from 
their lethargy, and inspire them with 
courage to address the throne, and 
plead their loyalty in mitigation of their 
sufferings ; he was most powerfully 
seconded by Dr. Curry, whose feelings 
for the distress of his country united 
him with Mr. O’Connor in a bond of 
friendship which lasted during their 
lives, —s mingled in their ashes to per- 
petuate their memories.” 


Mr. Charles O'Connor, while he re- 
joices at the defeat of the bill, repre- 
sents the primate’s opposition to it as 
founded on the principle of persecu- 
tion; but confesses that “ enemies are 
preferable to friends on the tolerating 
principle of the registry bill.” - He is 
corrected, however, by his better-in- 








formed relative, who declares his be- 
lief that the primate “ was a man of 
virtue, though a politician and a states- 
man.” But all agree that under what- 
ever pretence, this registration bill 
would have proved the most formida- 
ble of penal enactments ; and that had 
it passed into a law, the popish system 
could scarcely have survived for ano- 
ther generation in Ireland. 

The truth is, the severity of the 
previous enactments had defeated 
themselves. ‘They were too bad to be 
enforced ; and hence a degree of tole- 
ration by connivance, by which they 
were practically suspended. The re- 
gistration bill would have reversed 
this state of things, and by a regula- 
tion, mild in appearance, would have 
put such restriction upon the exercise 
of the Romish religion, and brought 
the priesthood of that persuasion into 
such close connection with the Pro- 
testant gentry and the government, by 
whom it was made necessary that their 
loyalty should be approved, that a 
very few years must witness a rapid 
extinction of all that was envenomed 
and anti-Anglican in their system. 
Against this, as was but too natural, 
their strenuous adherents loudly ex- 
claimed. Upon the defeat of the 
measure, which they regarded as little 
less than providential, they congratu- 
lated each other as from escape from 


-a calamity the most imminent and the 


most alarming. Ali this Lord John 
might easily have known. Upon such 
a subject it was right that he should 
be duly informed. In one like him, 
who sets up for an authority upon 
these subjects, ignorance so gross as 
he has exhibited is little less than 
criminal. We will not for one mo- 
ment suppose that his statement is a 
deliberate misrepresentation ; but we 
do trust he will himself see the ne- 
cessity of examining for himself into 
these matters with somewhat more of 
discrimination than he has yet con- 
descended to apply to Irish affairs, and 
trust less to those blind or dishonest 
guides by whom his better judgment 
upon this and upon some other sub- 
jects has been so sadly perverted. 

But there is another matter respect- 
ing which we have more serious 
grounds of complaint against his lord- 
ship ; because the very letter which he 
has published should have taught him 
his error. He lauds his relative for 


being actuated by a liberality far be- 
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yond the spirit of the age, and on the 
other hand, condemns the primate for 
a bigotry which could scarcely be too 
strongly reprehended. And yet, the 
liberality of the duke causes him every 
where to represent the Romish popu- 
lation as actuated by treasonable views, 
and as ready to break out into open 
insurrection whenever any prospect of 
foreign assistance presented itself, 
which might give them a hope that 
their rebellious effort would be suc- 
cessful. He thus writes to Mr. Pitt, 
stating the grounds upon which he 
deprecated the removal of a single 
regiment from Ireland :— 


‘In the first place, the distance from 
the coasts of Brittany is so little to the 
southern parts of Cork, Kerry, and 
Clare, that it is a very easy matter, 
when our fleet shall be shut up in the 
channel by a long westerly or south- 
west wind, to throw over a considerable 
body of infantry, either for a coup de 
main, or to make a lodgment in the 
country. And in the second place, I 
will take it upon me to affirm, though it 
is contrary to the received opinion, that 
there is no country more capable of sub- 
sisting, even during the winter season, 
a body of foreign infantry, than the 
province of Munster, which is full of fat 
cattle during the best part of the winter, 
and of potatoe-grounds appended to 
each cottage, which will entirely answer 
to the troops instead of bread; and 
being at that season of the year in the 
ground, are not by any means to be 
carried off or destroyed, as magazines of 
corn may be. Iam sorry to be forced 
to add, that the whole country is so full 
of disaffected inhabitants, that the enemy 
could not be in want either of supplies of 
provision or succours and intelligence 
of every kind. There is, besides this 
danger of a foreign enemy, which cannot, 
I think, be too much guarded against, 
another very strong consideration with 
me, which is, the preserving the internal 
peace of the country, which I am sorry 
to be obliged to say, cannot well be 
secured without a strong military force ; 
and the number of troops obliged to be 
constantly kept in Dublin, Cork, Water- 
ford, Limerick, and Galway, for the 
security of the Protestant inhabitants, 
takes up necessarily such a number of 
our small pittance, that it is excessively 
difficult to find sufficient to put into the 
other garrisons, and to support in the 
outports and different parts of the 
country the officers of the revenue. I 
should inform you, sir, that the whole 
number of effective men in the infantry 
amounts upon paper to about 7000; and 
i must submit it to better judgments, 


whether it can be supposed that that 
number is more than sufficient for the 
security of Ireland.” 


Again, we have Mr. Pitt stating, 
as the result of the duke’s official re- 
presentations :— 


**T cannot omit thereupon to acquaint 
your grace, that according to my me- 
mory, as well as that of other lords of 
the council, concerning what then passed, 
the great danger stated by your grace 
to the lords, to be apprehended for 
Ireland, turned principally, if not solely, 
on the excessive superiority in number 
of Papists over Protestants, and on the 
want of more military force in Ireland, 
and accordingly the most speedy and 
effectual augmentation of the latter has 
ever since been the constant object of 
the orders I have had the honour from 
time to time to transmit to your grace.” 


Such was the duke’s liberality! 
Now we shall only observe upon this, 
that if thesé statements were just, the 
population thus described could not 
be objects of parliamentary indul- 
gence. 

Let us now turn to such evidence as 
these letters afford of the bigotry of 
the primate. To him, also, the duke 
had addressed representations similar 
to those above cited. In reply to a 
letter advising his grace of an intended 
invasion from France, and in pressing 
upon him the necessity of being on his 
guard against the enemy within as 
well as the enemy without, the primate 
thus writes :— 


“Your grace knows that just at this 
time all the regiments, both of cavalry 
and foot, are drawn together to the re- 
spective places where they are to be, 
and where some of them have been re- 
viewed; frem whence they were to 
march into their several divided quar- 
ters, and the horses immediately to be 
turned to grass, as is the common course 
in quiet times. We have this day sent 
directions to them all to halt in the 
towns of their respective reviewings 
until further orders; and the future 
disposition proposed is according to the 
rough draught that is here enclosed to 
your grace. 

‘It will, as Lconceive, appear fromthis 
disposition of the troops, that the object 
in view is not to prevent a landing, if 
it should be attempted—which seems 
scarcely possible, considering the exten- 
siveness of the coast where landings by 
the French are equally practicable and 
probable—but to keep the troops in suck 
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a posture of communication one with 
the other, that they may, either by re- 
treating or advancing, all have it in their 
power to join in one body, and be always 
placed between the enemy and the capi- 
tal, until such time as succour can arrive 
from England. This seems to us more 
reasonable than to separate the troops 
in order to protect particular counties 
or places, by which the detached troops 
might be cut off, and one part of the 
kingdom sufticiently defended. 

** With regard to the disaffected (under 
which denomination the papists alone 
can be comprehended), I beg leave to 
hazard my private opinion to your grace, 
that there is little or no danger to be 
apprehended from them. This is my 
firm persuasion, and I would risk all 
that 1 am worth upon it. Ido not, in- 
deed, doubt but if a French army were 
to land, many single vagabonds would 
be ready for hire to take arms with 
them; but I am almost confident the 
Roman Catholics of property, whether 
landed or monied, would not assist, but 
that they rather fear than wish such an 
attempt from the French, and that some 
of them would even give their assistance 
towards serving his majesty. I am well 
acquainted with several of the heads of 
that people, and I think I know some- 
thing of their sentiments. If it was 
left to their free choice, it must be sup- 
posed that they would desire a king and 
an establishment of their own religion. 
But they are very sensible that if the 
French now attempt an invasion of his 
majesty’s kingdoms, it will not be for 
their sakes, nor in order to better their 
condition ; but that if they were to enter 
into rebellion, they would be left a sacri- 
fice, without conditions to the necessary 
consequences of it, as soon as ever other 
interests merely French could be ad- 
justed. This great consideration of 
interest, helped perhaps by some im- 
pression which I really believe has been 
made upon them by the long-experienced 
equity and lenity of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, must have an effect; and we have 
so far presumed upon it as to dispose 
the troops with a view to the invading 
enemy only, without laying equal stress 
upon any particular places of supposed 
disaffection.” 


Now we do not stop for a moment 
to ask whether this was wise or un- 
wise—whether the duke was better 
grounded in his distrust, or the pri- 
mate in his confidence in the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics. But we put it to any 
honest man, whether Lord John is 
justified in claiming for his ancestor a 
spirit of liberality which led to mild 
and tolerant sentiments towards that 
prostrate body of men, and in im- 


puting a narrow and malignant bi- 
gotry to the primate; or whether, in 
point of fact, these representations 
should not be reversed ; and the latter 
set down as the champion of a mild 
and tolerant liberality, while the for- 
mer loudly and even clamorously ex- 
pressed those fears which, if just, 
would have justified the most grinding 
enactments? We ask any candid 
reader whether this last supposition 
does not appear to be the plain, un- 
varnished truth, even as it may be col- 
lected from this published correspon- 
dence ? 

We now have done with these vo- 
lumes. We have not been slow to 
admit their value, as illustrating the 
history of our country, and the cha- 
racters of some of our public men, 
during a most important time. We 
trust the noble lord will persevere in 
his intention of adding to what he has 
already done, from the stores which, 
we doubt not, are abundantly at his 
command, and by the collection of 
which he may do good service in elu- 
cidating much that is obscure in our 
annals; and which, unless he be so 
aided, must baffle the sagacity of the 
most able historian. But, for his own 
sake, we would have him to be care- 
fully on his guard against that party 
bias which he has but too much suf- 
fered to influence him in the present 
work, and which has led, in the instances 
we have specified, to misrepresen- 
tation both of men and things which 
must completely destroy his credit as 
an impartial compiler. We venture, 
humbly, to suggest to his lordship, that 
he cannot very well afford to squander 
whatever little reputation he has yet 
remaining. As a statesman, we believe, 
even amongst his own adherents, his 
pretensions have been reduced to a 
very small compass indeed. As an 
editor he may yet do some good, if he 
would only purge himself of the ma- 
lignant humours which cause him to 
see through a jaundiced vision the ac- 
tions and the characters of men towards 
whom, because of their order or their 
party connexions, he cherishes a mali- 
cious hatred. And should our gentle 
and well-meant admonition not be 
taken amiss, we assure the noble lord 
that there are no parties more sincerely 
desirous than ourselves that he should 
long possess the leisure and be favoured 
with the opportunities of thus contri- 
buting to our instruction and our 
amusement. 
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M. DE LAMARTINE, 


“PETAT, L'EGLISE, AND L’ENSEIGNEMENT.” 


Tue contest between the university of 
Paris and the Jesuits, as it has in- 
creased in vehemence, appears to have 
assumed a character of augmented 
importance. The university has be- 
come a representative of the state— 
the order of Loyola has dilated into 
the Church of Rome. Such is the 
conflict in its present estate, as it has 
been faithfully and eloquently described 
by M. de Lamartine, in a recent and 
a very able publication. 

In the judgment of this popular and 
attractive writer, a contest such as 
has arisen on the subject of education 
was unavoidable, and, from the princi- 
ples in which it has its origin, can 
admit of no terms of adjustment. 
The state cannot give up its subjects 
in pupilage to the church. The 
church cannot forego rights to which 
it lays claim over the consciences and 
intellects of its flock—rights altogether 
incompatible with the pretensions of 
secular authority. Where principles 
are thus opposed, it is only a question 
of time when the latent antagonism is 
to break out into open conflict. The 
time has arrived in France; the con- 
test has commenced warmly; and 
whatever may be its final issue, Lamar- 
tine seems to think, that it portends 
and demands a change in the relations 
of the country, of no less moment 
than the entire severance of the con- 
nection which has heretofore subsisted 
between the powers temporal and ec- 
clesiastical. 

But this great change is not to be 
effected with the suddenness which 
might constitute it a revolution. The 
inconveniences attendant upon it are 
not to fall upon certain individuals 
only, or upon a single class of citizens. 
The whole nation should bear its 
portion of the burden; and the go- 
vernment, as is its obvious duty, (re- 
sponsible not only for the justice of 
its acts, but for their suitableness to 
circumstances,) should take care that 
the change, which seems imperatively 
demanded, be effected in the manner 
of a pacific and conservative transfor- 
mation. 





“This done,” writes M. de Lamar- 
tine, ‘and the state having restored to 
the church its independence, freedom of 
worship to all citizens, freedom of in- 
struction to families, it will, too, re- 
claim for itself, energetically, its own 
right and liberty. It will remember, 
that if the church is arbitrer in faith, 
the father of the family arbitrer in the 
education of his children, it, the state, 
is arbitrer and guardian of civilization. 
Leaving respectively a liberty ensured 
by law to all establishments, religious 
and private—liberty of instruction to 
all shades of faith— freedom of will to 
all families, it will assert for itself the 
right and the duty of competing with 
all, by an enlarged and powerful system 
of secular instruction. It will create, and 
cause to grow with elements which are 
its own, (with the ministry of public in- 
struction—the university—the schools 
primary—normal-—professional'— poly- 
technique, multiplied in all centres of 
the population, ) its establishment of na- 
tional instruction. 

**This national instruction, under 
the responsibility of the state, will re- 
spect and be the guardian of the con- 
science and faith of families; but, in- 
dependent of the church, will have no 
relations with it but those of worship, 
in which individuals shall freely en- 
gage. Thus, by the triple oe 
of the church, private establishments, 
and the powerful centralization of the 
state, will be satisfied—the wishes of 
religion—the demands of families—and 
the injunctions of the state, that sove- 
reign family, which, let men say what 
they will, has charge of souls, and 
which is answerable to posterity for the 

reservation and the growth of human 
intelligence. The church will teach 
what she believes—the state what it 
thinks, The church will be emancipated 
from the government—government from 
the church; philosophy from both. 
Souls will cease to be a charge upon 
the budget (Jes ames seront enlevees au 
budget) and will be remanded (remises) 
to their faith and to God. This is the 
state of things in America and Bel- 
gium; and the world sees if the senti- 
ment of religion dies in the air of li- 
berty. To this state of things there is 
a tendency in all Europe.” 


It is not our purpose to deny the 
accuracy of our author’s views, or to 
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dispute the reasonableness of his anti- 
cipations. | Whether America and 
Belgium afford favourable specimens 
of the working of his system, we do 
not pause to inquire. Our present 
concern is with the antecedents rather 
than the consequents of the voluntary- 
ism of which M. de Lamartine has 
avowed himself an advocate; with 
those characteristics of church and 
state which render separation neces- 
sary, rather than with the good or 
evil results of which it is to be produc- 
tive. This latter view of the case is 
conjectural, the other occupies itself 
with matter of fact and observation ; 
it is, accordingly, more practically 
useful. 

There ought to be, writes M. de La- 
martine, no such interdependance be- 
tween church and state as now pre- 
vails in France. The two powers are 
separate, and almost adverse in their 
character and their missions. The 
state cannot confide to the church the 
office of training up good citizens and 
subjects ; the church has not sufficient 
encouragement to hope that the state 
will be a faithful agent for it in the 
education of Roman Catholics; why 
should they then continue to maintain 
relations in which they must be hypo- 
crites towards each other, and faith- 
less to their respective missions? Time 
was when church and state were ami- 
cably associated together; time will 
be when their harmony shall be re- 
stored; but now, in this troubled 
interval—* this bank and shoal” of an 
unbelieving age—open separation would 
be better than that ill-adjusted part- 
nership, which is found not only to 
endure but to engender mutual es- 
trangement and suspicion. 


“Is there,” asks M. de Lamartine, 
“any remedy in the actual state of 
things? No!” he replies; ‘because 
the actual is not a true state of things, 
either for church or state; because 
both, in their anger and their complaints, 
are, alteration in the right and in the 
wrong; and because in a false posi- 
tion such as this, although one may cry, 
peace, peace, there is no peace. There 
is an impracticable compromise or eee 
(‘transaction’) between the chure 
and lay education—a compromise left 
to the arbitration of government. In 
itself it implies nothing unjust or op- 
pressive against the church, but the 
church is a body, which by its constitu- 
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tion and nature, can submit to no com- 


promise, Its sovereignty is in its con- 
science. It cannot, it ought not, con- 
cede. Its faith is not its own—it be- 


longs to God. It believes—it never 
diseusses, &e. 

** The church is the only great asso- 
ciation authorized, protected, and en- 
dowed in the country—a nation within 
a nation—a state within a state—a so- 
ciety distinct from civil society—and 
almost as ‘numerous as the whole peo- 
ple. It has an administration avowed 
and mixed, half ecclesiastical, half civil, 
with its provincial demarcations, which 
are bishoprics—its territorial subdi- 
visions, which are parishes. It has its 
high dignitaries, the cardinals, paid and 
accredited by the state to conclaves. 
It has two sovereigns—a temporal, the 
king—a spiritual, the pope; and by 
alternately leaning on the king for sup- 
port against the pope, as in the instance 
of Bossuet, supported by Louis XIV., and 
upon the spiritual sovereign against the 
hing, as in that of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, it can intimidate one by the 
other, and between the two can win great 
liberties, as the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. It has a staff of eighty thou- 
sand ministers of worship, from the 
parish-priests, residing in all habitable 
parts of the soil, to be fathers to all 
who are born, brothers to all who live, 
angels to the dying, to those apostles of 
the faith who go forth to sow it by 
their word, wherever it languishes, 
and to the religious orders, such as 
Jesuits and Ignorantins, who constitute 
a chain of influence and intelligence, 
from the ear of kings to the poor man’s 
bed of straw. They have all the tem- 
ples, all the cathedrals, all the chapels, 
edifices, bishops’ hquses, seminaries, &c., 
given, endowed, repaired, supported, at 
the cost ofthe state.” 


After proceeding in this strain to 
enumerate and describe the various 
advantages with which the state en- 
riches the church, the eloquent 
writer turns to the other side of the 
picture :— 


“ To counterbalance this omnipotence 
of propagation, and of legal influences, 
this possession almost exclusive of the 
moral territory conceded to the church 
—what has the state? It has a ministry 
of public instruction, directing a lay 
corporation, called the University, and 
endowed with not more than about eleven 
millions (of Frances), forty-six royal 
colleges, two thousand two hundred 
and fifty bourses, three hundred com- 
munal colleges, with four hundred and 
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ninety-one hourses.* It has the right to 
visit houses of instruction, and the 
charge of examining, before pronounc- 
ing them qualified for certain publie 
functions, all pupils who have passed 
through stages of free instruction, except 
those who declare themselves devoted 
to the ecclesiastical profession, and 
whose inviolability, under this title, is 
acknowledged. 

‘**Such are the respective situations 
of church and state, in matters of edu- 
cation and of influence. Such is the 
pretended liberty—the pretended equa- 
lity. Where is the impartial spirit 
which does not acknowledge, that, if a 
treaty were possible, all the conditions 
of predominance are in favour of the 
church; and that, far from having a 
right to complain, it ought to keep 
down the feeling of triumph within its 
heart, and enjoy silently the empire 
which faith gives it over consciences— 
the law gives it in temples, morals— 
under the domestic root—privilege in 
the seminaries, in instruction—in the 
corporations —and which, finally, the 
budget gives it in relative wealth. But 
it is not contented, and with good rea- 
son, for a treaty is impossible between a 
power which ought to claim every thing, 
and one which cannot concede every thing.” 


Here is expressed briefly and forci- 
bly, the reason why the disputes be- 
tween church and state in France 
are incapable of adjustment. And, 
let it be observed, to M. de Lamar- 
tine the credit of the explanation is 
due. He has discerned or divined the 
important truth, that in the contest 
between the Jesuits and the Univer- 
sity, church and state are represented 
in their respective champions. He 
has seen “that,” to use his own ex- 
pression, “there can be no solution 
of the question regarding education 
so long as the question of religion re- 
mains unsettled.” The Church of 
Rome is, in spirit, and in principle, in- 
perious and intolerant. If it conceded 
in a matter of so much moment as 
education, it would peril its empire. 
There can be, therefore, no settle- 
ment of the question, in the existing 
state of things, so long as Rome finds 
it expedient to assert her claims, and 
the state is too strong to be overcome, 
and not strong enough to prevail, in 
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the conflict which an aspiring church 
“forces upon her. 

Iiow came it to pass that relations 
of mutual interdependance were formed 
or feigned between powers thus plainly 
irreconcileable? We might perhaps 
apply the question nearer home. De 
Lamartine answers it as it regards 
France :— 


‘* Why has this arrangement and this 
impracticable division of empire between 
chureh and state been attempted? Be- 
cause love of the truth had yielded in 
both to a love of peace ; because neither 
one nor the other had faith enough to 
resolve upon living in independence— 
the church sustained by its religious 
faith, the state by its civil—and because 
both said secretly, let us make. an 
alliance, and live together, you, the 
church, lending me your spiritual ascen- 
daney to discipline the people in good 
morals—you, the state, lending me your 
authority, your ministration, your pe- 
cuniary support, to maintain my do- 
minion over souls, and to give perma- 
nency to my temporal establishment. 
This was weakness on the part of the 
church, weakness of the state—simony 
on both sides. 

‘*The two-fold weakness can be ex- 
plained. The church was coming out 
of persecution, and found itself happy 
to take shelter, modest and docile, 
under the civil power, which offered its 
protection. The state was coming forth 
from anarchy, and had to mount up 
towards the source of all order and 
morals, religion. The union effected 
was profane on the part of the church, 
hypocritical on that of the state ; it was 
deficient alike in the elements of faith and 
reason, but it was politically expedient. 
It was made. Was it a union which 
could endure, unless reason were sacri- 
ficed to the church, or the church 
brought under restraint by the civil 
power? Could it endure, unless the 
church or the state were absorbed, the 
one into the other, or without having 
the intestine and smothered war be- 
tween the two powers declare itself? 
Evidently not, and this we are begin- 
ing now to see.” 


It is not our purpose to enter at 
any length into an investigation of the 
contest which has given rise to these 
observations. As between the Uni- 





* Among the numerous advantages of the Church, Lamartine sets down @ 
rant of salaries from the state to the amount of thirty millions, twenty thousand 


urses, &c. &c. 
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versity and the Jesuits, the conflict 
would be, no doubt, a subject of deep 
interest ; but its importance is so greatly 
enhanced when estimated by the par- 
ties and principles really in opposition, 
that we cannot pause on the visible 
details and circumstances. The com- 

laints on the part of the ecclesiastics, 
Seocietins intimates, are, in sub- 
stance, that they have not a monopoly 
of instruction, that they have not the 
power of examining the doctrines and 
controlling the faith of professors in 
the University ; while that body, re- 
presenting the state, exercises a power 
of superintendence and examination, 
within certain limits, over national edu- 
cation. 


“Are there grounds,” asks the elo- 

uent writer, ‘‘for these complaints ? 

es; it is certain that the University is 
irksome to the church, in the first place, 
by existing ; secondly, by exercising 
over the eléves of the church a right of 
examining, before admitting them to 
certain civil functions, for which the 
state has charged it with declaring the 
competency of citizens.” 


The menace by which the church 
would enforce these complaints is that 
of withdrawing its ministerial services 
from the colleges, unless its demands 
are complied with; that is to say, it 
threatens to place national education 
under an interdict. Here Lamartine 
thinks the church is wrong. It has 
contracted an obligation to the state, 
by which it has become bound to per- 
form those offices which it now pro- 
fesses an intention to discontinue. The 
argument is forcibly stated in the fol- 
lowing rapid survey of the considera- 
tions for which the church has sur- 
rendered a portion of its freedom :— 


“Contracts are reciprocal. In con- 
senting to receive, one agrees to give. 
Liberty is not complete when, for a sa- 
lary, a portion of it has been given up. 
If the state has fettered itself, so have 
you, the church. If it owe you cathe- 
drals, bishoprics, thirty millions of re- 
venue, twenty thousand seminarists, a 
hundred millions of property in mort- 
main, nomination to dioceses, execution 
of the concordat, protection of your 
public ceremonies, uncontested dominion 
over households, and the reigning by 
faith—you owe to it the ministration of 
worship. There is the contract. Of 
two things choose one. Tear it or 
keep it. ae you hold it, you abdicate a 
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part of the force and dignity of your 
faith—you have another master than 
God—you reckon with the king. If 
you tear it, you renounce human power 
to take refuge in the might of God. 
Judge you which is better for your- 
selves, for the state, for the faith, for 
reason, for conscience, for education, 
for morals—the political union which 
chains the state to the church, faith to 
reason, tradition to inquiry, movement 
to immoveability—or to yield to the 
two powers a frank and complete eman- 
cipation.” 


It is impossible to deny the justice 
and the reasonableness of this argu- 
ment. If the Church of Rome in 
France will not observe the terms of 
its contract, it should release the state 
from the observance of them. La- 
martine can see no other honourable 
adjustment of the dispute in which 
these two parties are engaged, than 
this mutual release. Consistently with 
its principles, Romanism must acqui- 
esce in the judgment of this very 
eminent man, although in its prac- 
tices it can find precedent for a settle- 
ment of a very different description ; 
one which should leave the church in 
possession of all its advantages, while 
releasing it from all obligation. To 
such an issue of its engagement with 
the state, the Church of Rome in 
France, we have no doubt, looked for- 
ward from the day when it first made 
terms for a mutual accommodation. 
Romanism never entered into such a 
contract without protecting itself by 
a mental reserve against its contingent 
inconveniences. So long as it is ad- 
visable, for her own interests, to ob- 
serve her engagements and fulfil her 
promises, the faith of the Church of 
Rome will be consistent with justice: 
as soon as she discerns palpable ad- 
vantage in a breach of human faith, 
her duty to a higher principle—a duty 
from which she had never been re- 
leased, although for a time it may 
seem to have been out of sight—be- 
comes visible again, reclaims its as- 
cendancy, and discharges her from the 
meaner obligations, by which promises 
and even oaths may seem to have 
bound her. By the revolution of 
July, the Church of Rome in France 
was overthrown—its ambitions were 
chastised—its calculations were baffled 
—its secret purposes were penetrated 
—its strength was broken. At that 
time, without wealth, without influ- 
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ence, it was benefitted by enterin 

into alliance with the state; and 1 
was as little scrupulous, perhaps, 
about terms, as a party may be sup- 
posed to be who knows, that whenever 
terms become burdensome, he can be 
released from them. The Church of 
Rome, as Lamartine well observes, 
has two sovereigns. At the epoch of 
the barricades, Louis Philippe was in 
the ascendant: the power of that 
great man seems to be no longer so 
formidable as it was, and accordingly, 
the papacy now has its turn. There 
was a time when that subtle court 
found it expedient to indulge and con- 
nive—the time has arrived when it can 
be peremptory, and it will not let the 
opportunity escape. M. de Lamar- 
tine has assigned two reasons why 
relations of interdependance between 
church and state, where the Church 
is that of Rome, must be insecure and 
embarrassed. Romanism insists on 
ascendancy, and prohibits freedom of 
thought and inquiry. He might have 
added a third reason—Romanism can- 
not be governed by a sense of obliga- 
tion—it has no conscience. 

This third reason for distrusting 
the promises made by the Church of 
Rome, implies a peculiarity in her 
system which has been too lightly re- 
garded, and ought to instruct sove- 
reigns and states, that they cannot ne- 
gociate with Rome on terms of equa- 
lity. The papal system profits by its 
professed faith in a spiritual system, 
as Bishop Law once said an enterpris- 
ing adversary of his derived aid from 
his scepticism. ‘ The noble lord,” 
said this daringly original prelate, 
*‘has an advantage over me. I believe 
in two worlds.” In the instance of 
Romanism, the advantage lies with 
the professors of the more enlarged 
belief. No individual in the Church 
of Rome is permitted to have a con- 
science. What is enjoined him by 
competent authority he must obey, al- 
though his moral sense, and God's 
revealed word, as he understands it, 
enjoined him to resist. His church 
has no respect for his individual senti- 
ments or convictions. The interest 
of Romanism, as declared by the ac- 
credited authorities, must be para- 
mount to all considerations of personal 
advantage—to all respect for conscien- 
tious scruples—to all apprehensions 
of praise or blame—to all reverence 
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for charity or justice. It is a perilous 


‘thing for France to make treaties with 


a body, in which the moral sense ap- 
pears to be governed by advices from 
Rome—and accordingly to fluctuate, 
as the funds in a mercantile nation, 
according to the circumstances of the 
country. It is perilous to rest, for 
the security of engagements, on a 
faith which will fail in every season of 
adversity, or, at least, whenever it be- 
comes the interest of those by whom 
it was pledged, that it should be dis- 
regarded. It was a pasquinade, while 
the Council of Frent was sitting, that 
the inspirations by which it was guided 
were daily conveyed from Rome, in 
the bags of an ordinary courier: it is 
no pasquinade, but a sober and me- 
nacing truth—that the conscience by 
which subjects should be guided in the 
discharge of their civil duties, is not 
an oracle within the heart, or a light 
from heaven, but an emanation from 
the papacy, before whose influence if 
the light of heaven grow not dark, it 
is to be dreaded as if it would lead 
astray, and the oracle of conscience 
must be reduced to silence. 

This essay of M. de Lamartine is 
the first production we have seen in 
which arguments worthy of a philo- 
sopher, and becoming a man of honour 
to use, are advanced in favour of the 
voluntary system. As to the reason- 
ing, or sophistry, by which that system 
is usually advocated amongst us, it is 
generally, whether regarded in its in- 
tellectual or its moral aspect, of a very 
dubious quality. The injustice done 
to dissenters, or the offence caused to 
them by maintaining a church esta- 
blishment, to the support of which 
they are compelled to contribute, with- 
out obtaining from it any compen- 
satory advantage—furnish the topics 
on which our voluntaries chiefly trade, 
in seeming unconsciousness of their 
unsuitableness. In truth, such argu- 
ments as ordinarily meet us here would 
be conclusive, rather against the prin- 
ciple of toleration, than against the 
maintenance of a church establish- 
ment. They seem to imply, that dis- 
honesty is iaseparable from dissent— 
to show, that the promises and oaths 
by which political privileges have been 
attained, were faithless, and from the 
nature of things must be so, and thus 
to afford a warning that difference of 
aeligious profession ought not to be 
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tolerated, inasmuch as freedom of opi- 
nion will be made the cloak for want 
of principle. If dissenters or Ro- 
manists allege their hostility to the 
church as a reason for denying their 
debts to its ministers, they simply ex- 
pose their own intolerance, and make 
manifest the wisdom and justice of 
those guardian checks by which, in 
past times, their dishonest intentions 
were counteracted, of the prudence 
by which their hollow professions were 
distrusted. Far unlike the reasoning 
of such parties is that of M. de La- 
martine. Neither statesman, nor 
churchman, nor gentleman, nor true 
hilosopher need blush for it:—we 
doubt whether a reflecting man would 
dispute the principle it rests upon. 

In one of our Jate numbers an apho- 
rism was cited, which, taken with the 
qualification for which most general as- 
sertions would be the better, communi- 
cates a great truth, and conveys a 
lesson of the deepest wisdom. It is 
this :— 


“The well-being of a community is 
to be sought in the harmonious co-ope- 
ration of the spiritual and secular au- 


thorities. An undue preponderance of 


either is a fruitful source of evil.”* 


According to M. de Lamartine’s 
views, such fatal preponderance must 
be the result of the existing relations, 
if not soon interrupted, between the 
church and the state in France. Ei- 
ther the papal sovereign will arrest 
the progress of the French people in 
science, arts, and civilization, or else 
the national sovereign—the state— 
must make of the salaried priesthood 
a body of pliant and unprincipled con- 
federates. They cannot be true to 
the king, without, in their hearts, be- 
coming faithless to the pope: they 
cannot cordially and unreservedly obey 
the laws of their country, without vir- 
tually renouncing those canons and 
councils, which they have solemnly 
sworn that they receive without any 
doubt, and will enforce on all over 
whom their authority or influence can 
be successfully exerted. No men who 
are thus bound can enter into engage- 
ments with secular princes. If they 
have formed an alliance of such a 
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nature as that which is found subsist- 
ing in France, (we fully agree with M. 
de Lamartine,) there is no resource 
but that of breaking it. The genius 
of the Church of Rome, and the spirit 
of a free and enlightened people can- 
not be reconciled: for the evils occa- 
sioned by the compact between un- 
changed Romanism and France, no 
effectual or honest remedy can be 
found, except in separation. 

And ean the evil be thus remedied ? 
We dare not prognosticate. We are 
persuaded that the alliance is evil. 
Weare persuaded that Romanism has 
profited largely by the subsidies from 
the state. We are convinced tho- 
roughly that the state has had no ade- 
quate return for them. Nor have we 
formed this opinion for the first time 
on reading Lamartine’s very eloquent 
paper. He has not given us a new 
idea on this subject, but has confirmed 
usin an old. We remember well a 
discussion, in which we were once 
permitted to share, with one, no ordi- 
nary person, who proposed France as 
an example which England would do 
well to follow. Romanism, he consi- 
dered, as it prevails in Ireland, a fer- 
tile source of crime, disorder, and ca- 
lamity—but as it was modified in 
France by a state connection, and a 
moderate endowment, it was manage- 
able as any other form of religion. 
Much as we respected our adversary 
in the argument, we had purchased 
the right, at least we thought so, to 
prefer our own opinions; and we rea- 
soned in defence of them on principles 
adopted, we are proud to find, by a 
writer of Lamartine’s genius, know- 
ledge, and accomplishments. By an 
outlay of many millions sterling—by 
concessions of much worth and conse- 
quence—the French government has 
assisted in exalting the Gallican Church 
of Rome into power and influence— 
has had, while it was growing into 
greatness, the promise of its support, 
the benefit, such as it was, of its for- 
bearance; and now that it seems able 
to subsist of itself, has had an assu- 
rance of its rivalry, if not hostility. 
France begins to see the dangers, now 
that they have come. It is not too 
late for England yet to be warned of 
them. While Roman Catholic bishops 
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swear the bishop’s oath—while priests + 
on induction to benefices, swear their 
assent and consent to the Creed of Pius 
IV., there can be no assurance that 
Rome will heep her engagements to a 
secular estate, except her want of the 
opportunity or the ability to break them 
with advantage. We will not call up 
remembrances from the last fourteen 
years of Irish history to be our wit- 
nesses. They who at the present day, 
and after so full experience, require 
the confirmation of “ facts,” as they 
are called, and who have been so un- 
observant that they call upon us to 
supply them, are not men of the stamp 
to whom we are careful to bring con- 
viction. We say to men capable of 
reflection—read the documents to 
which we have made a reference, and 
then, if you desire to see the spirit of 
papal engagements embodied in action, 
review the history of Ireland. Nor 
should you charge Romanism with 
perfidy bor thinking lightly of engage- 
ments. She has the frankness to 
warn all who will accept a warning, 
that her ecclesiastics are not free to 
contract engagements—that they are 
vassals of the pope—that the central 
principle of their moral system is, the 
*‘ utility of the church”—and that no 
individual, from the humblest Igno- 
rantin brother to the pope, is permit- 
ted to determine by the dictates of 
conscience, or honour, how that uti- 


lity may best be promoted. So far as 
Ireland is concerned, indeed, it may 
be said that additional warning has 


been given. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops have, by anticipation, pro- 
tested against a new compact with the 
state :— 


‘* Hear,” says M. Lamartine, ‘‘ what 
the bishops in Ireland reply to the pro- 
posal of a union with the state, and an 
endowment for their church: ‘ Recall 
your offers, we should regard them as 
chains for our souls, and as the worst 
of calamities for our faith and church.” 


If, after a notice like this, a British 
ministry or senate were to effect a 
measure so characterised, they would 
have themselves only to blame for the 
evils of many kinds which would in- 
fallibly result from it. 

We shall conclude with two ex- 
tracts from Lamartine’s very eloquent 
essay. In one he describes the Church 
of Rome and the principle of inquiry 


relating to their respective offices in 
the moral world; in the other the 
temper and disposition in which the 
public mind in France contemplates 
the present state of religion :— 


‘““Two opposing forces govern the 
moral world—tradition and innovation, 
or, as they are also named—authority 
and liberty. They are to the intellec- 
tual world what attraction and projec- 
tion are to the world of nature, main- 
taining at once equilibrium and move- 
ment. Of all traditions the established 
religion is the most imposing, and its 
divine character has caused it to con- 
tract an immutability which belongs 
properly to nothing human. 

‘* Reason, inquiry, discussion, liberty, 
are the forces of innovation; their 
strength, far from consisting in being 
unchanging, is found, on the contrary, 
in inquiry, which never ceases, and in a 
continued process of transformation. 
They are wings to the moral world, of 
which tradition supplies the rule and 
eounterpoise. These two forces, in the 
eyes of a religious statesman, merit 
equal reverence, for both, alike, are 
from God. And if, through imprudent 
legislation, the equilibrium of either is 
destroyed, there is a derangement of 
the intellectual world, and one of the 
laws of Providence is violated. 

‘With religion we ordinarily meet 
the spirit of discipline, obedience, con- 
servatism, regulation of minds, govern- 
ment of souls, good morals, works of 
charity, disinterested virtue, good will 
towards man to the extent of sacrifices 
—devotion towards God, even to mar- 
tyrdom. But we meet, also, ignorances, 
superstitions, feebleness of spirit, rou- 
tine habits of thought, pious creduli- 
ties, the clouds, the darknesses, the 
phantoms of the infancy of time, old vest- 
ments of the past, which religions are 
unwilling to cast off, because they make 
part, as Bossuet says, of their anti- 
quity, and in consequence of their influ- 
ence on the imagination of the people, 
With innovation is generally found more 
of science, intelligence, reason, light ; -a 
more forward advance of human facul- 
ties towards perfection ; but also there 
is found more uncertainty in the spirit 
of systems, more of perilous temerities, 
of passionate hardihood, and more of 
feverish ambitions, ready to overthrow 
all things established, to make a place 
for new ideas and new men, although it 
were upon ruins. 

‘And yet those two forces are ne- 
cessary, and of the same necessity. Let 
ideas fixed in an unchangeable insti- 
tution, and human thought would wi- 
ther away for want of renewal, hu- 
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manity would become stupified, the 
society or nation would subside into a 
slumber or slavery. .With innovation 
alcne, society would move on precipi- 
tately, and would fall in ruin by an 
acceleration of thought, disordered and 
without counterpoise. Such are tradi- 
tion and innovation — authority and 
liberty—religion and reason.” 


The action of these two forces 
having become perplexed by the ill- 
contrived union between church and 
state, ill effects have begun to follow ; 
consequences injurious to religion and 
freedom are apprehended, and the 
public mind has become perilously ex- 
cited by what it sees and what it anti- 
cipates. Complaining of the tardi- 
hood manifested by the two parties at 
issue in France, to adopt the only cure 
for existing and approaching evils— 
our eloquent author apostrophises 
them, and after some earnest admoni- 
tion, continues thus :— 


“No. The mind of man will give 
you no more time. Faith will grant 
you no more indulgence. The time in- 
sists upon a solution, and, in spite of 
you, will have it. How much better 
would it be that you should give it— 
that you should render to God what is 
God's, and to man what is man’s right. 

“Let us wait, you say; God is silent, 
and political embarrassments oppress 
us. 

“No: you cannot adjourn with im- 
punity the consequence of the liberty to 
think. Freedom of thought is freedom 
of faith—freedom of faith is freedom to 
instruct. These two liberties will do 
violence to you, in the name of religion 
and in the name of innovation. The 
one is in restraint, and the other suffer- 
ing. Your political religion will be 
another sepulchre of Gethsemane. It 
will one day be opened, and men shall 
find nothing within. There is a move- 
ment in minds and consciences of some 
power which demands air, liberty, 
space, light ; and will do violence to all 
governments which refuse it free pas- 
sage. Do you not feel it in those mute 
aspirations, those disorderly and con- 
vulsive efforts of the world of thought, 
and the world political, for nearly a 
century ? 

“Do you imagine that all this agita- 
tion, conflict, disselution, this crum- 
bling to decay, and this reconstruction 
again, has reference only to the modifi- 
cation of some almost indifferent forms 
of government? No: the movement 
has a deeper source, and a more ele- 
yated aim. It is the soul of man which 
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agitates, torments itself in seeking, and 
will continue agitated until it has 
found. The religious question is at the 
root of all. You do not see him, but 
God is there. All his thoughts go be- 
fore him, to prepare a place for some- 
thing to be wrought. And what can 
this be, if it is not the emancipation of 
the principle of religion, and the revival 
of its youth in liberty, under the form 
of tradition, and under all free forms, 
in the nation and in humanity? Think 
not that you can long oppose this pro- 
gress by your vain semblances of poli- 
tical orthodoxy, which serve no end but 
that of masking the indifference or the 
scepticism of your legislation. 

“The sentiment of religion, dis- 
tracted for a time by the struggles of 
liberty and war, has awakened and be- 
come energetic in the repose now en- 
joyed through the world. How could 
it be otherwise? Has the human heart 
been tempered of other elements than 
divine by the hand of its author? This 
divine principle in the soul revolts 
against the dryness and the materialism 
of those interests purely terrestrial, the 
life of politics, which is the religion of 
time. 

“Society has not only a head to 
think; it has a heart also, to aspire and 
palpitate under the hand of religion. It 
does not live by ideas alone; it lives, 
above all, by sentiment. It has thought 
much, has put in motion millions of 
ideas, for a hundred years past ;—sen- 
timent is wanting to it, and this it feels 
a want of seeking at its source, which 
is the one faith. It feels the need of 
believing, adoring, loving, acting, de- 
voting itself, filling and opening its 
heart, confessing God by faith, seeking 
him by philosophy, manifesting him by 
discourse, serving him by worship, em- 
bracing him by love, and exercising this 
love in acts of adoration before heaven, 
in brotherly kindness towards men. 

“If the law has forgotten this, na- 
ture knows it; and you see that, in 
spite of you, humanity prostrates it- 
self to all altars. Itis because here, 
in devotion, is, in reality, the great ob- 
ject of all true civilization. Be not so 
proud of some conquests of liberty over 
despotism, or of science over matter. 
These victories win no peace, unless in 
as far as they bring man nearer to God. 
All civilization which does not tend to 
piety and morals, is an abortion. But 
time has no abortions. What it con- 
ceives is of God, and it brings forth for 
eternity. 

** Leave, then, to the religious senti- 
ment its place and freedom; and fear 
not that religion will fall, because it 
May not be sustained by the frail and 
odious hand of human power. Fear not 
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that the fire of the altar will be extin- 
guished, because you do not reanimate 
it by the profane, often the deadly, 
breath of power. Let all the gales of 
beliefs and doctrines blow upon it freely. 
Instead of a sinouldering and solitary 
household fire which you keep alive un- 
der your hand, you shall have a blaze, 
ardent and unrestrained, scattering 
sparks in all directions, torelumine light, 
and to diffuse heat over your chilled 
society.” 


Here we conclude—thankful to our 
eloquent author for his faithful picture 
of the genius of Romanism, and for 
his enunciation of a principle which 
advocates of religious voluntaryism 
could adopt, without disgracing them- 
selves. A free state cannot make an 
alliance with the modern Church of 
Rome, or with any church of which 
the distinguishing character is intole- 
rance. Are we asked whether we 
would admit the application of La- 
martine’s principle to the union be- 
tween church and state in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland? We answer confi- 
dently—yes. 


“ Hac ego compellar imagine, cuncta resigno.” , 


We admit the principle in its full 
extent, without reservation. A state 
should not separate from the church 
with which it is associated, because 
enemies of either church or state de- 
sired the separation; but if the ec- 
clesiastical system professed and acted 
upon principles opposed to the prin- 
ciples or interests of the civil, we 
freely admit that the union between 
church and state should be dissolved, 
or that the terms on which it had 
been formed should be readjusted. 
We do not fear to have the test ap- 
plied to the United Church of England 
and Ireland. That church subsists 
upon its own revenues—receiving from 
the state nothing but a consideration, 
which it amply repays and over-pays. 
It does no violence to human under- 
standing. It imposes no pernicious 
restraints upon thought. And it is so 
far from retarding civilization and in- 
telligence, that, containing within itself 
the twofold provision for permanence 
and progress, which is to be found in 
fixed principles and a spirit of inquiry, 
it has been the great agent through 
whose favoured operation the unex- 
ampled rapidity with which England 
has advanced in power, and wealth, 
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and greatness, has been found consis- 
« tent with security. 

Some may doubt whether such se- 
curity is justly ascribable to the agency 
of an established church; indeed the 
question whether it be, is now sub 
judice” in Ireland. ‘The national edu- 
cation is withdrawn from the super- 
vision of the clergy, and has been 
adjusted on a principle which seems 
to prohibit them from taking any part 
in it. An endowment is given by the 
state to a system of education which 
reverses the rule of former times re- 
specting holy Scripture, and which 
thus excludes the great mass, almost 
the whole body, of the clergy, from 
profiting for their parochial schools by 
the public bounty. We do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that such a rule as this 
should never have had the sanction of 
a British legislature; and we are vi- 
sited with serious apprehensions, that 
the country will suffer because of it. 
We could understand an arrangement 
which placed funds at the disposal of 
commissioners who left it to the 
patrons of the schools under their 
charge whether, and with what qualifi- 
cations, instruction in scriptural truth 
should be given—we could understand 
an arrangement which bestowed the 
public money on schools of two de- 
scriptions—of those where religious 
(including of course scriptural) in- 
struction was given—of those also 
which concerned themselves only with 
secular knowledge; but that a grant 
of the public money should be given 
only on the condition that, in the 
school on which it was bestowed, the 
Bible should not be read in any of the 
hours of public instruction, that is, 
in any one of those hours of which 
the commissioners of education took 
cognizance—this we cannot under- 
stand in such a sense as would be 
creditable to those by whom the 
scheme has been devised or adopted. 

But are we correct in our repre- 
sentation of this unhappy scheme? 
Yes ; and we are scarcely less mor- 
tified to see false representations of it 
abusing the public, than to know that 
it isso thoroughly objectionable. Ad- 
vocates of the National system of edu- 
cation insist that it leaves the Scrip- 
tures free. They rest their argument 
on professions made by commission- 
ers placed on their defence; and they 

leave out of sight the principles pro- 
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nounced fundamental by the National 
Board, and the rules from which it said 
no departure can be allowed. We 
regret that the discrepancy between 
these principles and professions has 
not yet been adequately exposed—we 
regret that the tables of both houses 
of parliament have not been laden with 
earnest petitions for the correction of 
such an evil; and we shall be disap- 
pointed and distressed if the present 
session of parliament pass away like 
the last, without an ample exposure of 
so grave and culpable an inconsistency. 
One of two things ought to be done: 
either the commissioners of national 
education in Ireland should be required 
to rescind their original rules —to 
change their “ essential’’ principles ; 
or they should be deprived of the ad- 
vantage they obtain from representa- 
tions made in a spirit clearly at vari- 
ance with that in which the constitu- 
tion of their system was framed. 

Many a modern politician refers to 
France for examples and arguments— 
why not seek them in its system of 
education? The state endows its 
schools of secular instruction, but it 
endows also the far more numerous 
seminaries over which the church has 
a right of supervision, and in which the 
faith which that church preaches is 
freely propagated. Why shall such an 
example be despised or disregarded ? 
If the British government desire to 
erect a system of secular instruction 
in Ireland, why will she hold it neces- 
sary to withdraw her countenance and 
support from schools where there is 
only one offence—that of requiring 
that all pupils of competent age shall 
read the Bible. 

But we do not propose such a 
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scheme; we would desire rather that 
all rules respecting Scripture, devised 
by the National Board, should be re- 
scinded. Let the country make a 
grant for purposes of national educa- 
tion, let neither parliament nor commis- 
sioners pronounce the national system 
unscriptural. The church might then 
resume, at least partially, its place as 
an instructor of the rising generation. 
Its exclusion from such a place is, toa 
very considerable extent, a divorce- 
ment from the state, and we have very 
strong fears that,if of long continu- 
ance, it may be attended by conse- 
quences far more serious than have 
entered into the contemplation of any 
political party. 

We offer no argument on this mo- 
mentous subject. We have already, 
more than once, expressed our opinions 
upon it, and we have no wish, as we 
see no necessity, to repeat ourselves. 
We have shown that every pretext for 
setting up the national system, and 
giving it, so far as government could 
give it, a monopoly of education, was 
hollow and delusive; we have shown 
the inexpediency, no less than the im- 
piety, of giving from the public funds 
an exclusive support to schools in which 
Scripture is prohibited or disparaged. 
We have made these exposures in 
vain. To be effective they must be 
made in the British senate. An occa- 
sion will soon call for them there, and 
we earnestly hope they will be forth- 
coming. The grant for purposes of 
education in Ireland is to be enlarged. 
Shall the principle on which it is given 
be left unimproved and unexamined ? 
If it be, the advocates of scriptural 
education in parliament will have much 
disappointed us. 
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Zoology and Civilization. 


ZOOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION, 


A Leture delivered in the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, on the evening of Friday, the lst of December, 
1843, by Isaac Burr, Esq., Member of the Council of the Royal Dublin Zoological Society. 


[Tur following lecture was the last 
of a very interesting and instructive 
series of lectures by different gentle- 
men, arranged by the Council of the 
Royal Dublin Zoological Society, 
and delivered in the theatre of the 
Dublin Society during the last year. 
The interest excited by this lecture 
among those who were present at its 
delivery, and the conviction that it 
well merits preservation, have induced 
us to obtain it from the author, in the 
assurance that it will be interesting to 
our readers. ] 

Inadequate as I may feel myself 
either in command of time for prepa- 
ration, in knowledge, or ability, to do 
justice to the wide field of inquiry 
opened to me by the subject which my 
friend, the secretary of our es 
has assigned to me this evening, I did 
not, I confess, feel myself at liberty to 

make any one of these perhaps more 
than sufficient excuses in reply to his 
request, that I would give whatever 
little assistance is in my power to the 
present effort to interest public atten- 
tion on behalf of our Zoological So- 
ciety. I resolved to accede to that 
request, a compliance with which [ 
had too long deferred, and trust to 
your indulgence, for any defects in 
the mode of treating a subject, which 
I feel no deficiency on my part can 
make altogether uninteresting, rather 
than by a refusal appear to exhibit a 
want of interest in the success of an 
institution for whose prosperity I feel 
deeply anxious. 

It would be impossible, witttin the 
limits of such an address as this, fully 
to enter into the subject upon which 
I am to speak. I can only hope to 
suggest to your own minds thoughts 
and reflections which I am sure will 
well repay the trouble of a further 
consideration to follow up. 

The science of zoology is one too 
obviously connected with our state of 
existence on earth, to permit us to 
overlook its history in considering the 
progress of the human race. That 
man should remain in ignorance of the 
habits, the instincts, and the modes of 


life of those inferior animals whom his 
Creator had constituted fellow-tenants 
with him of the earth, is an anomaly 
incompatible almost with the lowest 
advance in knowledge or in civiliza- 
tion. Almost the first promptings of 
that curiosity which is the first guide 
to knowledge would lead him to inquire 
what was the bird that flew by him on 
the wing, or the beast that grazed in 
the meadow as he passed, or darted 
angrily from him as he walked abroad 
into the recesses of the forest. The 
very instinct of self-preservation would 
teach man to shun those savage or 
venemous animals that would destroy 
him. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive any advances in civilization in 
which man has not employed the ser- 
vices of those animals, which seemed 
formed by an all-wise Creator to be 
the assistants and the servants of our 
race. So far, then, as an acquaintance 
with the habits of animals is necessary 
to determine which of them were to 
be shunned as enemies, and which to 
be turned into servants or courted as 
friends, a knowledge of zoology—for 
even such an acquaintance with ani- 
mated nature is the science of zoology 
—appears manifestly to be a necessary 
consequence of the condition in which 
we are placed. 

The fact, however, that our Creator 
has placed along with us upon the 
world, sharing with us the joyousness 
of existence, the bounties of his good- 
ness, gladdened like us by the rays of 
the sun, breathing with us the cheerful 
air of heaven, fed with us from the 
great storehouse of his providence, 
animals different indeed from us in 
nature, innumerable in their varieties, 
in their forms, their modes of exist- 
ence, their habits of life, yet all united 
to us by the one common sympathy 
of sharing with us that mysterious, 
that inexplicable property—life, is 
sufficient to excite in the contem« 
plative mind thoughts of the deepest 
and the gravest import. And when 
we add to this, that these creatures 
that surround us, differing from us as 
they do in the absence of all that 
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constitutes the higher portions of our 
nature—deprived, as we perhaps too 
readily conclude them to be, of the 
immortality which is our portion—yet 
share with us, in some sense, even the 
faculty of reason, possess like us a 
memory that retains the past as a 
— of the present, are actuated 
y affections and disturbed by pas- 
sions, if not entirely the same, yet 
very closely resembling those of which 
we are conscious in ourselves—sensible 
like us of joy, of sorrow, and of rage, 
many of them susceptible of even the 
finer emotions of gratitude and love, 
or capable of the more sustained affec- 
tions of hatred and revenge—with 
instincts of natural passions and yearn- 
ings of natural affections like our own 
—the contemplation of their existence, 
wonderful in whatever light we con- 
sider it, becomes, in this mysterious 
analogy to our own, a subject of awe 
as well as wonder, impressing us per- 
haps more than any other considera- 
tion with a deep and trembling sense 
of the mystery which, except so far as 
it is illuminated by a light from above, 
envelopes all the relations of our con- 
dition ees 
To the animal creation we may then 
well believe the earliest investigations 
of man into the nature that surrounds 
him were directed. The very neces- 
sities of life compelled him in some 
degree to be informed upon the sub- 
ject. Every instinct of curiosity for- 
bade him to remain inignorance. His 
daily avocations brought him constantly 
in contact with new forms and varieties 
of these his fellow-tenants of earth. 
There is no pursuit which we can 
follow in the fields and in the open 
air that will not force upon us some 
knowledge of zoology. The farmer, 
as he gathers in his crops or sows his 
seed, must almost of necessity observe 
the feathered flocks that surround him. 
The most unobservant elown that ever 
passed three summers in the country, 
could scarcely fail to be able to tell 
you that the cuckoo made her appear- 
ance here in the spring, and disap- 
ared with the summer. Other 
abits of animals he would soon find 
it useful to watch—the indications, for 
instance, of changes in the weather, 
which the different flights of birds so 
frequently afford. All these things 
would naturally make men practical 
zoologists, even if the name of zoolog 
were never heard. It would, indeed, 
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be as impossible for men long to re- 

main on earth in ignorance of the 
habits of the animals that share it 
with him, as it would be for the in- 
mates of one house to pass their lives 
together without becoming acquainted 
with each other. 

While I thus show that in any state 
in which we can suppose man to be 
placed, an acquaintance with animated 
nature is almost a necessary conse- 
quence of the most imperfect advance 
of civilization, you will not, I trust, 
suppose me as for one moment lending 
countenance to that most foolish dream, 
that man has emerged from a state of 
barbarism through the gradual stages 
of improving civilization to his present 
state. It is hard to conceive how such 
a theory ever became current in a 
country where men professed to be- 
lieve the account that is given us in 
the book of Genesis; almost equally 
hard to conceive how ever it gained 
credence among any men ever so mo- 
derately acquainted with the facts of 
the progress of our race, to every one 
of which it is unequivocally opposed. 
The fiction of such a gradual progres- 
sion is no less inconsistent with all 
that we know of our own nature than 
it is opposed to all the experience of 
the world. 

I am not now about to bring before 
you all the arguments by which the 
truth is, I conceive, incontestibly esta- 
blished upon this subject. They will 
be found all summed up in one of 
Archbishop Whately’s lectures on po- 
litical economy, in a manner which has 
left nething for others but to repeat 
what he has said. There are, how- 
ever, one or two observations that even 
on this occasion will not be out of 
place. That man has never emerged 
without external aid from a savage 
state within the memory of any record 
of our race, is a fact that might make 
us at least seriously question his power 
todoso. That civilization has always, 
so far as we can trace its earliest pro- 
gress, extended from civilized to un- 
civilized nations, might make us ready 
to believe that it never was the result 
of any accident that threw into some 
lucky combination the powers of men, 
but proceeded from some influence 
extrinsic to ourselves. That the savage 
state, wherever it has been found, 
bears with it traces of being one of 
degeneracy, never of progress, seems 
to set the matter at rest; and every 
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indication of our nature, every fact in 
our history, leads us irresistibly to the 
conclusion, that for the rudiments of 
civilization, for all that raises us above 
the inferior animals around us, even in 
our physical and temporal condition, 
we are indebted not to any exercise of 
our natural faculties, but to a direct 
communication of knowledge from a 
superior being. That when man was 
created he was not left a savage on 
earth to the chances of rising by his 
own unaided powers from a state of 
degradation from which all experience, 
indeed all common sense, forces us to 
believe that he never would have 
emerged. That the gift of civiliza- 
tion, including in that term the position 
which enabled him to attain to all the 
arts that adorn, and all the comforts 
that soften life, was a direct gift of 
revelation. That man was created 
a civilized being, or rather was taught 
by direct communication from above 
all that qualified him to be one, under 
the tuition, if I may use the expression, 
of higher intelligences and powers. 

To hold any other view of civiliza- 
tion appears, as I confess, as infidel 
as it is absurd—opposed any such view 
certainly must be to the plain narrative 
of the Bible. No one reading the first 
chapter of Genesis can possibly believe 
that Adam was created and left in the 
condition of a New Zealander or a 
Carib of the present day. To believe 
that all that we may admire in the 
wonderful social system of civilized 
man—all the intellectual and moral 
and physical grandeur with which that 
system is now dignified—arose no 
matter through what series of pro- 
gressive improvements—no matter by 
what long succession of fortunate ac- 
cidents—each accident a miracle great- 
er than a revelation in itself—by any 
chance discoveries effected by men like 
the New Zealanders and the Cuaribs, 
is just as wild and monstrous a fiction 
as that of those who, to escape from 
the interposition of a living intelligence 
in the formation of the less wonderful 
mechanism of the material world, at- 
tribute to the chance collection of 
atoms the glories and the grandeurs 
of the universe. 

That man, once placed in a state of 
civilization, was capable of improving, 
is quite true ; but it needed the com- 
munication of knowledge from above 
to make him a civilized being. As 
Newton, after surveying the mechanism 
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of the heavens, perfect in all its parts, 
and apparently self-sustaining in all 
its powers, was forced to declare that 
it needed the impulse of the Almighty 
arm to give the planets the impulse in 
the direction of the tangents to their 
orbits, just so the philosopher, who 
examines the most closely the progress 
of men, will be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that even in these matters, which 
our foolish conceit is fain to call secular 
knowledge, it needed the impulse of 
knowledge from above to give us the 
first tendency toward civilization. 

When, or how, or at what interval, 
or by what communication this ele- 
mentary knowledge was conveyed to 
man we are not expressly told. Of 
the hints of such communications 
which wise men have discovered or 
thought they have discovered in the 
inspired records—the only authentic 
account of man’s early history—this is 
not the time to speak. To one re- 
markable fact, distinctly recorded, I 
may call your attention. We are 
plainly told that the science of zoology 
was the matter of express instruction 
to the first man. ‘ Out of the ground 
the Lord God formed every beast of 
the field and every fowl of the air, and 
brought them unto Adam to see what 
he would call them. And whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature that 
was the name thereof. And Adam 
gave names to all cattle, to the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field.” 
It is singular that of whatever else 
may have been thus communicated to 
our first father, there is no express 
record. That he was taught agri- 
culture may indeed be reasonably in- 
ferred, but this instruction in the 
names, classes, and forms of the animals 
over whom he was to rule, is the only 
express account of knowledge divinely 
conveyed. Many of us have heard 
with feelings perhaps more akin to ir- 
reverence the light expression that 
Paradise was the first zoological gar- 
den; how few of us have thought of 
the deep and solemn truth which is 
spoken even in these careless words. 

It would be a curious and instruc- 
tive subject to consider the various 
lights in which in the history of the 
human race the inferior animals were 
at different times regarded by maa- 
kind. It would appear that in the 
earliest ages the study of zoology was 
not altogether neglected. Among the 
Egyptians, the people of whose learn- 
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ing the most remote monuments have 
come down to us, it unquestionably 
was not. Of the origin and charac ster 
of their zoological information I shall 
presently have occasion to spe ak. 
Among the Jews the prece pts with re- 
gard to clean and unclean animals in 
themselves containa mass of 20o0logical 
information. The book of Job, the 
most ancient on record, contains sub- 
lime allusions to the wonders of ani- 

mated nature; and the poetry of the 
prophets abounds in references of 
similar import. That Solomon was 
well versed in natural history we are 
expressly told. “He spake three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs were 
a thousand and five; and he spake of 
trees, from the cedar tree that is on 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall. He spake also of 
beasts and fowl, and of creeping things, 
and fishes ;” and when we read that 
his navy was employed in bringing to 
the city of his abode the birds and the 
animals of foreign countries, is it too 
much to believe that they were brought 
to adorn some park in the neighbour- 
hood of his palace? It will suggest 
itself at once to the classical scholar, 
that no palace in ancient times was 
without its wagudsiros, the literal 
meaning of which is a garden in 
which animals were kept. So that 
we may, perhaps, claim the wisest of 
men not only as the earliest writer 
upon natural history, but as the first 
who ever exhibited to the people of 
one country the animals that were im- 
ported from another. 

Among the Greeks the name of 
Aristotle—among the Romans that of 
Pliny—at once suggest themselves to 
the mind. Whatever of learning or 
information on natural history had be- 
fore his day been preserved in the 
secret mysteries of the priests of the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, or the In- 
dians, had never before the time of 
Aristotle been methodised and ar- 
ranged. The zoological lectures of 
Aristotle, delivered at Athens, are the 
earliest essays on natural history of 
which any traces have come down to 
us. Whether he had the advantage 
of a zoological garden I am not sure; 
but it is a curious fact in the history 
of science, that his illustrious pupil, 
Alexander the Great, placed at the 
disposal of his preceptor the services 
of many thousand persons to be em- 
ployed in the collection of such infor- 
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mation as might he ‘Ip him to complete 
his zoological inquiries. From the 
scene of his most distant conquests— 
from the banks of the Indus and the 
plains of Babylon—amid all the anxie- 
ties and the hazards of war, Alex- 
ander, with a love for science that has 
been singularly followed in modern 
times by the great conqueror of the 
French revolution, forwarded to the 
philosopher at Athens specimens of 
the zoology of every country which be 
subdued. By sue +h aid it was that the 
philosopher was enabled, in completing 
his natural history, to give the first 
impulse to any correct or accurate 
knowledge of natural history among 
men. In such assistance to science 
Alexander is said to have spent the 
enormous sum of 800 talents—a mu- 
nificent contribution, worthy of the 
great conqueror and statesman—the 
nention of which may well put to 
shame the falsely-called economy of 
modern finance, that refuses to such 
institutions as ours even the smallest 
pittance from the national exche ee. 
Yet the fruits of this probably lavish 
expenditure have descended in their 
practical effects even to us, when every 
trace of the impression that was made 
on the surface of society by the gi- 
gantic conquests of the warrior is 
utterly effaced ; the monuments of 
men’s mightiest achievements pass 
away—the memorials of truth are 
eternal. Time, that has worn away 
the memorials of conquest—the traces 
of which its hand, as it passes over, 
moulders into dust—has but deepened 
the impressions which were graven by 
the pen of science on the rock for 
ever. 

Among the Romans we meet with 
no writer who deserves the name of 
natural historian before Pliny; and 
his writings exhibit that which it is 
of some interest to note in the progress 
of zoological science—a curious mix- 
ture of reason and truth, with fables 
of the most grotesque and ludicrous 
character. We find for instance, in 
his treatise on fishes, the old storées of 
the dolphin carrying drowning human 
beings on his back, metamorphosed 
into new ones, in which he performs 
the same kind offices for schoolboy 
acquaintances of the naturalist’s own. 

We are assured, upon authority as 
good, perhaps, as that by which many 
graver stories are every day vouched, 
that a good-natured animal of this 
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species every day carried a boy to 
school from Baianum to Puteoli, and 
regularly came to bring him home 
again at the close of school hours. 
Another of them, who took similar 
charge of a young lad, unfortunately 
suffered him to be drowned. All the 
atonement that the poor dolphin could 
make, he did. He sought out in the 
waves the lifeless form of his charge, 
and bore it to the sorrowing parents 
of the boy. Nor did his sorrow end 
here; the dolphin could not drown 
himself for grief; but he did all that 
a fish could do—he flung himself on 
shore, and, absent from his native 
element, died beside the corpse of his 
youthful friend. 

Equally well authenticated with these 


incidents is the fact, that a king of 


Caria having caught a dolphin, and 
made him prisoner in the harbour, 
a multitude of the species came to 
the tyrant in a deputation, to beg 
the release of their brother—a prayer 
which, I am happy to tell you, was 
complied with. 

Of wolves we are told the well- 
known story, that when a man anda 
wolf meet, if the wolf observes the 
man before the man sees him, the man 
loses his voice, and is unable to speak 
for some time. Of the transforma- 
tion of men into wolves, and subse- 
quent restoration to their proper 
shape, Pliny supplies us with some well 
authenticated instances. He quotes 
from Enanthes, a Greek writer, a 


narrative found among the records of 


the Arcadians, that each year a gentle- 
man was chosen by lot from the fami ily 
of Anthes. He was led to a pool in 
the woods, and taking off his clothes, 
hung them up on an oak tree, and 
swam across the pool. On crossing 
the pool, he found himself transformed 
into a wolf; for nine years he wended 
with the wolves. If dur 
formation he had the grace to conquer 
his wolvish appetites, by refraining 
from eating human flesh, he returned 
to the same pool, and re-crossing it 
resumed his ancient form. “ Fabius 
adds,” says Pliny, “ that he found his 
clothes again,” a statement that the 
great naturalist evidently considers as 
apocryphal, giving up perhaps too 
favourable an explanation both of the 
climate and the honesty, even of pas- 
toral Arcadia; although, it must be 
confessed, an addition very convenient 
to the hero of the story, who, if we 
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reject it, would certainly find himself 
in an awkward predicament on re- 
suming his old form. It stated, too, 
as a well observed fact,'that this animal, 
however hungry he may be, should 
he happen to look back, forgets the 
food he was eating, and goes to look 
for some elsewhere. 

From a translation of Pliny, made 
by Dr. Holland so long ago as the 
year 1601, I have made an extract as 
to lions. 


To come againe to our lions: the 
signe of their intent and disposition is 
their taile ; like as in horses, their ears: 
for these two marks and tokens cer- 
tainly hath nature given to the most 
couragious beasts of all others, to know 
their affections by: for when the lion 
stirreth not his taile, he is in a good 
mood, gentle, mild, pleasantly disposed, 
and as if hee were willing to be plaied 
withali; but in that fit hee is seldome 
seene: for lightly hee is alwaies angrie. 
At the first, when hee entreth into his 
choller, hee beateth the ground with his 
taile: when hee groweth into greater 
heats, hee flappeth and jerketh his sides 
and flanks withall, as it were to quicken 
himselfe, and stirre up his angry humor. 
His maine strength lieth in his breast : 
hee maketh not a wound (whether it be 
by lash of taile, scratch of claw, or print 
of tooth), but the bloud that followeth 
is blacke. When his belly is once full, 
all his anger is past, and hee doth no 
more harme. R ° ° e ° 

** Herein also is seen rather his noble 
heart and courage, that be there never 
so many of hounds and hunters both fol 
lowing after him, so long as hee is in 
the open plaines where hee may be seene, 
he maketh semblance as though he con- 
temned both dog and man, dismarching 
and retiring with honour, and other- 
whiles seeming in his retreat to turne 
againe and make head; but when hee 
hath gained the thickets and woods, and 
gotten once into the forrests out of 
sight, then hee skuds away, then hee 
runneth amaine for life, as knowing full 
well that the trees and bushes hide him, 
that his shamefull dislodging and flight 
is not then espied. . 

**TIf he chaunce to be wounded, hee 
hath a marveilous eye to marke the 
partie that did it, and be the hunters 
never so many in number, upon him hee 
runneth onely, As for him that hath 
let fie a dart at him, and yet missed his 
marke and done no hurt, if hee chaunce 
to catch him, he all to touzeth, shaketh, 
tosseth, and turneth him lying along at 
his feet, but doth him no harme at all 
besides. ‘ 

“‘ This creature, so noble as he is, 
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and withall so cruell and fell, trembleth 
and guaketh to heare the noise of cart- 
wheeles, or toseethemturne about; nay 
he cannot abide of all things charriots 
when they be void and emptie; frighted 
he is with the cock’s comb, and his 
crowing much more, but most of all 
with the sight of fire. The lion is never. 
sick but of the peevishnes of his sto- 
macke, loathing all meat: and then the 
way to cure him is, to tie unto him cer- 
tain shee apes, which with their wanton 
mocking and making mowes at him, may 
move his patience and drive him for the 
verie indignitie of their malapert sauci- 
nesse, into a fit of madnesse; and then, 
so soone as he hath tasted their blood, 
he is perfectly well againe; and this is 
the onely remedie. 

““Q. Scevola the sonne of Publius, 
was the first at Rome that in his Curule 
JEdileship exhibited a fight and combat 
of many lions togither, for to shew the 
people pastime and pleasure: but Z. 
Sylla, who afterwards was Dictatour, 
was the first of all others that in his 
Pretorship represented a shew of an 
hundred lions, with manes and collars of 
haire ; and after him Pompeius the Great 
shewed 600 of them fighting in the 
grand Cirque, whereof 315 were male 
lions with mane. And Cesar Dictatour 
brought 400 of them into the shew- 
place. The taking of them in old time 
was a verie hard peece of worke, aud 
that was commonly in pit-fals; but in 
the Emperor Claudius his daies it 
Aantal thet a shepheard or heardman 
who came out of Getulia, taught the 
manner of catching them ; a thing(other- 
wise) that would have been thought 
incredible, and althogither unbeseeming 
the name and honour of so goodly a 
beast. This Getulian I say, fortuned to 
encounter a lion, and when he was vio- 
lently assailed by him, made no more 
adoe but threw his mandilion or cas- 
socke full upon his eies. This feat or 
cast of his was soone after practised in 
the open shew-place, in ak sort, that 
a man would hardly have beleeved, but 
he that saw it, that so furious a beast 
should so easily be quailed and daunted 
so soone as ever hee felt his head co- 
vered, were the things never so light ; 
making no resistance, but suffering one 
to doe what he would with him, even to 
bind him fast, as if in very truth all his 
vigour and spirit rested in his eyes. 
Lesse therefore is it to be marveiled at 
that Lysimachus strangled a lion, when 
as by commaundement of Alexander the 
Great, he was shut up alone togither 
with him. The first that yoked them 
at Rome and made them to draw in a 
charriot, was M. Antonius. . ‘ 

“It is reported, that Hanno (one of 
the noblest Carthaginians that ever 
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were) was the first man that durst 
handle a lion with his bare hand, and 
shewe him gentle and tame, to follow 
him all the citie over in a slip like a 
dogge. But this device and tricke of 
his turned him to great domage, and cost 
him his utter undoing; for the Cartha- 
ginians hereupon laid this ground, that 
Hanno, aman of such a gift, so wittie 
and inventive of all devises, would be 
able to persuade the people to whatso- 
ever his mind stood; and that it was a 
daungerous and ticklish point to put 
the libertie of so great a state as Car- 
thage was, into the hands and managing 
of him, who could handle and ‘tame the 
furious violence of so savage a beast: 
and thereupon condemned and banished 
him.” 


In these extracts, the allusion to the 
shows of wild beasts at Rome suggests 
some interesting reflections. Those 
who sought to obtain popular favours 
at Rome, had no readier way than 
to exhibit species of wild beasts. I 
think it will be found that originally 
these exhibitions were prized, because 
they were the most expressive emblems 
of conquest. In the captivity of the 
wild beasts of a strange country, the 
proud Romans saw the representations 
that best realised the subjugation of 
the country itself; and the more 
strange and frightful the forms of the 
animals that were thus presented to 
them, the more complete and wonder- 
ful was regarded the triumph of the 
Roman arms that had subdued the 
birth-place of monsters so remote from 
all the ordinary conceptions of men. 
This will help us to understand the 
enthusiasm with which the conqueror 
was greeted who first showed them an 
hippopotamus. 

Those shows and spectacles, harm- 
less in themselves at first, by the natural 
tendency of all Pagan countries, soon 
degenerated into cruelty. Fights be- 
tween the wild beasts themselves first 
gratified the appetite for blood. As 
the taste for animal exhibitions be- 
came more refined, criminals were 
thrown before the populace to the 
wild beasts. In process of time the 
desire for sanguinary spectacles could 
only be gratified by those gladiatorial 
contests carried on by slaves of the 
conquered nations, which have dis- 
graced in the annals of mankind the 
Roman name—when in their magni- 
ficent circus, devoted almost entirely 
to those scenes of blood, all that was 
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noble, and elegant, and refined in im- 
perial Rome, thronged with her popu- 
Jace to gloat the eye of cruelty with 
the spectacle of thousands of miserable 
slaves slaughtering each other in cold 
blood, to gratify the appetite for blood- 
shed of their imperial masters. You 
remember the description of the poet— 


1 see before me the gladiator lie; 

He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low, 

And through his side the last drop’s ebbing slow. 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 

The arena swims around him—bhe is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 
wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother —he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rush’d with his blood. 


But even these contests, inhuman as 
they were, were mercy, were charity 
itself, compared with the exhibitions 
that were made when criminals were 
cast to the lions. That this savage 
mode of punishment prevailed among 
other nations of antiquity, history 
supplies incontestable proofs. At Rome 
it was the most usual, perhaps the 
most merciful punishment inflicted 
upon the persons guilty of the crime 
of being Christians. Of all modes 
of torture, this was the most revolting 
to the common feelings of our nature. 
It was, for the sake of inflicting torture 
upon our own species, ‘the surrender 
of the supremacy of man. 

The representation of the conquest 
of a country by bringing its wild 
animals in chains, perhaps naturally sug- 
gests itself even to our mind; but in the 
eyes of the ancients there was an appro- 
priateness of which we know nothing— 
it was connected with that most extra- 
ordinary form of idolatry in which 
superstition ever debased the intellect 
of man, CREATURE worsHip. There 


‘are extant inscriptions on ancient 


Egyptian monuments, in which the 
conqueror is represented as bringing 
in chains the animals that were the 
tutelar gods of the conquered country. 
Such was the strange mythology of 
degenerate men. 

The worship of animals by the most 
learned nations of all antiquity, is 
perhaps one of the most melancholy, 
as assuredly it is one of the most 
humbling chapters in the history of 
the aberrations of the human mind. 
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That man, proud man, the lord of the 
ereation, should voluntarily descend 
from his high position as God's vice- 
gerent upon earth—should prostrate 
himself in debasing and sickening 
adoration before the most noisome 
beasts and reptiles—implies a degrada- 
tion which, were it not for its too in- 
disputable attestation, we could scarcely 
believe credible. Yet this debasin 

form of idolatry stands out in weil 
and distinct relief in the religious 
history of man. In all those forms of 
religion and philosophy which we may 
trace to the common source of Egyp- 
tian mysticism, the worship of animals 
holds its place. In the three great 
divisions of this mysticism, in Egypt 
itself, among the wise men of the 
Chaldeans, and in the Hindoo super- 
stition, this inexplicable idolatry held— 
in one of them still holds—its sway. 
To the Egyptian worship of animals 
we owe much of the knowledge of 
natural history which the priests of 
the Nile unquestionably preserved— 
with them the study of animals was, ip 
the strictest sense of the word, THEO- 
Locy. The ibis, the serpent, the cow, 
and even the crocodile, were the ob- 
jects of their adoration. Of the vene- 
ration with which the ibis was regarded 
it is not necessary to speak. There 
are few who have not heard of that 
sacred bird, so sacred that even the 
person who accidentally killed one was 
punished with death—the remains of 
which were embalmed with the same 
solemn care as their own parents—the 
bird, whose very feathers struck terror 
into the serpents, and which in every 
templeregulated its food by the changes 
of the moon. But these extravagant 
honours were not confined to the ibis, 
the utility of which bird in destroying 
serpents has been assigned as the reason 
for its adoration. The bull, the cow, 
the ichneumon, the cat, and even the 
crocodile, were the objects of a similar 
worship. The sacred bull at Memphis 
was honoured with divine adoration. 
Distinguished by peculiar marks, his 
death, which, even though he was a 
god, occurred after the way of all 
bulls, was mourned with natural sor- 
row until a bull with similar marks 
was discovered, and the consecrated 
calf installed with all the pomp and 
mysticism of their religion into the 
temple of the god Osiris, whose name 
hebore. At Heliopolis similar honours 
were paid to a cow ; and, worst of all, 
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for a long period this brute worship 
numbered among its rites the offering 
of human sacrifices to these gods. It 
is said that the religion required the 
victims to be red-haired, acolour rarely 
met with among the natives of Egypt 
themselves, and which, therefore, con- 
fined the honour of those immolations 
to strangers, principally Greeks, who 
were offered up to appease the terrible 
wrath of the ibis and the ichneumon. 

Among the Chaldees we find the 
traces of the same religion. It is 
enough, perhaps, to refer to the story 
of “ Bel and the Dragon,” when the 
prophet Daniel destroyed the living 
dragon, which was the object of Baby- 
lonish adoration without sword or 
stave—a story, by the way, which | 
saw within the last week rather oddly 
represented in some popular print— 
Bel being represented by a little woman 
wearing a neat petticoat, whom the 
dragonis obviously intending to devour, 
when the prophet Daniel interposes 
just in time to rescue her from her 
fate. 

Among the Hindoos the worship of 
the brute creation is to be found in its 


most degraded and degrading form. 
There the mother is said to cast her 
babe upon the sacred 
Ganges, and look on with complacency, 
and even joy, while the sacred crocodile 


waters of the 


rends the little innocent limb from 
limb, So true is the sentence, “all 
the dark places of the earth are full of 
cruelty.” Throughout Hindostan there 
is no hospital for the decayed and im- 

otent of our own species; but at Surat 
is an hospital for animals, supported by 
Hindoo piety, and in which it is beyond 
doubt, their care for the animal creature 
is carried so far as to provide wards, 
in which are tended by the Brahmins 
the most noisome and disgusting rep- 
tiles—nay, even insects, which, but 
for this singular exception, we might 
well believe the common consent of 
mankind would unite to exterminate. 
But in the hospital at Surat there is 
absolutely a ward appropriated to the 
reception and care of bugs. Of course 
it is a part of the Brahminical religion 
to eat no animal food. The stricter 
Brahmins will not sit down until they 
have carefully swept the floor, lest 
inadvertently they might take away 
animal life ; nay, those who aspire to 
peculiar sanctity very commonly wear 
athin gauze covering over their mouths, 
lest peradventure by swallowing a stray 
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fly they might make themselves guilty 
of taking away animal life. 

In Thibet a form of animal worship, 
not indeed as gross or cruel, but still 
sufficiently degrading, is kept up. 

These instances of human folly 
might be amusing, were they not also 
humbling and instructive. They oc- 
curred among the nations of anti juity, 
the most polished and the most learned. 
Carry back your mind to the proudest 
day of Roman pride, to the most 
solemn or the gloomiest splendours of 
Egyptian mysticism, or the palmiest 
hours of that religion and that people 
of the east, whose institutions boast a 
far off antiquity, that makes, in the 
language of Burke, the oldest institu- 
tions of European nations but the 
growth of yesterday. 
of the unrivalled 
circus, the vastness of whose amphi- 


mushroom 
Recall the scenes 
theatre no effort of modern architec- 
ture has dared to rival—all that was 
great—all that was glorious in the 
conquerors of the world 
there —the multitudes of imperial 
Rome thronging the tiers of that 
mighty amphitheatre, in a dense mass 
of human beings, unknown to the 
dimensions of any modern arena ; but 
all waitine—all that was polished—all 
that was elegant—all that was virtuous 
in the capital of the world, waiting 
with anxiety the moment when some 
hapless victims must be flung to the 
lions—until the wild beasts wouldrend, 
before their eyes, the aged and vene- 
rable form of the Christian prelate, 
whose only crime was that he preached 
the religion of the cross; while the 
rank and the philosophy, and the 
refinement, ay, and the beauty of 
Rome, was assembled in that gigantic 
amphitheatre, to feast their eyes with 
the spectacle of his agonies ! 

Look again to the banks of the Ganges 
or the Nile. The priests of areligion 
to which the uninterrupted dominion 
of countless generations had brought 
no humanizing influences, stand beside 
the sacred stream. Bring to your 
mind’s eye, if you_can, the mother, 
under the guidance of these priests, 
throwing her helpless babe upon the 
stream, an offering to the crocodile 
gods of the river, and watching with 
complacency while the monsters tore 
and quarrelled for their prey. 

Or turn to the mystic land of learn- 
ing and knowledge—the cradle of 
sclencewhere every inscription upon 
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each stone spoke some hidden mystery - 


of profound philosophy, and the form 
of every building shaped itself into 
some teaching of wisdom. Beneath 
these wondrous pyramids, to explain 
the mode of whose construction baffles 
all the skill of modern art, as to explain 
their origin perplexes all the investiga- 
tions of modern research—the very 
priesthood who had taught Pythagoras 
wisdom, and in whose learning Moses 
was learned, who preserved alone the 
astronomical and mathematical know- 
ledge of ancient times, bow down in 
degrading idolatry to worship the 
ibis, the serpent, and the ichneumon. 
May I ask you to contrast with this 
the purposes for which we are assembled 
here this evening—the purposes for 
which our Zoological Society has been 
formed? We have the lions within 
our walls—we have the ichneumon of 
the Egyptian idolatry—the one harm- 
less to be viewed by the artizans and 
mechanics of our city, the other 
tended I am sure with so much care 
as is necessary to its comfort in its 
captivity—-but without its altar or its 
priest. 1 fear, I confess,no comparison 
for ourselves. The light of Chris- 
tianity has fallen on us since, and I 
am bold to say, that, even here this 
evening, in the very fact of such an 
assembly as this—in the existence of 
such an institution as the Zoological 
Society—there is a dignity and a 
grandeur, compared with which the 
imperial glories of the Roman circus, 
and the venerable solemnity of the 
Egyptian pyramids, sink into nothing. 
By us, it is true, no mighty amphi- 
theatre has been raised in its gigantic 
proportions to collect together the 
population of the metropolis of the 
world—no mystic pillar stands in 
solemn grandeur, bearing, in inscrip- 
tions graven on it in elder times, the 
hidden lore of ages. We have raised 
no massy columns of a solemn temple, 
where a priesthood, claiming their 
origin from the unknown remoteness 
of a far-off antiquity, may wait ; but 
when we consider the moral purposes 
of our assembling here this evening, 
and of the occasion that assembled the 
might of imperial Rome in her gigantic 
amphitheatre, or brought the wisdom 
of Egypt to the rites of their mystic 
temples—when we remember that their 
animals were kept as the agents of a 
cruelty more savage than the instru- 
ments it employed, or as the gods of 
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a worship that degraded its worshippers 
far below the unconscious objects to 
whom they bowed, and that here they 
are kept harmless and unharmed, to 
give our people an opportunity of im- 
proving in knowledge—of becoming 
acquainted with the wonderful works 
of God—who is there that does not 
feel that in all that constitutes true 
civilization our own Zoological Garden, 
with its simple rustic paling, and its 
unpretending iron gate, is a prouder, 
far prouder monument of our progress 
than the mightiest building of which 
imperial Rome could boast, or the 
most solemn grandeur of Egypt's 
mystic shrines! 

It would be a very singular and a 
very interesting inquiry to collect to- 
gether information relative to the dif- 
ferent lights in which the supereiiee 
of men has regarded animals. The 
subject of creature worship, at which 
we have glanced, would in itself supply 
an abundant field of investigation. 
But there would remain the wide and 
more interesting subject of the super- 
stitions relative to different animals 
which have prevailed among men. 
Who is there that is not familiar with 
the superstition of the death-watch, a 
little insect that lives in wood, and by 
striking a hard-cased forehead against 
the sides of his dwelling, produces the 
sound that in the stillness of a sick 
room, and in the silence of the night, 
so alarmingly predicts the dissolution 
of the patient? Who is there that 
does not know how unlucky it is to 
kill one of the little crickets that chirp 
upon the kitchen hearth? Is there 
any one here, who, if he went ona 
long voyage—certainly there is no one 
who has read the Ancient Mariner 
—would venture to harm the albatross? 
Among a people of poetical tempera- 
ment like our own, the tendency to 
such superstition is common. With 
us the croak of the raven, the chatter- 
ing of the magpie, and the flapping of 
the wing of the owl or the bat, have 
all their named and understood inter- 
pretations. The auguries of the an- 
cients are revived among us in another 
form; and to many an Irish female 
the flight of birds, or their note, is an 
object of nearly as much consequence 
as to the Roman generals before com- 
mencing a campaign. 

These superstitions with regard to 
animals are confined however to no 
country, although every country may 
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have some peculiar to itself. It is 
difficult to account for these supersti- 
tions meeting us in every country and 
every climate, without referring them 
to some general and ruling principle 
of the human mind—perhaps to that 
instinctive conviction of the heart that 
there is a world different from that of 
sight, with which we are fain to believe 
in any possible communication. Certain 
it is, however, that the poetry or the 
superstition of every country and every 
age has invested some of the inferior 
animals with a mysterious character. 
Popular legends have preserved and 
perpetuated this feeling. To this day 
every St. Stephen’s day in England and 
in some parts of Ireland is observed by 
the ceremony of hunting the wren, an 
annual persecution of these unfortunate 
little birds, for which different reasons 
have been assigned, but which I believe 
owes its origin to some libellous legend 
that attributes to the wren some insult 
either to the martyr Stephen, or to 
our Lord himself. The barbarous 
custom of throwing sticks at cocks is 
said by some to have had its origin in 
some similar offence of these birds. 
Many of the superstitions relating to 
animals will be found to have refer- 
ence to popular belief in regard to 
some of the events of Christian his- 
tory. There are few perhaps who 
have not heard the popular explana- 
tion of the form of the cross on the 
ass’s back, or the marks resembling 
that of the human hand in the had- 
dock’s mouth. Legends, however, un- 
connected with any of the truths of 
religion, have had their influences 
almost as powerful. For the univer- 
sal popularity of the robin-redbreast, 
that quarrelsome and_ ill-tempered 
little bird is indebted to the story 
of the Babes in the Wood — at 
least as much as he is to the fear- 
less audacity with which he trusts 
himself among men. The stork has, 
in some places on the continent, 
attained a respect almost rivalling 
that in which his cousin the ibis 
was held in ancient Egypt, because 
he is believed to be the very model of 
filial piety to his aged parent; and 
doves, and even the common pigeon, 
have rashly got credit for that un- 
alterable conjugal fidelity which poets 
have attributed to them. 

I cannot pursue this subject further 
than these mere hints, but I do think 
that were the materials relative to this 














subject collected together by any one 
qualified, by taste, by industry, and by 
information, for the task, a most inter- 
esting and instructive volume might 
be compiled from them, embracing 
fairly within its compass all that could 
be thought or said upon the subject 
of that most extraordinary phase of 
human aberration—creature worship ; 
including, too, some inquiry into the 
ancient auguries, and opening all the 
poetry and pathos that may be found 
in the different legends and traditions 
relative to the inferior creatures that 
in different countries have become a 
part of the popular mind. 1 know of 
no subject that could better employ 
the best faculties of any one who had 
leisure and ability for the task, than a 
history of the superstitions relating to 
the animal creation. Shall I be for- 
given, if I say that I should regret if 
even the progress of zoological know- 
ledge went to deprive us of the popu- 
lar belief in many of those supersti- 
tions? That knowledge may tell us 
that it is but the light in the sick 
man’s apartment that attracts the 
raven to his window ; but who is there 
possessed of even so much knowledge, 
who, watching by the sick bed of a 
friend, would hear without a thrill 
the flapping of the night wing of the 
raven at the window. I do not, I 
confess, envy the temperament that 
would hear in the dismal how] of the 
hyena round a besieged city, nothing 
more than the call of the animals for 
their prey. Who that has heard on 
a still and calm night that peculiar 
piteous how] which dogs sometimes use, 
and in which they are said sometimes 
to bemoan the coming death of their 
master or friend, without giving an in- 
voluntary and momentary credence to 
some dismal forebodings of its melan- 
choly tone ? 

These features of life, if we do not 
let them master our reason, can do no 
harm. They do good by giving us, 
even in sense, something beyond the 
mere grossness of sense. Foolish they 
may be, yet in the enjoyment of such 
illusions { do believe that many a spirit 
has found its joy, more capable, far 
more capable of meeting with stern 
and downright common sense the prac- 
tical emergencies of life, than any of 
the matter-of-fact persons who would 
be ready to laugh at the folly of such 
feelings. Time, however, is warning 
me to draw to aclose. Ido not wish 
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altogether to weary your patience 
by continuing too long these hints 
on a subject, the surface of which 
I can do no more than touch. I had 
intended to have reviewed a subject 
upon which on a former occasion like 
this I slightly glanced—I mean the 
analogies which may be discovered be- 
tween the provisions by which animal 
life is sustained, and animal society, if 
I may use the expression, is perpetuated 
on earth; and that wonderful system 
by which the industry and the power 
of mankind are combined into one 
great system for the supply of the 
wants of our common race. These 
phenomena’should not excite our mind 
only, because they pass every day be- 
fore us unobserved. I do believe that 
a close examination would satisfy us 
that between this system of God's pro- 
vidence for the supply of the wants 
of men, and the arrangement by which 
the wants of the inferior animals are 
provided for, there are many more 
analogies than might at first appear. 
Upon this, however, it is impossible 
for me now toenter. To treat this 
matter with brevity would be to do it 
injustice; to discuss it at length would 
be greater injustice to you. There is, 
however, one subject upon which, per- 
haps, I ought to say a few words in 
speaking of zoology as connected with 
the progress of civilization, and that 
is, the salutary effect which such studies 
generally diffused, do unquestionably 
produce upon the popular mind. I 
believe that it will be found that a 
knowledge of natural history is almost 
the only secular knowledge, to the uni- 
versal diffusion of which no possible ob- 
jection can be urged. If you give poli- 
tical knowledge, there are others who 
will tell you, whether truly or not, that 
you are unfitting the people for their 
proper sphere, and drawing them from 
their proper place. Give them a taste 
for these inquiries, which are included 
under the somewhat comprehensive 
name of metaphysics, and you run the 
risk of kindling up the unhallowed fire 
of those hazardous speculations, which, 
in minds not stored with knowledge as 
well as trained in truth, often end in a 
conceited and shallow infidelity. But 
give the people a taste for the studies 
of natural history, and you cultivate, 
perhaps more than in any other pos- 
sible kind of education, all the facul- 
ties in their proper place and degree. 
you give ample employment to the 
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, observing power without permitting the 


reflective faculties to remain unem- 
ployed. I believe that all men, even 
statesmen and philosophers, are too 
apt to overlook and forget the opera- 
tions of those unseen but all-powerful 
influences of society, which, while 
legislators are making laws, are silently 
modifying the character of our people, 
to whick the laws must sooner or later 
be moulded. And perhaps it would 
not be too much to say, that those 
who would successfully labour to make 
our people, generally, students of 
natural history, might produce more 
important effects on the nature, mind, 
and national character, than many 
whose names will go down to posterity 
as legislators and statesmen. Indeed, the 
study of natural history seems, as I 
have already observed, that which 
would naturally present itself to men. 
It is the first business of our early 
years. To acquire a knowledge of 
what is around us seems the proper, 
or at least the first direction of our 
faculties, and the inquiries of natural 
history present themselves at once to 
every mind. And as these pursuits 
are those to which our faculties seem 
most naturally directed, or are those 
to which our faculties are most uni- 
versally adapted, requiring no great 
powers of analysis, drawing on no 
abstruse power of calculation, they 
need nothing more for their ordinarily 
successful pursuit than an application 
of those powers of observation and 
classification in which few men are 
wholly deficient. They fatigue the 
mind by no difficult calculation, they 
weary the intellect by no abstruse 
investigation; calling into healthy action 
all the powers of the mind, they over- 
task none ; while in our moral nature 
they introduce no disturbing problems, 
they startle us with no perplexing 
subtleties, they harass us with no 
inexplicable difficulties, and lead us to 
no hazardous speculation, in which we 
have neither fact to guide nor know- 
ledge to control; on the contrary, 
they beget in him who follows them 
an humble and a teachable spirit. 
Their first requisition is, that he should 
be taught facts; their second is, that 
he should reduce what he learns of 
them to order. Thus do they instruct 
him in order and method, producing 
in him a regular as well as a cautious 
mind, tranquillizing the passions as well 
disciplining the intellect, and, above all 
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they lead him directly, and in the way 
in which the Creator himself has 
willed that he should be known, by a 
contemplation of his work to have an 
awe for the greatness and a love for 
the goodness of God. And in speaking 
of zoological studies in connection 
with civilization, how can I better con- 
clude than by a reference to their in- 
fluence on that which alone deserves 
the name of civilization—the subduing 
of man’s unruly will to the precepts 
of virtue and religion. I am not one 
of those who are fond of speaking of 
the effects of that which is called 
natural religion, as if it could dispense 
with revelation; but yet I do believe 
that in the contemplation of the works 
of the Creator there is good for the 
moral and the intellectual nature of 
man; and where shall we find such 
striking proofs of the power of his 
providence and his goodness, as in the 
wonders that zoology discloses to our 
view ? 

The myriads of animals that people 
that small portion of our globe which 
we know, the myriads more that may 
people the unfathomed depths where 
no line has ever sounded, the myriads 
that some philosophers suppose to 
people the hollow centre of that globe 
—the things in the waters under the 
earth, the fossil remains of which we 
now find where they were cast when 
the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up—these, indeed, do not pro- 
perly come within the range of zoolo- 
gical studies. But confine ourselves 
to these—go even to our own Zoolo- 
gical Garden, inadequately and poorly 
stocked, because inadequately and 
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poorly supported, as I regret to say it 
is—consider the variety of climate, of 
modes of life to which even the num- 
bers of this small catalogue of animals 
are adapted—by what wonderful con- 
trivances, no less of animal mechanism 
than of instinct and temper, they 
have been suited to the state of life in 
which they are placed—what various 
food, obtained by what different means, 
is to be supplied to all these; and 
when we are told that the Almighty 
knows all the cattle on a thousand 
hills—that of all the myriads of fea- 
thered fowl that people the fields and 
the forests over the earth, not a spar- 
row falls to the ground but he knoweth 
it. In the words of that beautiful 
zoological hymn in which the psalimist 
praises the power of the Creator— 

He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. 

And they give drink to every beast of the field ; 
the wild asses quench their thirst, &c. &c. 

I am sure that you will not conceive 
these reflections out of place. I have, 
perhaps, too long detained you in the 
observations I have offered ; but I con- 
fess I do feel for myself an obligation 
to my friend, whose request led me to 
inquiries in which I have felt an inte- 
rest I never can forget. In the time 
that I have been able to snatch from 
other avocations, and devote to studies 
such as these, I have felt an enjoyment 
for which I would gladly exchange a 
great deal. That I have failed to 
communicate that interest to you, I 
can readily believe ; but if I have, it is 
most assuredly the fault of the speaker, 
not of the subject. 





l§ 


The late Prosecutions. 


THE LATE 


Tue law has triumphed. The career 
of the agitator has been arrested. The 
«monster meetings” are at an end. 
The demagogues who rode so tri- 
umphantly upon popular delusion, have 
been brought to a stand still ; and in- 
stead of exciting a misguided popula- 
tion to acts of phrenetic defiance, by 
which an empire was to be convulsed, 
they are compelled to take the atti- 
tude of convicted misdemeanants, and 
to await the sentence due to their 


misdeeds from the offended laws of 


their country. 

Had the course of action adopted 
by Mr O’Connell been suffered’to pro- 
ceed, there is no man of any party 
who must not acknowledge that it 
was big with national ruin. Either 
Ireland would have been torn by vio- 
lence from Great Britain, or a re- 
bellion would have broken out, which 
could only be extinguished by an 
ocean of blood. What wasthis course? 
To enflame, by the most seditious re- 
presentations, the Romish population 
of this country; to pledge them to 
a determination, “coute qui coute,” 
to carry “the repeal ;” to familiarize 
them with the idea of their own 
physical power, by assembling them 
in enormous such as must 
strike terror into all 


masses, 


who were Op- 
posed to their designs; to organize 
them in such a way as to make that 
physical power most available for the 
objects of their leaders ; to combine 
the Roman Catholic priesthood as one 


man, as zealous co-operators in the 
same design; to employ a most able 
and most malignant press to aid in 
the dissemination of the views and 
principles most adverse to British 
connection ; to tamper with the army, 
by inculcating doctrines hostile to the 
duty which the soldier owes to his 
superiors ; to bring the courts of jus- 
tice into contempt, by instituting tri- 
bunals to which were to be referred 
the legal business of the country; and 
to levy an enormous taxation, by which 
funds were to be provided to cover all 
the expenses of this formidable ma- 
chinery, and to be ready for any ulte- 
rior purposes upon which the leaders 
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might resolve, when a mock parlia- 
ment of three hundred members were 
assembled in Dublin, to propose to the 
British minister the terms upon which, 
and upon which alone, they would 
consent that Ireland should any longer 
continue as an integral portion of the 
British empire. Was such, or was 
it not, the course of action upon which 
Mr. O'Connell resolved, and which he 
was suffered to carry so far into effect 
that there could be no mistake as to 
his real object? And will any man 
say, that it could have been persevered 
in without causing a tremendous con- 
vulsion, which must shake the empire 
to its centre, if it did not eventuate 
in the disruption of Ireland? No 
sane man, who fairly estimates causes 
and their effects, can hesitate for one 
moment to acknowledge that the plans 
of the arch-agitator were wisely con- 
trived for the accomplishment of the 
object which he had at heart; and 
that, had they been only suffered to 
ripen to their intended maturity, the 
British minister would soon be con- 
fronted by an angry and insurgent 
population, and have to choose betwen 
concessions, which would have been 
ruinous, and resistance, which, how- 
ever it terminated, (and of that there 
could be no absolute certainty,) would 
be frightfully destructive. Then there 
were the chances of foreign interfe- 
rence, the chances of foreign war, the 
chances of internal embarrassment, 
of which the old incendiary well knew 
the value, and of which he would have 
ably availed himself in any conflict 
which might arise; while the conces- 
sion in twenty-nine, and the still more 
recent concessions in Canada, by which 
turbulence and rebellion were reward- 
ed with a large extension of constitu- 
tional privileges, were no small induce- 
ment to him to calculate upon a de- 
gree of supineness and timidity on the 
part of our rulers, which must prompt 
the hope that a similar regard would 
be shown, under similar circumstances, 
to the sacred rights of insurrection 
in Ireland. We repeat it, had this 
conspiracy been suffered to go on, 
either Ireland would be plunged into 
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all the horrors of rebellion, or the 
conspirators would stand upon a van- 
tage ground, which would enable them 
to command the terms upon which 
they wonld consent to defer, for a 
little longer, the dismemberment of 
the empire. 

Can we hesitate to commend the 
wisdom and the vigour by which this 
system of sedition has been brought to 
an end? Could we, could any one 
contemplate its continued existence, 
without the most frightful apprehen- 
sions? We do confess our fears were 
great during the whole period of time 
in which the government suffered 
these meetings to go on. And we 
felt even a sense of dismay when 
parliament was suffered to separate 
without passing any measure which 
might have guaranteed the peace of 
Ireland. But we knew not then, as we 
know now, that a watchful eye was kept 
upon the disturbers ; that their every 
movement was vigilantly observed ; 
and that, if the declaration in the 
queen’s speech had not the effect of 
allaying the repeal agitation which 
had proceeded to so alarming a height, 
it was the full intention of ovr rulers 
that other and more vigorous means 
should not be wanting. We now see 
that the quiescence of government 
was not supineness. They were desirous 
of acting decisively if they acted at 
all. And we fully agree with them, 
that it was most important to see how 
far they might or might not be able to 
grapple with this must atrocious sys- 
tem of agitation by the ordinary in- 
strumentality of the law, before they 
had recourse to any other, and thus 
afford their enemies a handle to re- 
present them as doing an unnecessary 
violence to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. The course which they did 
pursue was at once bold, judicious, 
constitutional, and comprehensive. 
Upon a calm survey of all the acts 
and proceedings, the sayings, the 
doings, and the writings of the repeal 
body, it was deemed judicious to in- 
dict their leaders for a conspiracy—a 
crime which implied concert and 
combination, and in which the acts of 
each and of all could be made availa- 
ble for proving the alleged offence, 
while every fair opportunity of justifi- 
cation or of extenuativn was afforded 
to the traversers, who were at perfect 
liberty to produce, on their own be- 
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half, all the evidence which could be 
available for their exculpation. Never 
was an indictment more fairly laid ; 
never was a prosecution more tempe- 
rately conducted; never was a wider 
latitude allowed to the accused in 
their defence. Their counsel were 
the ablest men whom the Irish bar 
could furnish; and fearlessly and 
energetically did they discharge their 
arduous duty. For four-and-twenty 
days this important trial lasted. 
During all that time the public were 
kept in an agony of suspense ; and 
had a single juror been taken ill, (an 
event not at all unlikely,) the whole 
proceeding would have been in vain. 
Most onerous was the duty which 
these honest men had to discharge ; 
most heavy the responsibility which 
rested upon them. Many and various 
were the arts, both of seduction and 
intimidation, which were employed to 
bias them in their honest endeavour 
‘well and truly to try” the issues 
which had been submitted to them, 
and “true verdict to give, according 
to the evidence.” They withstood 
them all. They bestowed upon the 
whole of the case a most discriminat- 
ing attention. They marked the pe- 
culiarities which presented themselves 
in the cases of the several traversers, 
and either acquitted, or assigned his 
distinct portion of guilt to each of the 
misdemeanants, according as he ap- 
peared more or less, or not at all, 
a participator in the offences alleged 
against them. 

We must say we feel proud of our 
fellow-citizens. We feel a pride in 
belonging toa city which could furnish 
such ajury. They took, as they were 
bound to do, the law from the court, 
which was unanimous that if the offences 
charged were proved, they would 
amount to conspiracy. The fucts were 
the acts and the declaration of the ac- 
cused. They were acts in which they 
gloried, and declarations of which they 
have never pretended to feel ashamed. 
The jury were simply to consider whe- 
ther these acts and these declarations 
proved the intent with which they were 
alleged to have been done or spoken; 
whether they implied concert ; whether, 
for instance, the alleged assumption of 
the judicial functions was really and 
bona fide made for the purpose of 
quietly arbitrating differences, just as 
takes place amongst the Society of 
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Friends, or whether it was done for 
the purpose of bringing her majesty’s 
courts of justice into contempt ; whe- 
ther “the monster meetings” were 
held singly and solely for the purposes 
of discussion and petition, although dis- 
cussion must have been impracticable, 
because of the immensity of the multi- 
tudes, and no petition ever emanated 
from one of them; or, for the pur- 
poses of seditious excitement, and inti- 
midation ; whether the advice given to 
the soldiers was given to them purely 
and solely with the innocent and 
laudable view of improving their 
morals, and not for the purpose of 
tampering with them in the discharge 
of their duty, should they be called 
upon to act against insurgents in the 
field; these were the issues which 
this jury had to try; and did it, we 
ask any reasonable man, imply in them 
any monstrous incredulity that they 
could not believe the newly established 
arbitration courts to be a mere adop- 
tion of the Quaker practice, by the 
repeal association; but that, on the 
contrary, a settled purpose was mani- 
fested in the erection of them, which 
clearly implied the guilt with which 
the traversers were charged? And if 
each separate overt act bore upon the 
face of it an obvious intention to ac- 
complish the repeal of the legislative 
union by means of a formidable com- 
bination which was to overawe the 
government, surely the whole taken 
together amounted to a demonstration 
of the views and the objects of the 
accused too cogent to be resisted. 
What means, then, this libel upon the 
Roman Catholic population, of which 
we hear so much, that if members of 
their body constituted the jury, there 
would have been an acquittal ; or that 
if even a single one of them was suf- 
fered to remain upon the panel, there 
would have been no verdict? Do 
those who make this statement really 
believe what they say? If they do, it 
can only be because they believe that 
Roman Catholics would, in such a case, 
act the part of deliberate perjurers; or, 
that they would be so blinded by pre- 
judice as to be unable to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood—suppo- 
sitions which we do not presume to 
entertain, as they are neither of them 
very complimentary either to their in- 
tegrity or to their understandings. If 
the verdict was an iniquitous verdict— 


if it was found in disregard of law or 
«contrary to fact, let this be proved, 
and it has our unqualified condemna- 
tion. But let no one seek to raise a 
prejudice against it, because it was the 
finding of members of the Church of 
England. If it be said that the ver- 
dict was a very just one, but it would 
be more satisfactory if it were found 
by members of the Church of Rome, 
we can scarcely understand how this 
could be so. The verdict could not 
be more satisfactory to us than it is; 
nor would it, we fancy, be less unsatis- 
factory to the agitators because deli- 
vered by their friends rather than by 
those whom they call their enemies. 
And here we beg to offer to our 
English readers one or two very plain 
remarks upon a notion which seems 
very current, even amongst very well- 
informed persons, in their part of the 
empire, namely, that a suspicion per- 
vades the Roman Catholic population 
that justice is not done them when the 
law is administered, especially in party 
cases, by Protestant judges and Pro- 
testant juries. We deliberately say 
that this impression is most unfounded. 
The Roman Catholic population labour 
under no such delusion. They are 
exceedingly sagacious observers of men 
and things, and know full well when 
justice is really done, or when it is 
withheld or perverted ; and our expe- 
rience has been, that in nine cases out 
of ten they would, if they had the 
choice, prefer submitting their diffe- 
rences to Protestant magistrates rather 
than to those of their own communion. 
Every one knows, that Roman Catho- 
lic servants prefer Protestant masters, 
and Roman Catholic tenants Protes- 
tant landlords. This is so notorious 
a fact, that few there are who could 
be hardy enough to deny it in Ireland. 
The instances, also, are very many in 
which the poor Roman Catholic, who 
emigrates to a distant country, and is 
able to spare a little money for the use 
of his poor relations, sends it to the 
Protestant clergyman of their parish, 
rather than to the Roman Catholic 
priest. And we can assure our Eng- 
lish fellow-subjects, notwithstanding 
the surmises of honest men, which have 
been prompted by the asseverations of 
dishonest demagogues, that the very 
same feeling of respect and confidence 
is evinced towards the Protestant gen- 
try and their Protestant neighbours in 
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the administration of justice. But 
this we must also state, that the Irish 
are quick-witted enough to take advan- 
tage of the impression that they are 
under this sense of wrong, w ate 
itmay serve their purposes todo so; and 
they ‘know well how to avail themselves 
of the supposition that they imagine 
themselves thus aggrieved, in order to 
work upon the sensibilities of those 
who are thus misinformed as to their 
real feelings. This trait in the cha- 
racter of our countrymen never was 
more happily illustrated than by Car- 
leton, in his story of Phelim O'Toole. 
That compound of rustic waggery and 
villany is at length detected in the 
commission of an offence where the 
evidence is so overwhelming as to 
baffle all his arts of evasion. But is 
he reduced to silence? Hashenothing 
tosay? No—the following is the out- 
burst of indignant virtue with which 
he recriminates upon his accusers :— 


“©To the divil’s warmin’-pan wid ye 
all,” he continued, ‘‘ you may do your 
worst ; I defy you. Ha! be the heavens 
above me, you'll suffer for this, my fine 
gintleman. What can yees do but hang 
or thransport me, ye villians? I tell 
yees, if a man’s sowl had a crust of sin 
on it a foot thick, the best way to get it 
off ‘ud be jist to shoot a dozen like you. 
Sin !|—oh, the divil saize the sin at allin 
it. But wait! Did yees ever hear of a 
man they call Dan O'Connell? Be my 
sowl, he'll make yees rub your heels to- 
gether for keepin’ an innocent boy in 
gaol, that there’s no law or no warrent 
out for. This is the way we're thrated 
by thim that’s ridin’ rough-shod over us. 
But have a taste o’ patience, ye scoun- 
drels! It won't last, I can tell yees. 
Our day will soon come, an’ thin I’d 
recommend yees to thravel for your 
health. Heli saize the day’s pace or 
happiness ever will be seen in ‘the country, 
till laws, an’ judges, an’ juries, an’ 
gaols, an’ gaolers, an’ turnkeys, an’ 
hangmen is all swept out of it—saize 
the day! An’ along wid them goes the 
parsons an’ procthors, tithes an’ taxes, 
all to the divil together. That day’s 
not far off, ye d——d villians. An’ now 
I tell yees, ‘that if a hair o’ my head's 
touched—ay, if I was hanged to-morrow, 
I'd lave them behind me that ’ud put a 
bullet, wid the help an’ blessing 0’ God, 
through any one that'll injure me! So 
lay that to your conscience, an’ do your 
best. Be the crass, O’Connell ’ill make 
you look nine ways at wanst for this! 
He’s the boy can put the pin in your 
noses !—he’s the boy can make yees 
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thrimble, one an’ all o° yees, like a dog 
in a wet sack; an’ wid the blessing 0’ 
God, he'll help us to put our feet on 
your necks afore long.” 


This is sufficiently amusing, and will 
no doubt, in our English readers, 
provokea smile. But we assure them 
that the very same thing, only varied 
according to men and circumstances, 
takes place, whenever, in cases where 
substantial justice has been done, their 
sympathies are sought to be enlisted 
for felons or misdemeanants, who, 
however guilty, may be represented as 
labouring under the delusion that they 
are the victims of prejudice or par- 
tiality. 

Never was there a country respect- 
ing the inhabitants of which the states- 
man might more confidently act upon 
the maxim, “be just, and fear not.’ 
But it must be added, never was there 
a country in which any vacillation or 
timidity on the part of government in 
dealing with disturbers would be 
sure to produce more fatal effects. 
This we say with special reference to 
the late prosecutions. The govern- 
ment have obtained a verdict. The 
misdemeanants are awaiting the sen- 
tence of the law. We will not suffer 
ourselves to entertain a doubt that the 
law will be properly vindicated. We 
cannot believe that those who have 
done so well hitherto, can hesitate to 
follow up the blow by which they may 
at once and for ever put an end toa 
most pernicious agitation. To do so 
would be not only to throw away their 
victory, but to put themselves under 
the feet of the disturbers. 

Of Lord John Russell's speech in the 
House of Commons we have not left our- 
selves room to speak with the fulness 
which it would seem to demand, nor 
to bestow upon it the chastisement 
which it deserves. It was charac. 
terized by Lord Stanley as an able 
opposition speech, but was met by 
him with a withering reply which in 
that house will be long remembered. 
The remedial measures, as they are 
called,on the part of government, have 
only been just indicated. Their sub- 
stance is not yet clearly ascertained ; 
but this much is very certain, that they 
tend to recruit the strength of the 
enemies of British connection. Is 
this wise? Was it wise to announce 
that the registration bill was to be 
accompanied by provisions for enlarg- 
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ing a constituency who have proved 
to be nothing more than the serfs of 
the Roman catholic priests? Have 
that body, during the repeal agitation, 
so entitled themselves to respect and 
confidence, that this augmentation of 
their power can be deemed expedient ? 
We wait, however, and suspend our 
judgment, until we know what it really is 
to be; but this we need not wait to decide, 
that, pending the landlord and tenant 
commission of inquiry,no such measure 
should be entertained. We should 
first see what the relation between 
landlord and tenant is to be, before 
any adjustment of the franchise should 
take place, from which good results 
might be expected. To anticipate it, as 
has been done by ministers in the queen’s 
speech, was to let in a disturbing influ- 
ence upon that commission by which 
all its proceedings may be deranged. 

Of the repeal of the law which at 

present prevents the acquisition of 
property for the use of the Romish 
Church, we have not much to say; 
nor do we think that in so acting, mi- 
nisters will have done much that is 
censurable, provided they go no 
further. Bat of the increase of the 
education grant we must express our 
unqualified condemnation, unaccom- 
panied as it is by any provision for 
modifying the principle of the Na- 
tional Board, so as to render it avail- 
able to the members of the Established 
Church for the education of the chil- 
dren of their communion. 

The debate is not yet concluded in 
the commons, and we therefore reserve 
much that we have to say upon it; 
but one thing has pleased us well— 
Lord Stanley has spoken out upon the 
subject of the Roman Catholic oath. 
This is as it should be. He has 
brought no railing accusation against 
Roman Catholic members; but he 
has solemnly called their attention to 
the terms in which they have sworn 
not to disturb or unsettle the property 
of the Established Church. He has 
clearly intimated to them the spirit in 
which the oath was framed, and the 
object which it was intended to serve; 
and he has solemnly called upon them 
to ask their own consciences, whether, 
in assisting to subvert or unsettle the 
Established Church, they are comply- 
ing with its obligations. We say we 
are well pleased with this. We are 
sorry it was not done before ; for as- 
sured we are that, had a similar tone 
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been taken by men high in office when 
first a laxity on this subject was ob- 
“served, public feeling could not have 
been outraged as it has, by a system of 
political casuistry, which, to use the 
words of the immortal bard, “from 
the body of contraction plucks the 
very soul, and sweet religion makes a 
rhapsody of words.” Lord Stour- 
mont is, we perceive, about to bring 
the subject formally before the house 
of lords. There, we have no doubt, 
it will be thoroughly discussed, and 
the true intention of the legislature in 
framing the oath placed in such a light 
that no one can henceforth be ignorant 
of the restraint which it imposes upon 
all who are required to take it. 

We are persuaded that, had not 
the leaders in the House of Commons 
forborne, from motives of delicacy, to 
press the subject upon the Roman 
Catholic members, these latter would 
never have been led to outrage public 
feeling as they have done. They cared 
not for imputations out of doors. 
These they could afford to disregard, 
as long as Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Stanley, and others of the same class, 
did not join in the cry against them. 
The crow knows the range of the 
fowling-piece, ay, and whether it is a 
double or a single-barrelled gun; and 
with a similar instinctive sagacity, 
Mr. O’Connell and his clique antici- 
pated the precise amount of the forbear- 
ance upon which they could calculate, 
while they used their parliamentary 
privileges for the purpose of compass- 
ing the destruction of that establish- 
ment which they had solemnly pledged 
themselves to defend. But if Lord 
Stanley’s speech may be taken as an 
indication of the intentions of minis- 
ters, that forbearance is at an end. 
They will now be plainly told what is 
thought, in high places, respecting the 
apparent inconsistency between their 
acts and their declarations. And we 
have very little doubt that they will 
be more cautious in dealing with mat- 
ters, by intermeddling with which, as 
they have hitherto done, they may 
bring upon themselves some heavy 
imputations. We repeat it, we are 
glad of this, both for their sakes, and 
that of the House of Commons. That 
assembly by no means rose in public 
confidence by the exhibitions which 
took place when individuals, at their 
entrance into it, swore an oath not 
to subvert or to injure an in. 
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stitute which, when they took their 
seats in it, they used all their abili- 
ties and their influence to destroy. 
Nor did the passive connivance of 
those who saw this frightful dereliction 
of principle, and, by their silence, “con- 
sented unto it,” fail to excite, amongst 
the serious and the moral portion of 
the community, a very grave disap- 
probation. We entertain a good hope 
that this scandal will no longer continue, 
and that the exposure which must take 
place, if the other ministers do their 
duty as Lord Stanley has done his, 
will induce a degree of circumstric- 
tion in Roman Catholic members which 
may render them careful, for their 
own sakes, not to provoke any wither- 
ing animadversion. 

But what is to done with the misde- 
meanants? O'Connell has taken his 
seat amidst the cheers of his friends 
in the house, as though he had returned 
from some great victory. And Lord 
John Russell has taunted ministers with 
their inability to visit him with any 
punishment suited to his offence. He 
all but openly proclaimed that they 
dare not punish the great delinquent. 
If, after this, the law is not suffered to 
take its course, all that has been 
hitherto accomplished will only serve 
to signalize the triumph of the dema- 
gogue over the government. For any 
remission of penalty he will be indebted 
not to the clemency of the executive, 
but to the terrors of the opposition. 
Sir Robert Peel will have all the odium 
of being “ willing to wound,” and all 
tke disgrace of being “afraid to 
strike:’’ and thesuccess of the attorney- 
general in the assertion of the law, will 
only confirm the multitudes in this 
country in the delusion that O' Connell 
bears a charmed life, and enhance the 
influence of the great delinquent. 

Such is the feeling with which the 
government must boldly and firmly 
grapple, if Ireland is to be effectually 
tranquillized, and her people held in 
their allegiance. The whole Romish 
population are looking this moment 
with intense interest to see who, in 
reality, are their rulers; the men in 
power by whom the law has been 
asserted, or the delinquents by whom 
it is defied. It is not, surely, against 
the persons of the agitators, the govern- 
ment have condescended to wage war. 
It is against their principles; it is 
against their pernicious influence ; it 
is against that belief which they have 
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succeeded in establishing, that by 
threats, and terror, and the physical 
power which they can command, they 
must in the end succeed in the accom- 
plishment of all their objects. This is 
the delusion that must be dissipated, 
before the country can be restored to 
its right mind; and it needs no spirit 
of prophecy to foretell that it will not 
be dissipated, but confirmed, if a mis- 
taken lenity be extended to the delin- 
quents. 

One word more, and we have done. 
The cheval de battaille of the opposi- 
tion, as far as the debate has yet gone, 
has been the Irish Established Church. 
Most rancorously and vigorously has 
it been assailed; and we must add, 
most ably has it been defended. Lord 
John and his friends have manifested 
all their venom ; but ministers have at 
length taken their stand upon consti- 
tutional ground, and if they only 
maintain it with firmness, they may 
defy their assailants. All their arts 
will be in vain, and all their fury will 
break into foam around them. The 
Established Church has been main- 
tained because it is the church estab- 
lished; because it has been incorpo- 
rated with the state; because it is 
part and parcel of the constitution ; 
because, in every relaxation of protec- 
tive enactments, provision was made 
for its security—a provision as readily 
offered when such relaxation was 
sought for, as forgotten when it 
had been obtained; because the 
security of the Irish branch of 
the Established Church was one of 
the most express stipulations of the 
act of union; because equality be- 
tween the conflicting churches is im- 
possible, and any thing less than equality 
would be unsatisfactory. Lord Stanley 
treated as a self-evident absurdity the 
notion of admitting Roman Catholic 
bishops, appointed by a foreign poten- 
tate, into our House of Lords. It 
would, no doubt, be monstrous so to 
do. But let us whisper in his ear, is 
it not equally monstrous that such 
foreign-made prelates should nominate 
to seats in the House of Commons? 
And if it be, we again venture most 
respectfully to ask his lordship, is it 
wise, at the present moment, to in- 
crease their power of so doing, by 
such a multiplication of pauper voters 
as the new registration bill threatens, 
and which may render their influence 
predominant in Ireland ? 





